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The work of u typographer, ecriainiy us far as 
hook design goes, is an anonymous activity. 
The type designer tvho provides the typo- 
grapher with tile tools of his trade is even more 
anonymous. Thai so many talented and inven- 
tive men should have spent their lives in mak- 
ing adjustments to the shape of the roman 
letter, sn subtle ns to be mi no I iced hy most of 
their readers, is something to marvel at. The 
reasons for so much unrewarded effort are ex- 
plained in Sebastian Carter's fascinating fitv/i- 
/ii'i/i ( ‘enittry Type Designers. Not since A Tolly 
of Types by Stanley M orison, issued by the 
Pi inter of the Univeisity of Cambridge as a 
Christmas hook in 1‘153, has anything so re- 
vealing hoen written ahoui this subject. 

The author, in partnership with his father. 
Will Caiter. still prints with exemplary pre- 
cision fmm metal types at their Rampant 
Lions Press in ( 'anil nidge. As a working typo- 
grapher, lie writes without scholarly pedantry 
and front practical use of many of (lie types he 
describes. Elis gallery of type designers reads 
like a ruf! of honour of the typographic arts. All 
the great names of the recent and not so 
recent past are here, including Frederic W. 
Goudy. Umco Rogers. Rudolf Koch, Erie Gill, 


Stanley Morison. Jan van Krimpen and Jan 
Tscfiichold. Carter writes with understanding, 
not only of the technical aspects of the subject, 
but of the designers themselves, sometimes 
with a dry and pleasant wit. His underlying 
theme is that the historical characteristics of all 
good book typefaces provide the essential basis 
for new designs; he quotes Goudy; “It is hardly 
possible to create a good type face (hat will 
differ radically from the established forms of 
the past." He also quotes Walter Tracy, in 
making a point with reference to van Krimpen. 
•‘that lie thought like an artist, not a designer". 
The same could be said of men ns different as 
Gill and Roger Excoffon - and probably of all 
good designers. 

In his chapter “New Types of Newer 
Machines", Carter describes the introduction 
of photo typesetting and the new problems and 
freedoms offered to the designers. With the 
first generation of photo typesetters, correc- 
tions were more difficult. A single literal meant 
resetting a line, exposing il and (hen stripping 
in the film. Exposures varied and the correc- 
tion line might look lighter or heavier than the 
rest of the text. With the aid of computers and 
word processors, however, setting became 
easier. In fact, authors could be their own type- 
setters. Corrections were rendered much sim- 
pler, for computer tapes or discs could he 
continuously corrected. 

Computers have enabled type designers to 
draw typefaces on the screen and automatically 
to fit litem for composition. Carter quotes one 
designer as saying. “It is now possible to design 


a typeface before lunch and be setting it during 
the afternoon." In spite of these electron? 
marvels, designers such ns Hermann Zapfot 
Adrian Fmtiger were just as much in dei 
for their guiding hands - perhaps more so, fa 
with that ease of production, the type wo. 
ducer's drawing offices could not keep upwhh 
the pace of engineering development. Piracy 
became rife, manufacturers shamefully copy- 
ing other people’s designs and renaming thei 
in their catalogues. 

In his epilogue, Sebastian Carter reverts to 
his theme, comparing type design with the 
composition of music. He says, “No one would 
dream of censuring Brahms or Rachmaninov 
for writing works based on a (heme of Pagan- 
ini’s". nor should we belittle the work ol 
Rogers for basing his Centaur typeface on 
one of Nicholas Jenson's or Tschichold for 
taking a look at Claude Garamond’s type when 
designing his Sabon. 

Twentieth Century Type Designers is not 
only a valuable contribution to typograjdic 
studies, but is in itself a beautifully desigaed 
book. 

A Bookman's Catalogue, compiled by Normto 
Colbcck and edited by Tirtliankar Bose (Tn 
volumes, 1,059pp. Vancouver: University of 
British Columbia Press. £57. 0 77*18 0274 Xiod 
0 7748 0282 0), covers the collection of 
nineteenth-century and Edwardian poeiryaod 
belles left res, now in the UBC Library, but built 
up over n long period by Mr Colbeck in Ibe 
antiquarian book trade. 
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Rosalind Miles 
Is if true thaf women wri le o 
different kind of fiction? Rosalind 
Miles looks at the work of women 
writing today. She argues that 
they have revitalised the novel 
form: rescued it from a pre- 
occupation with style ond moved 
it back into contact with the issues 
of life. In this provocative, 
compulsively readable book she 
gives shape, life and meaning to 
what has become the female 
form of writing. 
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Series 

W. Somerset 
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work provides an index Ip the 
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mid-eighteenth century. This 
selection extends from the first 
cr itical response to Roderick 
Random through to Dickens's 
comments on one of his favourite 
novelists. 
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Of all the painful features of a depression, the J Q( 
worst may be its truth. As long as some portion ha 
of our minds believes that our reactions and ha 
emotions are exaggerated, we can shield cu 
ourselves from the full force of melancholia. na 
But if we convince ourselves that depression di; 
lays bare the reality of our existence, we ex- 
perience our own despair as the scourge of be 
troth, and the scourge of truth always bites its 
deeper than the scourge of error. w! 

Since we are the only animals who observe pi 
our own pain and thus aggravate it, we spend 
much of our time in a depression frantically 
trying to distinguish the truth and falsehood of 
our own experience. Sometimes we feel in the 
grip of false and exaggerated emolions over 
which we have no control. We fed we have 
been invaded by a sadness without cause, an 
unreason deaf to reason itself. At other phases 
oflhe depressive cycle, however, it is the truth 
of our emotions which strikes us as unbearable. 

Our despair seems to cast a sinister light of 
truth on all our former experience. In this 
phase, depression appears as the bearer of bad 
but indisputable tidings. 

All the tact required in comforting the de- 
piesscd turns on a delicate handling of this 
Issue of truth. Nothing is more likely to arouse 
rage than tinny eudae monism of the variety 
“Look on the bright side", “Don’t let things get 
out of proportion". The insult here is an insult 
to the truth of lived experience. Yet it will not 
do to compliment them on the veracity of their 
feelings either. They will hardly appreciate 
being told life is an absurd charade and that 
they are worthless and unlovable creatures. A 
struggling mind wants to know that it is battling 
with error rather than truth, yet it also wants its 
errors taken seriously, listened to “as if” they 
were true. 

Given that the truth content of a depression 
is difficult to distinguish, and when disting- 
uished, difficult to bear, it is scarcely surprising 
that medical discourse, by and large, has had 
lillle to say about depression's truth or falsity. 

For the most part medicine takes the exaggera- 
tion of depressive beliefs for granted. It is the 
irrationality of depressive symptoms that 
makes them a medical subject. It is only when 
"common unhappiness” passes ovTer into “hys- 
terical misery", as Freud put it, that the doctors 
are called iri. As a result medical discourse has 
always been more concerned with the manage- 
ment of; patients and the development of re- 
• medies than in the epistemology of depressive 
perception.- 

Stanley Jackson’s imeticuiously researched 
Melancholia and Depression catalogues the 
slow passage of medical opinion from the black 
bile theory of the ancients through the humoral 
pathology of the medieval, doctors and the 
mechanical and. chemical explanations of the 
enlightenment to the modern fields of neurol- 
ogy and neuro-psychiatry- His most Interesting 
conclusion is that there has been little historical 
relativity in the symptoms or description of 
. depression. R is a malady whose effects seem 
relatively independent of changes in the lan- 
guage In which they are experienced. The con- 
tent of -depressive delusion may be religious, 
recular, sexual or pious by turns, and the ex- 
-planations of depressive behaviour may favour 
the bile, the humou r or the cerebral lesion , but 
; the duster of symptoms - apathy, listlessness, 

; .J tnanition -show remarkable consistency over 
: time; ' 

|. ’ But if symptoms may not have changed 

• ; L juuch jhe lived experience of depression surely 
I 1 *,; ! T"f crudal historical variable must be 
i! how various epochs have assessed the truth of 
!;•;/: ‘ depraBive kiqtes. B'edause Jackson’s account 
I’; ^^ l ?^ re?dical discourse from 1 its circumam- 

has little to sgy bn the matter, 

; reason that both pjitierits and 

^i der|ye:their view of, the truth-win-, 

mbtalihysicsofljfe 
; ^h^tn tty* wid&r culture. If; : for example. 


they conceive of life as an essentially calcula- 
te pursuit of pleasure and avoidance of pain, 
they are more likely to regard an episode of 
depression as a regrettable lapse into madness 
than they arc if they believe that mental suffer- 
ing is a necessary feature of human experience. 
A Benthamite will be more likely to discount 
the truth of depressive experience than a Dns- 
toevskian. The Romantic reaction against the 
Enlightenment turned, in part, on just this sort 
of re-evaluation of the worth of exalted or 
depressed emotional experience. Because 
Jackson's doctors never give the impression of 
having read the poets and artists, his history 
has no place for the impact of such shifts in 
cultural metaphysics. His is an entirely “inter- 
nalist'’ account: medical discourse changes in 
dialogue with itself and with itself alone. 

In his work depression remains cordoned off 
between the covers of medical treatises: it loses 
its capacity to lay bare the truth of life as a 
whole and becomes merely a pitiable disease 
pinioned by science. When Jackson concludes 


of the Western tradition which have insisted on 
the productive role of depression in the crea- 
tive process itself and in the search fnr know- 
ledge about human nature. In French litera- 
ture. this minority tradition is represented by a 
heterogeneous line of descent running from 
Pascal (“1 b grandeur de I’huinme cst grande en 
cc qu’il sc cunnait miserable") through Rous- 
seau’s Confessums, through Nerval (of whose 
"El Desdichado" Kristevn gives a brilliant in- 
terpretation) to Cdline and Marguerite Duras. 
It was Cdline who wrote in Voyage au bout de la 
mitt "Cest peut-fitre qa qu’on cherchc a [ravers 
la vie, rien que cela, le plus grand chagrin 
possible pour devenir soi-meme uvnnt de 
mourir." But such insistence on melancholia as 
a slate of grace is exceptional in French 
thought. In the Cartesian gridlock of French 
culture, "Ln mdlnncolic", Kristeva writes, 
“n’est pas Tranqiiise." 

In European thought, Krislevu focuses par- 
ticularly un melancholia as the voice of 
metaphysical nr religious doubt. She devotes 
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the Enlightenment were in flight before the 
essentially tragic character of the human situa- 
tion. Any puttern of thought. Dostoevsky 
believed, which maintained that men seek 
primarily to avoid suffering was simply too 
shallow to deserve consideration, and any philo- 
sophy which ignored the human craving for 
pardon and forgiveness fatally misunderstood 
thc guilt which bears down on all human beings. 

If Dostoevsky was religious, it was because 
he believed that no purely human system uf 
justice could satisfy this longing for forgive- 
ness, and if he was, in Western terms, a reac- 
tionary it was because he believed no scheme 
of political betterment could hope i«j cure the 
sadness at the heart of human e>:i erience. 
Melancholia, therefore, was for Dostoevsky 
the way-station in which he became convinced 
of the fatuity of Western political t nc.’ social 
optimism. Yet few writers have been less indul- 
gent about the delusions to which the depress- 
ive is prone. His portrait of Raskolnikov is a 
study of the ways in which all of the nihilist 
claptrap of an age could work its way into the 
mind of a depressed student, and in all his 
writing Dostoevsky displayed an uncanny 
appreciation of the split consciousness of de- 
pression. that paralysing awareness that one is 
prey to a delusion yet utto rly powerless to drive 
it from one’s mind. 

Dostoevsky’s only rival as a psychologist of 
depression is, of course, Freud. As a novelist. 
Dostoevsky was free of the obligation to theo- 
rize and therefore free of the temptation to 
reduce the disparate discourses of depression 
to a single cause. He would have seen the 
sexual and metaphysical tfuirccs of depression 
as distinct, while Freud tended to regard the 
religious or metaphysical language of despair 
as the masked discourse of grief and revenge 
directed towards some lost love-object - usual- 
ly the mother - of early infancy. Kristeva’s 
discussion of Dostoevsky and Freud, subtle 
and penetrating as it is. does not address this 
difference of approaches, and the suspicion 
remains that Freud never really accorded 
metaphysical or religious despair any auton- 
omy from the sexunJ as a precipitating cause of 
melancholy. 

However different their treatment of the 
metaphysical or religious element in despair, 
both learned from their own prolonged experi- 
ence of melancholia to respect the often 
cracked or fractured truth of depression. In 
Freud's “Mourning and Melancholia", one of 
his seminal essays, written during thc First 
World War, the irrational content of depres- . 
sion is seen as lying in the patient's refusal to 
accept either the necessity of losing the 
mother or the anger Hint follows the loss. 

Kristeva, however, outlines a distinct de- 
pressive syndrome in which what is mourned is 
not so much the loss of the mother as the loss of 
the self. In narcissist depression, she argues, 

“la tri5tessc sernit le signal d’un moi primitif 
bless6, incomplet, vide". This type of depress- 
ion is especially characteristic of women: she 
devotes the longest section of the book to three, 
case-histories of female depression, and a 
further section to the fiction of Marguerite 
Duras. who has made the somnambulist’s 
world of female depression her imaginative 
terrain par excellence. Kristeva points out that 
one of the symptoms of narcissistic depression 
is a strange absorption with suffering, as if the 
of depression was itself being embraced as a sub- 
25 stitute for the lost selF. To call this mood self- 
of indulgent is In fact to miss the irony that 
i a depressives actually feel they have no self to 
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but ihc narcissist is unable to join the game, 
llic Narcissus of classical mythology drowned 
in his own reflection in the water. For a narcis- 
sist [rapped inside depression, death can 
appear not only as an escape from pnin hut also 
us the promise of a reunion with the vanished 
self of earliest infancy. 

This unalysis of depression locates its logic in 
the adult's refusal to grow up, to accept the 
necessity of moving beyond the mother’s orbi t. 
Recovery would thus require an identification 
of the lost love -object their unconscious con- 
tinues to mourn. Yet Kristevn goes on tn argue 
that there are some forms of depression which 
cannot be cured by finding this lost love-object 
and bringing it to conscious ness. This is be- 
cause the mourning at the heart of melancholy 
is not directed at a specific object at all, hut at 
the human subject’s alienation from rcnlity it- 
self. In the cloudiest, most difficult hut also 
most suggestive section of Soldi Hair, she de- 
velops the distinction, made by Heidegger and 
amplified by Lacan , between I'ohjel ( the speci- 
fic love object - mother, father, etc) and in 
chose, defined nebulously as “la rdellc rchcllc it 
la signification", reality in its unnamuble 
materiality. 

Why do human beings mourn in chaw‘f lie- 
cause we were all once at one with the hrenst: 
in adult life that dissolution uf .self and other 
renmins the lost paradigm uf all our desired 
relations with the external world. The depres- 
sive feels disinherited of “un supreme hien in- 
noniinabic", which no actual object of desire 
can compensate or replace. Depression, there- 
fore, is rooted in the primal insatiability of nil 
human desiring, in the inability of any actual 


objects to satisfy our initial desire to regain a 
oneness with the world. As Kristcva puls it. a 
depressive is therefore a mystic. While the rest 
of us give in, before wc know it, to the reality 
principle, to the straitened and adjusted satis- 
factions of adult life, the melancholic person 
holds on to u (biological?) memory of primal 
satisfaction and refuses the dubious consola- 
tion of life’s substitute pleasures. The central 
truth which the depressive knows and which 
the shallowly happy persun forgets is that hu- 
man beings are both insatiable and unconsol- 
iiblc. 

It is difficult to assess the idea that all human 
desire pursues unattainable pleasure; that all 
human beings retain the trace of their primal 
identification with their mothers; and that this 
identification hnunls and often impedes the 
formation oF thetr adult identities. Kristeva’s 
account raises a host of questions. Docs con- 
sciousness of ia chose function ns a sort of 
genetic or biological memory? Or is it a sense 
of lack discovered in adulthood through the 
use of language? In describing (lie ordinary 
depressed person ns a mystic, Kristcva wants to 
bring nut the similarities between the experi- 
ence of melancholia and religious visions of 
paradise. Given the omnipresence of mortal- 
ity. need unci lack in human experience, it is 
remarkable that all human cultures seem cap- 
able of generating a vision of paradise, uf a 
world beyond death, hunger and shortngc. In 
the same way. Kristevn seems- to imply, normal 
human consciousness enn develop a vision of 
personal plenitude which mocks the limited 
pleasures of adult life and thus haunts and 
diminishes these pleasures. Depression is thus 


In the mirror of madness 


a tortured meditation on paradise, a mystic’s 
refusal to be reconciled to death and aliena- 
tion. 

Language obviously plays a central part in 
this theory of depression. Being speechless is 
both a symptom and a cause of depression , and 
finding words for -suffering the first step in 
overcoming it. Kristcva's idea that there is 
some reality forever refractory to language, 
implies (hat there must be some sadness that 
can never even be pul into words. Yet she also 
implies that language is a Sisyphean struggle 
against this essential element of incommunica- 
bility in the inner and outer world, and de- 
pression the recognition of it. Why this should 
be so, why the act of naming or uttering the 
pain should help it to go away is the mystery at 
the heart of the talking cure. What mattered 
about talking, Freud said, was not only what 
the patient says, but who he or she says it to. 
The therapeutic effect of talk consisted not 
only in naming the repressed, but in setting up 
a transference relationship with the analyst in 
which the patient could act out the hurt and 
forgotten child in its relation to the lost mother 
or hated father. 

Kristcva’s contribution is to emphasize the 
relation between therapy and aesthetics, to 
tease out some of the reasons why beauty has 
Hie capacity to comfort. She is particularly con- 
cerned to understand why representations of 
depression or depressing subjects nevertheless 
retain their capacity to reassure and revive 
those who perceive them. Holbein’s coldly 
realist painting stripped away the transfigur- 
ational aura conventionally used to convey 
hope in the resurrection of Christ, and yet the 


painting manages to embody a cal m an d m 
found formal beauty. It is as if Holbein^ 
telling us that it is painting alone, the hum 
representation of beauty, which offered 
kind the possibility of immortality Kristeva 
wishes us in turn to understand art as a huJ 
attempt to create the serene complete^ 
which we cany with us from childhood ud 
which haunts us in depression. 

Art and melancholia are thus friresmma 
In melancholia we are dragged beneath thedai 
surface of our contentment to encounter the 
harsher truth of life which our illusions conceal 
from us. As such melancholia is a key medium 
of artistic insight. At the same time, in its 
acutest form it is speechlessness, the paralysed 
incapacity to represent anything. For every 
great artist, propelled into speech bydepres- 
sion, there must be countless others whom it 
forever reduces to silence. Even the beauty 
which some manage to wrest from it may only 
deepen the depression of others. For everyone 
inspired by beauty, there are others consumed 
by envy or hatred of its perfection. Kristcva 
seems to ignore the depressive effects of such 
envy, yet her emphasis on the relation between 
therapy and aesthetics is suggestive. Although 
she does not develop the thought, it could be 
argued that much of the struggle of an analysis 
consists in the effort to create an aesthetically 
rounded and complete narrative of one’s own 
life. When one does finally manage to write 
that story, with a beginning, a middle nnd au 
end, the healing properties of the story-telling 
would seem to fie not only in what the story 
names but also in the aesthetic roundness, the 
beauty of it. 


Marina Warner 
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fri the opening sequence of Robert Wicne and 
Carl Mayer’s 1920s filqi drama. The Cabinet of 
Dr Caiigari, a young woman appears, som- 
nambulist, beautiful, with huge mysterious 
. eyes. She is called Jane (“Crazy Jane”) and 
dressed in while raimerit down to the ground, 
like other stock figures of madness, Wilkie 
Collins’s Woman in White, Miss Havisham. 
Her condition - moonstruck, lunatic - is famil- 
iar, even' inevitable; she is suffering from the 
“female malady", the derangement of the 
senses to which women are specially prone. 
Indeed since the Greeks diagnosed hysteria as 
rising in the wandering womb, women and 
madness have been seen to bear a na turel affin- 
ity; it seems easily accepted that madness lay 
inside women, waiting to be let out . In general; 
the Victorians feared this ascribed susceptibil- 
ity; the Surrealists; coming after, and longing 
for it (Mregtemeiit de tous les .sens, admired it; 
both expectations had the effect of helping to 
, drive women mad. 

In this judicious book, which ranges lucidly 
and sanely over many bitter matters, Elaine 
Showolter describes the approaches of official 
medicine towards the problems of female mad- 
ness- It is a .most illuminating and readable 
narrative. Like other feminist literary critics 
Showalteriu her earlier work took up theqiies- 
tion of the woman’s hotly id fop fictional text 
and showed just how closely metaphor and 
actuality sire intertwined, fit this new book* she. 
works with the body of patients in history, and 
discovers in thetr ordeals a new set of diagnos- 
tic images for female difference. 

Still maintaining a reasonable, level tone. ' 
she describes the harrowing cures, which pro-., 

: ceetled by sympathetic magic, like shaman ■ 
exorcisms. Women crazed by lives p f enforced 
idleness were confined for six weeks of stuffing 
food and bed-rest; young girls with sexual fan- 
tasies and anxieties had leeches applied to their 
genitals, or had their viilvne packed with ice. 
Control of the mad screens flic wider issue of 
social subordination itself, and the study of its - 
history provides a two-way mirror through , 
which we can observe the psychiatrist and his 
^ idea of nunnaliiy with as much clinical ex per- 


lise and power as he showed when he applied 
his own assumptions of insanity. This mirror is 
of course angled for infinite recession: we are 
as bound by our own ideas about madness and 
femnle nature as Showalter's subjects. 

Of all the Dr Cal igaris' whom she analyses, 
John Connlly, the presiriinggeniusof the phase 
she names “psychiatric Victorianism" (1820- 
70), emerges as the most benign and likeable. 
Cdnolly became the apostle of “moral manage- 
ment’’ of the insane, discarding the im- 
pedimenta of the past, the gags and leg-irons 
and oilier restraints formerly used on lunatics. 
He advocated routine, quiet, privacy and gent- 
leness; the asylums which opened during his 
period of influence, like the huge Colney 
Hatch (surviving as Friem Barnet) for over a 
thousand patients, were exemplary Victorian 
institutions, showcases of benevolent paternal- 
ism, humanistic reforms. and belief in human 
perfectibility. Dances were held, and specta- 
tors attended, not to gawp at the frenzy of the 
inmates, as at Bedlam in the past, but to 
observe the seemliness. Dickens wrote of the 
Christmas Boll at St Luke's Hospital in 1851, 

There was the brisk, pippin-faced tittle old lady, in a 
fantastic cap- proud of her fool and ankle; there was 
the aid-young woman, with the'dishevelled long light 
hair, spare figure, and weird gentility; there was the 
vacantly laughing girt, requiring now apd then a 
warning finger to admonish her. . .. . . 

, “this was surely an improvement on the 
horrors of past brutalization? Yet, Showalter 
argues, the decorum of the mould into which 
the female subject was poured - that “weird 
gentility’’ — was in effect a Victorian counter- 
part of the scold's bridle. She reproduces some 
of the photographs Hugh Diamond took of 
Conolly's charges - so many “Ophelias" and 
"Crazy Juries”, posed and mute. Their words 
were not recorded, and their healers left no 
legacy of story aboulthem. . , ? 

fn the same way as country mid wives were 
ousted by mate professionals, the riuilrcins arid 
other unqualified staff - often wives of the 
doctors - who had been so ’important to the 
mad were, with the growing respectability of' 
public asylums, gradually forbidden to help, U 
wasn't : until 193? that the London Cbunty. 
Council approved women doctors in asylums. 
The domination of the male doctor, as confes- 
sor, wizard, medicine-man, shaped, the/ 
ttides of Sliowftibsr’s second , generated, 
“psychiatric Da wnls^. Tlie lfladmg eJtpo- 
nept, Charles Maucblay^ was CdnoUy*s son-in- ' 
law,. He cooler pqt, however, conceal jtis cqn- 

temnt, flir til! 1 - 


his “feminine" type of mind, which “might 
even express itself in tears", and opined, “a 
character most graceful and beautiful in a 
woman is no gift of fortune to a man having to 
meet the adverse circumstances ... of a 
tumultuous life". 

Maudsley was dismissive, angry and Hobbe- 
sian in temper, seeing a hereditary taint in 
madness; he hoped to find a physical cause, 
like syphilis, for all derangement, and main- 
tained that women’s reproductive cycle and 
organs inclined them to lunacy. He also noted 
however that the weary, stale, flat and unpro- 
fitable lives so many were required to lead 
contributed to the neurasthenia from which 
they began to suffer in increasing numbers 
among the middle classes. He did not, howev- 
er, advocate any remedy, believing rather that 
education damaged girls' minds. The profes- 
sion concurred; the American neurolo gis t 
George Miller Beard blamed periodicals 
.steam-power, the telegraph, the sciences and 
especially the increased mental activity of 
women" for the “sapping of American nervous 
strength”. Even a pioneer doctor, Margaret 
Cleaves, would acquiese that at times work 
gave her a “sprained brain”. ' 

Showalter necessarily extends her focus on 
English practice to include Breuer and Freud 
and their discovery, in the case of Anna O (the 
remarkable and gifted Bertha Pappenheim); 
t|isu a woman could be made better by talking 
For (he first time the “alienists" were listening 
to the patient, and the woman’s own experi- 
ence of the female malady was breaking the 
surface of their consciousness.: Showalter 
offers' the fascinating * perception that the 
globjts hystenw, the choking sensation most 
hysferfes experienced, actually reproduced 
physically the gag society placed upon their 
inner desires and thoughts, And in defiance of 
fonilnist critiques of Freud, she pays generous 
tnbqte ro him (or loosing it. , ■ 

*}** :? 150 hint at vexing Might 

that . the ; female patient collaborates j n '. 
jKychoanalysis with the desires of her doctor 
a “~ l I u b, ?i! i ^ t and articulate subject Uke 
Ahtiit O findfshersel f east qh ifte template of his 
. rind : wishes. For ^tWs: reason, 
wo Plan analysts past rind r- 
present do not challenge the freudian theory 
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W. H. R. Rivers in Scotland. Rivers restored 
to Sassoon belief in the war and in soldiering, 
to combat on the front line, as befitted an 
officer and a gentleman. But while Sassoon 
fortified himself against the unmanliness of his 
flight from the war and his homosexuality, Riv- 
ers began to doubt the ethic he was inculcating. 
In this drama between men, Showalter counls 
the cost of sexual typecasting with implications 
beyond the madhouse. Shell-shocked soldiers 
were not permitted to break down. As Ford 
Madox Ford’s character put it in Parade's End, 
"Why isn’t one a beastly girl and privileged to 
shriek?” 

Showalter does not perhaps look closely, 
enough at the strategic opportunities madness 
could present to women, especially young 
women. Being privileged to shriek may have 
had its moments. The relation between inspira- 
tion, religious experience and madneis,; be- 
tween expressions of faith, female articulacy 
and early feminism - the milieu of Adam Bede, 
The Bostonians and Jude the Obscure - mig^ 1 
have been worth more attention. The inspired, 
the vatic and the spiritual provided one outlet; 
could there be a sense in which women could 
rise “armed with madness"? Under the sign of 
Folly, as at carnival time, there reigned a fonn 
of liberty; the drag queen in France, la /(die, 
breaks the rules - and gets away with it. 

Showalter’s third phase, 1920-80, “psychiat- 
ric modernism", concentrates on the personal- 
ity of R. D, Lalng. Her writing communicates 
the excitement she felt at his analysis of the 
oppression within the family and the damaging 
effects on daughters, but she has tb indict him 
finally for his own deafness to the sexual con- 
flicts in the doctor-madwoman relation- ft 
this, Laing was, In his own words, “a symptom 
of the Sixties". 

?7ie Female Malady perforce depends bn tfe ’ 
testimony of literate and creative wqtneri of 
genius - like Florence Nightingale anti Sylvia 
Plath and Janet Frame. Can they really speak 
for the .thousands of chronic patients wjiqwei* - 
never heard rind still caiinot make themsehcJ 
heard? There is here an enbrinou's emptlncrf- 
More information about background* ^ ■ 
• ComeSj Work, age, could have been givfiny* •• 
available); apd more awareness oftinplcasajd 
factors; like cost-efficiency (EOT being rather ; 
.cheaper than psychoanalysis; lobotomy 
flb a k ;as it wbre). But these are, cavils; :• nS - 
Showalter has found, ihqt foe asylum P • Fj? '. 
..afo.c.jilhe tpad^vbmftn's pjace. and fo^^ ' , 
walked the; long afoiiff corridors to hpaf-t#* ' : 
;:Wii|i *: s un^riringl ; ;bat.: ; neyer' sentimOn^-. 
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Wilfred Thesiger’s name has been familiar for 
many years as that of an intrepid traveller and 
explorer and as a soldier who played an impor- 
tant part in liberating Abyssinia from Italian 
rule He has already given us a record of some 
of his journeys in Arabia and his long residence 
in the marshes of southern Iraq, in works which 
have become classics and are likely always to 
find readers: Arabian Sands, The Marsh Arabs 
and Desert, Marsh and Mountain. Now, in this 
autobiography, he looks back over a life of 
more than seventy years. There is little in it 
about the Arabian journeys, much about his 
early life: childhood in Addis Ababa, where his 
father was British minister from 1909 to 1919; 
education in England; early travels in the 
Danakil country in Abyssinia and in the west 
and south of the Sudan; and then an adventur-. 
ouswar: in Abyssinia with the forces of nation- 
al resistance, in Syria with the Druze Legion 
recruited by the British, and in the Western 
Desert with the Special Air Service. After de- 
scriptions of later journeys in Abyssinia, the 
book closes with an account of the revolution 
which brought the rule of the Emperor to an 
end, significantly called "Last Days of a Civil- 
ization’’. 

The main focus is on Abyssinia and the 
Sudan, and on the surface it may appear that 
Thesiger is filling in the gaps left by what he has 
already recorded, and showing us the way in 
which he prepared himself for his travels in 
Arabia. It would be a mistake, however, to see 
the book in this light only. It is a work of a 
different kind from his earlier writings. In 
them, the main attention was given to the 
peoples, sights and sounds which the author 
encountered. The beduin with f whom he 
travelled and the marsh-dwellers among whom 
he lived are in the foreground; the author him- 
self is not absent, but his is a somewhat mys- 
terious presence, that of a traveller whose 
motives and aims are as puzzling to the reader 
as they may have been to those among whom 
he moved. In this book, the light falls different- 
ly: sights, sounds and. smells, people met and 
observed, are depicted with the same clarity as 
that which marked the earlier books, but now 
the author himself emerges, seen in the same 
way, lucidly, honestly, and with a kind of inno- 
cence. . 

The book can be read, and Its author seen, in 
several different ways. There is something in it 
which is reminiscent of those scenes from im- 
perial life which used to fill books of memoirs 
and volumes of Blackwood’s Magazine. The 
traveller moves in a world of privilege. On his 
first journey among the Danakil, Thesiger 
travelled with some twenty followers (cooks, 
personal servants, gunbearers, grooms and 
camelmen), with ponies, riding-mules, pack- 
itiules and eighteen camels, and with an escort 
of soldiers provided by the Emperor. In the 
Sudan his company was smaller, but he had the 
protection of the Sudan Political Service, to 
which He belonged and which treated him, as 
He fully acknowledges, with great forbearance 
and sensitivity. At the end of the journey there 
wps a welcoming home, with warm baths and 
good (bod, among his own people, in Addis 
Ah*ba‘, Khartqum, Mukalla, Dubai or Basra. 
There are descriptions of strange peoples and 
places, and a yivid sense of the natural world: 
mountains, precipices and rivers, trees and 
fiowefs, btiipialsVand' birds observed the more 
. P^cjscly because they are the objects of his 
foUfulshootlng. He tells us that he shot seventy 
lions fn the $ucmn> some forty in Darfur and 
. the rtjit in the Nher district in the south, and he 
describes quite a number of these encounters, 
ric. only shot four elephants, because he was 
' hcensed to, kill two ;a,year. Later, in the Iraqi 
. . , marges, he. shot innumerable wild boar. ; 

.v fo .Spite" of soldiers and companions, the 
r. Jou^beys,. were really dangerous: earlier 
i . {ifevriljers among the .Danakil had been killed; 

. \ only Two Europeans had previously crossed the 
^ ' to Arefoa-. T^ e descriptions of 

• ■ ’^hallt is like td sfand up to a charglng lion are 
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Thesiger conveys a sense of the skill needed, 
the danger incurred, and the excitement of 
“the sound of the bullet striking home". In his 
later years he has become an honorary game 
warden in Kenya, but in the 1930s, he tells us, 
lions were regarded as “vermin" in the Sudan, 
and a danger to villagers and nomads; to shoot 
them, as later to shoot wild boar in the 
marshes, was to do a service, and open a door 
to regard and acceptance similar to that 
opened by the medicine-chest which he carried 
with him. Birds and smaller mammals were 
welcome additions to a diet on long journeys 
which was always monotonous and often in- 
adequate. 

At another level, the book is an evocation of 
a world once known and loved, now vanished, 
by which the author’s imagination is still pos- 
sessed. When his father first arrived in Abyssi- 
nia, the governor of Harar sent an escort to 
meet him. He described it in a letter to his 
mother: the chiefs and notables gorgeous in 
mantles of silver, with capes of lion or leopard- 
skin about their shoulders, jewelled coronets 
fringed with lions’ manes, shields embossed 
with gold or silver, and curved swords with 
richly decorated scabbards. This was his first 
sight of the “barbaric splendour" of the Abyssi- 
nian Empire, and his son was to see It a few 
years later. At the age of six Thesiger watched 
the army of Ras Tafari, who was later to be- 
come the Emperor Haile Selassie, going forth 
to war, and, a few days later, coming back to 
Addis Ababa in triumph, with minstrels sing- 
ing war-songs, slaves on mules beating battle 
drums, chiefs, banners, the icons of churches 
which had sent their Arks to be present at the 
battle, and the defeated chieftains led in 
chains. “Even now, nearly seventy years later, 

I can recall almost every detail. . . . In boyish 
fancy, I watched the likes of Achilles, Ajax and 
Ulysses pass in triumph with aged Priam, 
proud even in defeat." 

His memories of the Addis Ababa of his 
childhood are of barbarism as well as splen- 
dour: 


“You are Old Stone Age" , his Kenyan friend 
and adopted son once said to him. If not from 
the Stone Age, Thesiger certainly seems to 
come from an age almost as remote, that of 
Kipling and Buchan; his "romantic view of 
history" is that which is implicit in their novels, 
and is derived from some of the seminal ideas 
of the nineteenth century. There are pure races 
which, unless “mongrelized" by the imposition 
or acceptance of foreign ideas, can create and 
preserve their own civilizations, freely express- 
ing their beliefs and values. Such, he believes, 
was the Abyssinia of his childhood and youth; 
such too was the England he knew as he was 
growing up, the England of Eton, Magdalen 
and country life. He is not a primilivist, how- 
ever. Although claiming to be at home among 
nomads more than settled people, he responds 
to the great artefacts of ancient civilizations: 
the Islamic cities - Fez, Damascus, Jerusalem, 
and above all Cairo - and the rock-churches of 
Abyssinia. 

These civilizations have expressed them- 
selves in ceremonies and rituals. He describes 
the coronation of Haile Selassie in 1930, the 
Easter ceremonies in the rock -church at Lilli- 
bala, and the tribal gatherings in Darfur. He 
records too, not without appreciation, the 
ritual of being birched for idleness by the 
Lower Muster at Eton: the junior prucccptor 
bowing and handing the birch to the senior 
pracceptor, who handed it with a bow to the 
Lower Master. “The whole procedure was re- 
miniscent of a beheading on Tower Hill.” (In 
the glossary, the Etonian word "pracceptor’’ 
comes between the Amharic for “Etnperor 
and the Arabic for “judge".) He does not pre- 
tend to enjoy it all, however. Afte r describing a 
dance among the Danakil, he says it “went on 
for hours and was extraordinarily dull to 
watch". 

Formal manners and dress are important to 
Thesiger. He praises the hospitality of Druze 
villagers, and the almost crazy generosity of 
the beduin with whom he travelled, nnd who 
would starve in order to feast a stranger met by 


chance in the desert. He dislikes appearing in 
unsuitable clothes, and his least charitable por- 
trait is of Evelyn Waugh, whom he met at the 
Emperor's coronation, with his "grey suede 
shoes, floppy bow-tie and the excessive width 
of his trousers .... 1 disliked him on sight. 

“I have til ways”, he says, “resented the im- 
position of an alien culture." His early sym- 
pathies went to Abd al-Karim fighting the Span- 
iards and the French in Morocco, to the Druzes 
in Syria, the Arabs in Palestine, and above all 
the Abyssinians resisting the Italian invaders. In 
the Sudan he sided instinctively with the Der- 
vishes, and it may therefore seem inconsistent 
thul he should have spent some years as an 
official of the Anglo- Egyptian condominium, 
which was created on the ruins of the Mnhdi s 
empire. He served only in Temote places, 
however, where the task of British officials was 
to preserve order and administer some kind of 
justice, and there was os yet no demand for 
modern education. Much of his life in Darfur 
was spent on camel-back, and that among the 
Nuer on the paddle-steamer which served as 
the local government office, moving from one 
landing-stage to another, going ashore to trek, 
and curing little for official correspondence: 
“wc looked through it, nnd threw most of it 
overhourd. Wc maintained a couple of files for 
our own convenience, but circulars from Khar- 
toum . . . bore no relevance to our existence 

here." .. 

Thesiger is too intelligent, nnd too tuny 
aware of Hie real world, to believe that this 
mode of existence could have endured for 
eveT. The intrusion of the drab, uniform mod- 
ern world could not be prevented, but it could 
be deferred for as long as possible. Haile Selas- 
sie, the hero of the book, if it has a hero, was 
aware of this; he was anxious to change Abyssi- 
nia, but to do so from within, and at the right 
pace. He faced two dangers, from those who 
did not want change , and those who wanted it 
to go further and faster. The final chapter 
shows him at the end of his Teign, increasingly 
isolated, oblivious to the demand for partlcipa- 
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The clothes, the buildings, the pitch and Intonation 
of voices speaking Amharic; the smell of rancid 
butter, of red peppers and burning cow dung that 
permeated the town; the packs of savage dogs i tha 
roamed the streets and whose howling rose and fell 
through the night; an occasional corpse hanging on 
the gallows-tree; beggars who had lost a hand or fool 
for theft; debtors and creditors wandering round 
chained together; strings of donkeys bringing in fire- 
wood; caravans of mules; the crowded market where 
men and women squatted on the ground, selling 

earthen pots, lengths ofcloths, skins, carlridges. bars 

of salt, silver ornaments, heaps of gram, vegetables, 
beer - all this combined to create a scene and an 
atmosphere unlike any other in the world. 

His first sight of the outside world did 
nothing to dispel the image of “barbanc splen- 
dour”. In 1919 the family went to stay with his 
uncle, who was Viceroy of India. Vxe Vice- 
Regal Lodge, the tiger hunt, the palace at 
Jaipur where wild animals fought in an 
amphitheatre for the entertainment of the 
guests: these reinforced a certain idea of what 
life should be. Then came England: first of all a 
preparatory school at Rottirigdean, where £he 
headmaster was a Sadist, and where the lOthe 
boys did not believe his stones. Eton was bet- 
ter for there he found “long-established cus- 
tom and ritual"; he was taught inaclassroom 
which had been in use since 1443. O*™™ 
seems to have meant less to him. He responded 
to Its beauty apd the kindness shown by some 

of the donsf but the historyhewas suppos^dt 
be studying did not appeal to him. His was a 
^mantic view of history-. He was enthralled 
by the movements of peoples 
shaped the history of the world. His improb- 
able heroes were the great conquerors. Atti a , 
Genahis Khan and Timur Leng. (A photo_ 

? fnr the distant ' places of Asia and 

Africa^ “The cities l had seen in England and 
I.* nip unmoved.” What moved him 
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tion by those classes which he had called into 
existence, until his deposition and the humilia- 
tions of his last days. 

At its deepest level, Thesiger's hook is an 
exploration of his own mind and temperament. 
“We realized when we selected you that you 
were rather odd”, the Civil Secretary in the 
Sudan once said to him. He records this with- 
out comment or dissent, and in a. sense his book 
is an attempt to explain what makes him 
“odd*. He has the gifts needed for this. The 
wild adventurousness of his life should not 
make us forget that he is a sensitive and reflec- 
tive itmn, who has observed human nature 
keenly and cun depict it in language of exem- 
plary clarity and precision. 

His descriptions of those he lias known con- 
vey a sense of the standards by which he judges 
himself and others. Evelyn Waugh comes out 
badly, and not only because he was incorrectly 
dressed: “iinpcrcipicnt of the Iasi manifesta- 
tion of Abyssinia's traditional pageantry . . . 
he ridiculed the ceremonies in impeccable 
prose, and disparaged the British Minister and 
his family, who had not invited him to lunch". 
Orde Wingate, with whom Thesiger served in 
Abyssinia, is judged almost as harshly: arro- 
w'd. resentful of authority, savage, bad-man- 
nered and dirty, but almost redeeming himself 
by the originality of his thought and the bold- 
ness of his imagination. On the other luiiul, 
David Stirling, the creator of the Special Air 
Service, ‘‘dressed and behaved in a civilized 
manner". At the top of the scale comes the 
Emperor, u> whom the book is dedicated: dig- 
nified, patient, merciful, courageous, devoted 
to his country, with a deep religious faith. 

Such sketches of character provide by im- 
plication a picture of what Thesiger himself 
would wish to I*. He belongs to that line of 
English travellers who, by living in n strange 
world, hoped not only to sec themselves as 
they really were but to become truly them- 
selves. His spiritual forebears arc C. M. 
Doughty and T. E. Lawrence; he took their 
books with him to the Sudan and lie is con- 
scious of an affinity. There is n difference, 
however. Although Doughty has captured the 
world of central Arabia with perfect precision, 
his own personality remains obscure to the 
reader; in Lawrence's work, a tormented self- 
consciousness casts its distorting shadow across 
the pictures of the Arabs as well as himself; but 
by the end of this book the readermay feel that 
he knows Thesiger’s character and motives as 
well as one person can know another. 

His first recorded words, he tells us, were 
"Go away". This can have two meanings, both 
of them relevant: a refusal to allow others to 
direct his life, and a wish to travel to far places. 
One of his motives has been the si mple wish to 
explore, "the lure of the unknown” , "(he com- 
pulsion to go where others had not been”, lhe 
longing to catch the ancient world before iL 
vanished for ever, and to recapture “that 
silence that, we have now driven from the 
world”. 

Such travels called out and reinforced cer-. 
tain (rails of personality: physical toughness 
(he was only once ill during all his journeys), 
iron determination and a genuine austerity: 

Looking back on my altitude to the commonly 
accepted pleasures of life, (can say lhat I have never 
set much store by them. I hardly care what 1 ear. 
provided it suffices, and I care not at all fur wine or ' 
spirits. When I was fourteen someone gave me a 
glass or beer, and f thought it sd unpleasant I have 
never touched beer again. As Tor cigarettes, f dislike 
even being in u room where people are smoking. Sex ' 
has been of no great consequence to me. and the 
celibacy of desert life left me untroubled. Marriage 
would certninly have been n crippling handicap. I 
have therefore been able to lend the lire of my choice 
with mi sense of deprivation. Existence In the desert 
had a simplicity that I found wholly satisfying; there, 
everything not u necessity was mi encumbrance. It ' 
was those three mouths in the Sahara in 193# that 
taught me to appreciate things th.it nmsl Europeans, 
are able to take for granted: clean writer to drink;' ■ 
meat toent; n warm fire on a cold nigln: shelter from • 
rain: above nil, tired surrender to sleep. 

Underlying such u statement is the belief 
that il is only when a man reaches the limit of 
endurance that he becomes fully aware of him- 
self and of what is important in his life. The 
values which Thesiger has found and tested are 
not those by which most men live nowadays, 
and certainly not those of a religious faith. At 
Eton he had refused to say the Creed, "being 
unable to .affirm something which I wos unable 


in believe. . . . Since then, under the stars in 
the desert, I had found il impossible to recon- 
cile belief in a personal God . . . with whatever 
abstract force governed the universe and reg- 
ulated all things.'' When therefore the Assis- 
tant Bishop in the .Sudan came ubonrd his 
paddle-steamer and offered him communion, 
he was embarrassed, but “accepted the 
Bishop’s offer rather than disappoint this dev- 
out and well-meaning man". The Bishop gave 
him communion in an abandoned Nuer hut: 
“He then went on to Juba, and I hunted, and 
shot a lion.” 

Although willing to fust with his companions 
on a journey during Ramadan, he could never, 
lie says, have become a Muslim: “not religious 
conviction but pride in my family background 
would have forbidden it”. The phrase is signifi- 
cant. The values by which he has lived arc 
those which a col league in the Sudan to whom 
he was particularly attached, Douglas New- 
bold, called "an excess of certain ancient vir- 
tues”, and what lie himself calls “responsibil- 
ity, the decencies of life, and standards of civil- 
ized behaviour", which he learnt u( Eton. 

Life fnr him is an expression of loyalties, 
whether inherited or chosen, lie writes with 
pride of his family, with deep affection of the 
father who died when he was ten. A descrip- 
tion of his father taken from an old newspaper 
cutting does, it must be admitted, call up the 
image uf a figure from an old-fashioned novel 
of adventure: "many a regicide glanced wrath- 
fully at the nonchalant figure of the tall 
Englishman strolling unconcernedly in the 
highways and byways of Belgrade." He seems, 
however, to have been a man of many gifts, 
courageous, resourceful, fond of hunting and 
shooting, hut also of poetry and music: the 
thought of him calls back to mind "the Taint 
sound of his cello, as I lay tucked up in bed". 
Thesiger's mother, who obviously played a 
central part in his life, does not come out quite 
so clearly. 

He is not In any sense estranged from his 
own country, or that part of it which he knows: 
his flat in Chelsea, his club, Eton, Magdalen 
College (of which he is an honorary fellow), 
friends made in youth. His loyalty to Abyssinia 
is no less strong. He had a "bitter personal 
hatred" of the Italian invaders and wished to 
abandon everything in order to fight them: a 
hatred only assuaged when the entry of Italy 
into the Second World War allowed him to 
play a distinctive part in freeing the country 
from foreign rule and restoring the Emperor. 
His liking for Abyssinians sometimes goes to 
surprising lengths. The Danakii were much 
given to killing and castrating one another, not 
out of enmity but to prove their manhood, but 
Thesiger found them attractive and friendly: 
"murderously inclined, but no-one could call 
them inhospitable". A young chieftain "struck 
me as the Danakii equivalent of a nice, rather 
self-conscious Etonian who had just won his 
school-colours for cricket". 

One of the central themes of the book is Ihe 
search for a certain kind of friendship, forged 
by common risks and endeavours, and break- 
ing down the barriers of race and Tellgion. 
Thesiger is critical of some British and French 
colonial officials who were not willing to ear 
with those they ruled. He praises Newbold, 
Civil Secretary in the Sudan, who bad no sense 
of racial difference, and loved the Sudanese 
will whom he worked as friends and equals. 

He writes of Newbold’s “kindly. wise and 
hunuirous presence”, and his girt of friendship;* 
those who remember him, forty yearn or more' 
after his death, know that this is true. : . 

"All my life", the author tells us, "I have felt 
the need ofhuman company. . I have been 
• iiiosi content when I have established a cloai 
friendship with . individuals.". He was never' 
able to cross the barrier with those with whom 
he travelled In the Danakii country; rijey Wire 
reliable and loyal, but there wap no "authentic: 
friendship", Tfjc Nuer too remained alien, but . . 
btn^Ej|hq;,qofnads ( of Ijgrihr and southern ; 
Arabia, the marsh- Arabs, and the Abyssinian- ; 
guerrillas there were ihdlyiduols Qf v^hom he, 
writes with affection, the line ends wiih a : 
young Kenyan with ^hose ^mily he lives fqjrb'f 
most of the year; “he is oftfea lififj tn?.aiu $oii\ 
Such deep feelings Bre djfflcull to unaebstand i'j 
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Cruel days 
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In the words of the nineteenth-century 
traveller Johan Krapf, the terrain of Wallo 
province in north-east Ethiopia resembled "a 
raging and stormy sea, presenting numerous 
hills of waves with a large space between each 
wave". A later generation of foreign travellers 
was drawn there to look at the rock-churches of 
Lalibala in the Lasta district, dating from the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In the early 
1960s, the Ethiopian government, endeavour- 
ing to promote international tourism, built an 
airstrip and a hotel at Lalibala. The eight-mile 
road from the airstrip to Ihe town was the only 
rond in all of Lasta. Then in 1973 Wallo pro- 
vince hccume fnmous as the centre of a catas- 
trophic famine which contributed eventually to 
the downfall of Emperor Hnile Selassie. On a 
journey to Wallo in that fateful year, I came 
across a lone British army officer climbing over 
the hills, searching for routes along which relief 
supplies could be sent to the starving popula- 
tion, dwarfed not only by the magnitude of the 
crisis but by the sheer might of the landscape. 

In this century alone, Ethiopia has suffered 
eight major famines. Only the last two - in 
1972—4 and from 1983-4 -caught international 
attention, mainly as a result of the work of the 
television reporters Jonathan Dimbleby and 
Michael Buerk. In modern times, the yardstick 
for the severity of such calamities has been the 
1889-92 famine, known in most of northern 
Ethiopia as the “cruel days". It began with a 
rinderpest epizootic, followed by high temper- 
atures, the failure of the rains, invasions of 
locusts and army worms, and finally cholera. 
The famines of the 1970s and 80s were the 
worst this century, comparable to the 1889-92 
crisis. 

Oman’s land 

Peregrine Hodson 

PHILIP WARD 

Travels In Oman: on the track of the early 
explorers 

557pp. Oleander Press.£27.50. 
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Philip Ward does not tell us why he decided to 
travel through Oman, although at the end of 
his acknowledgements he states the purpose of 
his book: "If Travels in Oman helps to stir the 
blood - to excite wanderlust - then it will have 
achieved its objective.” Writing about a coun- 
try such as Oman where the way of life has 
continued more or less the same for a thousand 
years, but which has had to adjust rapidly to 
late twentieth-century realities, Is not an easy 
task. Of his 557 pages, over 350 are reproduced 
from pamphlets and reports by other, mainly 
nineteenth-century travellers. A further sjxty 
pages are taken up by photographs of modern- 
day Oman, so that the original work by Ward 
amounts to a mere 140 in total. Finding four 
P a B*$ reproduced from the meteorological reg- 
ister for the month of June on the North East- 
ern Coast of Arabia, 1861, and one page of 
temperatures for the full twelve months of 
lhe deader may ask whether Ward has 
achieved a satisfactory; order of priorities. 

, iThe prablem U pne Of selection. Although 
many of the nineteenth-century accounts of 
Oman cqhtalned lq this book have never been 
reprinted from, the learned journals' in which 
™ opgiiwlty appeared, there is good reason: 
-5° mahjly scholarly interest , 

and are pften wrilten in tjfe 

political 
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James McCann’s reconstruction of the hi*, 
tory of the northern Wallo region in the Derinrt 
between 1900 and 1935 provides a remaikaNe 
insight into the way in which an impoverished 
rural population contended not only with natu- 
rnl disasters like famine but with the rival 
attentions of local warlords. Northern Wallo 
notes McCann, never emerged as a strongs 
gional entity and was ‘‘often dismembered in 
the struggle for personal power amom 
Ethiopia’s oligarchs". Its final destiny was to 
be incorporated into Haile Selassie’s modem 
imperial nation, after which it was largely 
ignored. 1 

This process did not occur without attempts 
at resistance, inspired as much by local 
hardship as by resentment against new i m . 
perial masters. In 1928, after drought and lo- 
custs put paid to hopes of a good harvest, raid- 
ing parties from Wallo began to plunder adjj. 
cent areas. The interruption this caused to 
trade prompted Haile Selassie, newly crowned 
as negus, to dispatch a series of expeditionary 
forces to north-east Ethiopia until all resist- 
ance was crushed. 

McCann describes in rich detail the impact 
of such events on life in Wallo, showing how 
local institutions such as marriage, property 
and inheritance changed with the region’s fluc- 
tuating fortunes. His account is all the more 
impressive because of the dearth of material on 
northern Wallo. Neither church records nor 
imperial chronicles proved to be of much use. 
McCann found, however, a treasure store in 
Italian consular records. A commercial treaty 
signed in 1906 between the Italian government 
and Emperor Menelik gave Italy the right to 
place "commercial” agents at economically 
strategic locations in northern Ethiopia to 
supervise Italian trade interests. “In effect", 
writes McCann, "the succession of political 
agents, doctors, telegraphers, and trade spe- 
cialists constituted a comprehensive and well- 
informed espionage network that reported to 
officials of the Ministero delle Colonie on a 
regular, sofnetimes daily, basis between 1906 
and 1935." All very useful, of course, for plan- 
ning an invasion. But of equal value to his- 
torians trying to reconstruct the region's past. 


civil engineering projects with approval, bulhe 
gives very little insight into how the life and 
traditions of Oman have been affected by such 
developments. The people he meets seem to 
have very few opinions; as a result, the author's 
encounters with them seem flat and inconclu- 
sive. Nevertheless there are many pleasing dis- 
coveries among the pages of this book and m 
must be .grateful to Ward for making them 
more generally available: the dry, laconic 
humour of Sir Percy Cox and the robust phleg- 
maticness of men such, as Lieut-Coionel S. B. 
Miles and James Theodore Bent, or character 
such as Lees, “a tall, doubtless terrifying figufr 
in his battered panama . . . brandishing Ids 
geological hammer". 

Travels In Oman contains no bibliography 
and no index of maps (the two most recent 
representations of Oman entire" are Well- 
stead’s of 1834-5 and Miles’s of 1885). The 
quality of reproduction is so poor that in part* 
the text is almost illegible and some'of lhe 
photographs look like rectangles of blurred 
ectoplasm. The pictures taken more recently, 
presumably by Ward, are somewhat dearer, 
but oddly captioned: ’‘Scrub on the phjifef 
plain near Mirbat, With Ali Ahmad against ih® 
Qarah Mountains". ' . . " ’ 

Having accompanied us from Muscat, and 
thence toSharqiyah, Jabal Akhdhar and pha- 
hlrpr, Batinah, Musandam oud.Dhufar, Warn 
bids us jfarewell in Ain Humran,' seven 
kilometres off . the main road to Tagah.Hn 
final words are: “Unobtrusive parking p!#®* 
are hidden so that nature below Jpbal Q B J ar 
blossoms mid , burgeons without ; Unsightly- 
terference from machines^ Attractive heap 5 
have been : cut by a toplarist to form slope - 

roofed gr^n 'chbins’ jinking rtt the eaves. , 
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In the past Lebanon was variously presented to Jf 

lhe world as a beacon of freedom in the Middle f c 

East, a unique exnmple in the region of the 
success of a liberal economic system, a refuge se 
for minorities, an outpost of Christianity, a c j 
leaven of civilization and an integral part of the s , 

Mediterranean world. Most of these roles fi- w 
gurc in Roger Scruton's lament for « land of a 
lost content. The ills of Lebanon, he suggests, e 
have been the consequences of outside in- 
tervention. In the nineteenth century It was the t 
Ottomans who first fostered sectarian conflict t , 
there, and since 1975 Syria has been behind the c 

disasters which have overtaken its small neigh- 
bour. On the other hand, Scruton bemoans the ■ 

failure of the West to intervene to support the 
deserving Christians who made Lebanon such 
a successful country and for that failure he 
blames Western newspaper correspondents 
(and in particular the arch-villain Robert Fisk 
of The Times) for misrepresenting the situation 
and persistently displaying the Christians in an 
unfavourable light. He calls on the West to 
wake up to the true state of affairs and to 
intervene to remake a free Lebanon, even if its 
boundaries would necessarily be narrower 
than those of the present State. Such, he de- 
clares, are Ihe hope and duty of Christendom. 

One difficulty with Professor Scruton’s 
account arises from the circumstance that the 
boundaries of Lebanon have fluctuated over 
time. There is the area which fell under the 
authority of Fakhr al Din II in the seventeenth 
century, the Ottoman Mutasanjfate of 1861— 
1918, and the present state which was created 
in 1920 and which may be described as the 
product of Maronite greed and French indulg- 
ence.^ an intriguing passage Scruton suggests 
lh8t in advancing their claims the Maronites 
had in mind the creation of a haven for minor- 
ities, but the record shows that they were main- 
ly concerned to create a political unit large 
enough to be viable as an independent State. 
Indeed, if a haven for minorities were required 
a smaller area would have been appropriate , as 
some Frenchmen and some Maronites argued 
at the time. A Christian refuge would have 
consisted of the northern part Of Mount Leba- 
non, and a haven for minorities of the whole of 
the Mountain a^ far south as the Jabal Amil. 
But such units could have aspired to no more 
than autonomy within a larger unit on the mod- 
el of the Mutasarrifate. Economic opportunity 
required the inclusion of Beirut, if not of Tri- 
poli and Sidon. And It was Bieirut also which 
was the source of the liberal political culture 
that Scruton admires i pot the Maronite rural 
heartland on the Mountain, In a sentence neat- 
ly constructed so as to enable him to have his 
cake and eat it, Scruton writes, “if there is a 
modern Arabic culture it is thanks, almost en- 
tirety, to what has been achieved over the last 
Wlury and a half in Lebanon". That claim can 
otlly refer to the achievement of Christian 
Lebanese writers who learned their craft in 
! . Beirut, often at .the American, University, 

mltfjiL'ci . -i ■ ■ LtLU pomrt nf 


“it is some other, warmer thing". Lebanon 
cannot be a fully secularized State, he asserts; 
only confessional politics correspond to the 
social reality. On this point, oddly enough, 
Scruton is in agreement with the Syrians. 
Syrian armed intervention in (he summer of 
1976 was intended to prevent the victory of the 
alliance of Palestinians and the Lebanese 
National Movement led by Kamal Janbalat. 
who desired the abolition of the confessional 
system and the establishment of a secular Slate 
(although Hafiz al-Asad believed that he only 
wanted revenge on the Maronites). The Syrian 
solution was a modification of the confessional 
system which would have diminished without 
obliterating the Maronite ascendancy. 
Seemingly this solution was acceptable also to 
the Lebanese Sunni leaders and to the leading 
Shi’i faction. Probably the Druzes would also 
have adopted it after the murder of Kamal 
Janbalat. The opponents of confessional re- 
form have been the secular radicals, the fun- 
damentalist Shi'is and the Maronites them- 
selves. The most powerful Maronite group de- 
cided that if they could not have a confessional 
system with Maronite pre-eminence they 
would prefer the effective partition of Lebanon 
and the creation of a Maronite or Christian 
enclave. 

Scruton defends both the ascendancy and 
the enclave. He argues that Lebanon was bet- 
ter off under Maronite domination. To many 
outsiders this view would seem very plausible; 


Lebanon was then reasonably free and 
prosperous, and even those at the bottom of 
lhe heap were better off than most other 
Arabs. Unfortunately it has been plain, at least 
since 1958, lhat many Lebanese did not see the 
matter in that light. These critics claimed a 
bigger share of the cake partly on the grounds 
that the population balance between religious 
communities on which the confessional system 
was based had changed. Scruton dismisses this 
last argument; in the first place he contends 
(against lhe views of almost all other writers) 
that there is no good evidence that the Christ- 
ians arc not still us numerous as the Muslims, 
and that even if the balance has shifted the 1943 
distribution of power should remain, because, 
one infers, only the Mnronitcs can he trusted to 
run Lebanon as it should be run. 

It seems clear, however, that the Maronitc- 
dominnted systems of 1920-75 cannot be res- 
tored without outside aid; und the last hopes of 
dial ended when, after their experiences in 
1982-84, Israel and the United Slates decided 
that the goal was not worth the price. Reluc- 
tantly, therefore, Scruton falls back upon the 
Maronite enclave, a purely Christian version of 
the old Mutasarrifate. The role of die West is 
to imitate the action of Napoleon Ilf in 1H6C1 
and to intervene to induce Syria to concede the 
existence of such a unit, and (on the model of 
1861-1918) to intrigue in Beirut and Damascus 
in order to maintain it. 

At the heart of any reconsl ruction of the 


Lebanese polity must be an agreement be- 
tween the Maronites and the Shi'is, the latter 
the least studied of Ihe major Lebanese com- 
munities. August Richard Norton's account of 
the Shi’is, Amal anti the Shi’a, is □ valuable 
one. Two points stand out from it. The first is 
the extent of the changes wrought among the 
Shi’is since the 195Us through urbanization, 
new leadership and the acquisition of the pow- 
er of independent action. No one can put the 
Shi’is back in the bottle. The second point is 
the commitment of part of the new leadership 
to Lebanon uftd its willingness to accept the 
confessional system. But uncertainty sur- 
rounds the attitudes of the diverse religious 
groups. The struggle for the Slii’i soul is not a 
simple matter of Amal versus the [undamental- 

ln Lebanon's Predicament, a collection of 
essays by the Lebanese sociologist Samir Kha- 
luf. the point is made that it is not religion but 
kinship which is the most fundamental 
Lebanese relationship; the religious commun- 
ity assumes greater importance when people 
leave the countryside for the city. For Khalaf 
these primordial tics grease the Lebnnese sys- 
tem al the lower levels, but clog it at the higher 
levels. In most of his essays this fact gives him 
more cause for satisfaction than for gloom, but 
in the last essays, written more recently, it 
brings him to despair. Like Roger Scruton he 
looks back sadly on a land of lost content. Only 
his, of course, is a different land. 


Irreconcilable rights 
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which Scruton holds responsible for some of 
Lebanon’s troubles,: In fact, the attributes 


Lebanon’s troubles. -In fact, the attributes 
; claimed for .Lebanon apply to different Leba- 
hons. hpd (his (pith is constantly obscured in A 
Land field, Hostage, which glosses qver impor- 
tant rlitilnn»U«. anrl nlarA and ffliis to 
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“We know that we are standing at the edge of a 
precipice in this country ... but at the same 
lime we must guard the soul of every Jew and 
particularly of young Jews, lest they regard the 
rifle as their god. They must pray for the hour 
when they can cast away their rifles, ^oset 
Gorny opens his study with this i942 quotation 
from Moshe Shertok (Sharett), who was 
Israel’s first Foreign Minister and, for a brief 
spell. Prime Minister. Thai longed-for hour 
when the young men of frra^can cast their 
rifles away may never come. The Arab-Israeli 
dispute has become the most bitter and 
longest-running confrontation between two 
oeoDles (except perhaps that between the 
Greeks and the Turks) in modem history ;it is 
certainly the mosl complex. In a conflict md! 
such duration and complexity, neither side 
claim that justice is solely on its side. Nor can 
one side claim wllh credibility that only its 

adversary has committed reprehensible deeds 
For the propagandist, or for that matter t 
historian, the wealth of contradictions and 
sheer mass of events confronting him mean 
that he can select the material thatsupportshis 
chosen idea of prejudice. Herein lies one of lhe 
chief differences between Gomy s Zto/itfm 
and the Arabs 1882-1948 and Michael Palum- 
bo’s The Palestinian Catastrophe. 

From its beginning at the turn of »*»«ntury, 

J aho- 

was regarded as inevitable; at the other, Brit 
Shalom led by liberal intellectuals like Hugo 
SnSin^Mdo Magnet, and Arthur Rup- 
oin rough! rapprochement of the two peoples 
within the framework Qf; a bhnatlonfil enlljy. 

Yosef Corny points out that as a na ftonal 
' upment Zionism was "based on certain so- 
"? i Political principles without which Its 
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Palestine, its historical homeland; the desire to te 
achieve a Jewish majority in Palestine; the qi 
creativity of an exclusive Jewish labour force as ui 
a pre-condition for an independent Jewish tr 

society in Palestine; and the belief that a re- al 

naissance of Hebrew culture was essential for n 
the rebirth of the nation. These, as well as the v 
involvement of the world powers in the region , F 
directly and indirectly shaped Zionist attitudes i 
to the Arabs. Until the clash between Arabs i 
and Jews in the war of 1948. the milestones of < 
this development were the Balfour Declare- t 
tion of 1917, the rise of Arab nationalism and c 
the riots of 1929. and the Arab revolt of 1936. v 
Could the conflict have been avoided? In 
retrospect, as Gorny shows, the answer must I 
be no. The nationnl objectives of the Arabs i 
and the Jews were simply irreconcilable. Yet ; 
many of the earliest mainstream Zionists 1 
naively believed that once the Arabs under- 
stood that the Zionist programme could not be . 

thwarted, they would accept it and even 
cooperate. Jabotinsky, almost alone among bis 
contemporaries, well understood the serious- 
ness of Arab nationalism. His thinking was 
therefore directed at a winner-lakes-all strug- 
gle with the Arabs for the possession of Pales- 
tine The Constructive Socialists, on the other 
hand, assumed that in essence the problem in 
Palestine was not a clash of two national move- 
ments but a class struggle in which the Arab 
working class should make common cause with 
the Jewish against exploiting effendies (land 
owners) and imperialist powers. The nots of 
1929 made Zionists realize that an arrange- 
ment with the Arabs was not attainable. In 
1939 a partition of Palestine was reluctantly 
accepted by the Jews but rejected outnght by 
the Arabs. By now, however, the fate of Euro- 
pean Jewry was the main preoccupation of the 
Zionists, and attempts al reaching an accom- 
modation with Ihe Arabs were all but sus- 

^Malnstream socialist Zionism, which was 
ultimately the movement which shaped Israel, 
from ’ the beginning harboured one telling 
ideological contradiction: how to settle the 
- achievement of ft Jewish majority in Palestine 
i With Us declared principle that no people 
i should dominate another. Gorny mentions this 
t almost in passing, but gow no further. His 
> research, however, is meticulous, and he has 
. written mi extremely useful book which sus- 
s tains an authoritative narrative about one of 
the most pomplex problems to have dogged Ihe 
il Zionist movement,' 

I- : The Palestinian Catastrophe might have 
s complemented Gorny’s study. Alas, it does 
s not. The fragedy of the Palestinians is one of 
r- (he most terrible of our time. They 16st the 
n battle for Palestine bceaup the Jews were b£t- 
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ter organized, more flexible in their policies, 
uuickcr to seize opportunities, but above all 
determined, to a degree the Palestinians and 
their unreliable Arab backers failed to appreci- 
ate in their inflexible maintenance of an "all or 
nothing" stance. In the clash, not right and 
wrong but two irreconcilable rights have been 
pitted against each other. Palumbo makes the 
Zionists the villains of the piece, without any 
redeeming features, without any mitigating cir- 
cumstances. Thus Ihe early Zionists, he claims, 
had a close relationship with antisemites be- 
cause Herzl “believed [they] were the most 
useful allies for the Zionists”. Again, every 
“Zionist” victory in the 1948 war was attended 
by rape, looting and more often than not by 
massacre: “Rape would become a weapon 
used by the Zionists to terrorise the Arab civi- 
lians in Palestine." 

It is true that there were excesses on the 
Jewish side - as well as on Ihe Arab. The 
massacre at Dier Yassin, perpetrated by the 
Irgun under the command of Menahem Begirt , 
was the most publicized of such atrocities. At 
the time, it horrified the Jewish settlement. 

But according to Palumbo, Dier Yassin was 
not the exception but the rule. 

Most of the atrocities allegedly committed 
by Zionists which are listed in the book will be 
new to those familiar with Israel and its mod- 
em history, yet the first Arab- Jewish war of 
1948 was one of the most extensively reported 
conflicts of modern times, and it aroused uni- 
versal interest. Journalists could move about 
freely. Israel, Palumbo admits, is an open soci- 
ety where few secrets can be kept. Is it possible 
that so many outrages could have been kept 
hidden all these years, without even Arab 
propagandists knowing about them? 

Palumbo argues that the expulsion of the 
Palestinians from their land wns executed as a 
deliberate policy of Zionism. Israel has consis- 
tently denied this, claiming that many of the 
Palestinians left on the order of the Arab High 
Command. There has been no hard evidence 
to support this claim. But the fact is that some 
350,000 Palestinians from some of the areas 
which experienced hard fighting, remained. 
How ijoes this square with Palumbo’s claim? 
s Bias a pa rt , The Palestinian Catastrophe siif- 

s fe'rs from many historical errors. Palumbo re- 
s fers to Tel Aviv as once a suburb of Jaffa, 
i- though it was built by Jews on the sand dunes 
if south of Jaffa and from its foundation in 1909 
o has always been a purely Jewish town. He de- 
scribes Moshe Duynn in 1948 as a relatively 
e unknown professional soldier; and refers to the 
j S prominent Haifa trade union leader Abbu 
af Hushi by the Alrab-sounding name Abu Hushi. 

le None of this suggests! that Michael Palumbo 
it- lias dope his homework thoroughly. 
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Lloyd Georgian moments 
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Headline; An unauthorised biography 
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It is very easy to see Michael I lescllme as the 
most obnoxious sort of Tory smoothie. Known 
at Oxford as MicEuici Philistine, he showed no 
intellectual or cultural interests hut devoted all 
his efforts to becoming President of the Union, 
mapping out his future career decade by 
decode with the openly proclaimed goal of 
becoming Prime Minister around 1 990. To this 
end he made a quick fortune in properly and 
publishing before getting into Parliament at 
the third attempt in 1966, after which he ad- 
vanced rapidly to the Cabinet by dint of an 
energetic flair fur public relations and the 
shameless wooing of the party conference. No 
man. unless it be Cecil Parkinson, has seemed 
to gel so fur in contemporary politics on the 
strength of good looks alone. Without friends 
or allies, apparently burdened by no political 
philosophy beyond his own advancement, he 
nevertheless appeared up to January I9K6 to he 
well on target. Then he blew ii in a gamble 
which did not come off. 

Fringe benefit 


On this reading, Hcse! tine's resignation was 
a calculated move to get out from underneath 
Mrs Thatcher's increasingly accident-prone 
and unpopular Government, with the max- 
imum of publicity, in order to position himself 
to he (he beneficiary of her subsequent fall or 
defeat at the General Election in 1987 or 19RH. 
And yet there is another way of looking u( 
He sc! tine which lends suppurt to a quite diffe- 
rent interpretation of his Westland walk-out. 
The key lies in his oft-proclaimed admiration 
of. and self-identification with, Lloyd George, 
whose portrait he has carried with him from 
Ministry to Ministry throughout his career. 
Lloyd George is an unusual hero for a Tory. 
His attraction for Hescltine - apart from his 
Wclshness (Hcseltine was brought up in Swan- 
sea) and n liking for wearing his hair longer 
than the convention of his day approved - is his 
positive freedom front ideological baggage. 
Lloyd George was distrusted for this in his 
lifetime, hut it is increasingly the quality for 
which historians have appreciated him. He was 
a supreme executive with the ability to get 
things done, and that is precisely the image 
Hescltine lias of himself. 

His most Lloyd Georgian mnflient came dur- 
ing his famous three-week visit to Liverpool 
after tile Tnxteth riots of 1981. This was the 
moment when lie transcended the limitations 
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There can be few political scientists, who, un- 
wary enough to look up Richard Rose's list of 
publications in the British Library catalogue, 
will not feci a sense of their own inadequacy. It 
is not only his energy and range that are daunt- 
ing; a high proportion of his work lias been well 
timed, to the point, influential. Unusually, 
however, Ministers and Ministries, the latest 
addition to the Rose oeuvre, does hnvc a pro- 
duction-line feel to it. What is it for? It is billed 
as “u product of a fivc-yenr programme of re- 
search", but there is little evidence that Profes- 
sor Rose did much more than draw on his own 
intellectual resources and wide knowledge of 
secondary material. In fact, he is only a contri- 
butor to a book nearly half of which is the work 
of three other scholars, writing respectively 
about the Scottish, Welsh and Northern Ire- 
land Offices. Each of these essays provides a 
valuable review of the recent history and work- 
ings of the department in question. But none 
has a great deal to do with the ideas of Profes- 
sor Rose. 1 

, "^* e separate studies provide intriguing in- 
sights into the activities of segments of the 
government machine with very different ori- 
gins. Two of tlie departments described (the 
Scottish and Welsh Offices) are peripheral 
bureaucratically as well as in (heir geographical 
remit: dogs with little bite. The Scottish Office, 
set up in 1885, was the prototype, but seniority 
has bestowed little importance. ‘‘Ultimately", 
concludes Richard Parry in his essay, “the 
Scottish Office is a collection of functions 
which amount to only a small part of govern- 
ment in Scotland." The main. purpose of- the 
department is symbolic and political: to per- 
suade Scottish people that they are being consi- 
dered independently of the rest of the United 
Kingdom when this is in reality seldom the 
ease. As Ian C. Thomas shows, (he Welsh 
Office (created by Harold Wilson in 1964 to 
give Jim Griffiths an appropriate scini-sinecuic 
of Cabinet rank) retains a similar role , without 
power even to impede the wishes of major 
Departments of State. (An interesting table of 
departmental “status'' in Rose's section of the 
book lias the Welsh Office ranking km pn 
every count, and the Scottish Office on every 
count except one.) It would not be too cynical 
to say that the two Offices exist in order to give 
British governments a Celtic flavour, in order 
to reward loyal local standard-bearers, and fas 
in the case of (he unfortunate Mr Peter Wal- 
ker) to provide the British equivalent of the 
embassy of ; the Mongolian People's Republic. 


As P. N. Bell (an NIO Assistant Secretary) 
shows in his illuminating essay, the Northern 
Ireland Office is different. Politically and mili- 
tarily in the front line, it has real powers and 
responsibilities - mainly arising out of (lie 
Northern Ireland (Temporary Provisions) Act 
1972, which introduced Direct Rule. Bell 
writes of the early crisis management activities 
of the Office that they consisted of “improvisa- 
tion by a small band of officials operating more 
as an extended Private Office than a normal 

Government Department Arrangements 

often seemed to reflect more the personal 
work-style of individual Secretaries of State 
than settled administrative structures." 

Apart from political difficulties, the new 
f ncct * , * 1e P r °blcms of dealing with 
Whitehall on the one hand, and with the 
Northern Ireland Departments with their own 
avi! services (which it inherited) on the other. 
Bell describes admirably the process by which 
a temporary expedient has - * facto - become 
permanent, making the NIO today much more 
like a regular UK ministry. Meanwhile there 
has been “a progressively more centralised 
corporate approach (a management”, and the 
operations of the department have exposed the 
Province, more immediately than might other- 
wise have been the cose, to the full blast of 
British public expenditure controls. 

Taken individually or as a group, these in- 
telligent if highly spedalized essays are well 
worth reading. What is odd is their place in this 
book: neither tacked on as addenda nor the 
substance of it, but sandwiched in the middle of 
chapters by Rose which constitute, in effect, a 
general introduction, starting with some basic 
information about ministerial careers and the 
structure of Whitehall. 

It is not true, as Rose asserts, that accept- 
ance for a list of potential candidates is a neces- 
sary step towards becoming an MP. As far as 
the Labour Party is concerned, no such re- 
quirement exists. However, the chapters on 
ministerial functions contain handy facts. 
Nine-tenths uf American Cabinet Secretaries 
. ev cr hold one Cabinet post; but the “me- 
dian" (a favourite Rose word) British Cabinet 
minister is likely to hold fl t least two in the 
. CdRrcc of his/her career. An oven more perti- 
nent contrast is between, pre and post-war Bri- 
tain: since 1945 the average tenure of office in 

P^n^ular post of a Cabinet minister is less 
than half what it was before 1939. Yet another 
cause of national decline? Or just .a symptom? 
“The velocity with which, ministers speed 
around Whitehall has increased in spite of the 
fact that the programme commitments and 
complexity of the average ministry have grown • 
great ly \ Rose observes. Hence what, goes bn 
inside ministries is commebjurttcly more Unj 
portanf fhamhe pcbplq who head thenp - one 
thought which does prov/tjo a connecting ' 
thread in this uneasily disparate, if sometimes 
stimulating, book’. ' I '•? . ■>.- «\- * « t /.i; .'v-.*v : ‘ 


of his wealth and natty suitings, discovering for 
himself the desperate problems of the inner 
cities, bussing in bankers and building society 
chiefs to expose them to the same experience 
and impressing the cynical people of Liverpool 
with the sincerity of his conviction that some- 
thing must and therefore could be done for 
them, the free market ideology of the Con- 
servative Government notwithstanding. Since 
then he has had his cause, which he has not 
been afraid to preach to his still adoring fans at 
the party conference and constituency dinners: 
the belief that - as he expressed it in the title of 
his recent book, Where There's a Will (re- 
viewed in the TLS of April 24) - solutions can 
be found, specifically by a pragmatic combina- 
tion of public and private enterprise. 

This impatience for action is what disting- 
uishes Heseltine from the Pym/Prior/Gilmour 
school of patrician wets who carped nervously 
at Mrs Thatcher's doctrinaire ruthlessness 
while awaiting their dismissal between 1979 
and 1983. For Prior it was A Question of 
Balance ; Pym hankered for The Politics of 
Consent. But Hcscltine's freedom from ideolo- 
gy is not.siniply a matter of keeping the ship 
passively afloat; nor is it, after all, just ambi- 
tious (rimming. Rather it is a practical man's 
iiulit Terence to what methods are used to 
achieve solutions, so long ns solutions are 
achieved. Though not “one of us”, he is tem- 
peramentally not a wet cither. He is in fact the 
true heir of the interventionist Conservatism of 
Edward Heath. That is why he sat so uncom- 
fortably for six years in Mrs Thatcher’s 
Cabinet, until the moment when he could 
stand it - or rather her - no longer. On Julian 
Critchley s account here, his resignation was 
less a calculated political manoeuvre than an 
unpremeditated and quickly regretted explo- 
sion of frustration, boredom and exasperation. 

It seems certain that it will cost him what 



May !8, 1 973 : after opening the South Dank Time 
Show, Michael Heseltine, Aerospace Minister, pom 
for photographs at the controls of the WHE airbag®. 

chance he had of reaching his life’s goal. Julian 
Cntch ley’s lightweight but enjoyable book- it 
is not really a biography so much as an affec- 
tionately irreverent sketch - ends with the esti- 
mate that the odds are three-to-one against 
him. But that was written before the election, 
when it was not certain that Mrs Thatcher 
would win again and undreamed-of that she 
would win again so handsomely. He cannot 
hope to mount a challenge from the back ben- 
ches, and she has now no need to bring him 
back into the Government. Nevertheless Tar- 
zan pacing the wilderness is a more attractive 
figure than Goldilocks smoothly on the make. 
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Apprenticeship to power 
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Junior Ministers in British Government 
199pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £25 
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To the public, most junior ministers - par- 
liamentary under-secretaries and ministers of 
stale - are obscure figures; many of them de- 
servedly so. Yet it is from their ranks that the 
Cabinet and the Prime Minister are recruited. 
Further, the role played by junior ministers 
casts a good deal of light upon wider problems 
of recruitment and accountability in British 
government. The subject, therefore, of Kevin 
Theakston's book, the first comprehensive 
account of. the constitutional and political 
status of these unglamorous packhorees, is of 
more than limited of parochial Interest. 

The sharp separation between political and 
administrative roles which is sO characteristic 
of contemporary British government, is a pro- 
duct of the nineteenth century. The distinction 
between the parliamentary under-secretary a 
political figure, and the permanent secretary of 
a government department, was first officially 
made in a Treasury minute in 183) , But it was 
hot until 1869 that the subordinate position of - 
me junior minister was confirmed when 
Robert Lowe, as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gavo his permanent Secretary a right of appeal 
against his own junior minister, the financial 
secretary, in enses where the permanent secre- 
tary s advice had been rejected. 

Fronuhe beginning, the junior minister was 

chosen for his political ond parliamentary abili- 

liejTather than forlkny specialist expertise or 
executive skijls. Theakston’s examination of 
the appointments diaries of two. junior minis- 

cr$ in Mrs Thatches administration fllus- 
rarcs in a striking way the triviality bf much of 
the ^OTk they are expected to undertake. Inst 
fifteen jiqur day spent ; mainly on public reia- 

• lio ™ artlvi ^s in ‘henorth of l^glarid andoV' 

par tartteniary -duties, William Waidegrave , -a 

'i 


an hour, with half an hour being allotted fori 
Manpower Services Commission presentatior 
on non-advanced further education with hi! 
confrere at the Department of Education anc 
Science. In fact, the junior minister has far less 
opportunity to devote himself to policy- 
making than a special adviser responsible per- 
sonally to the minister and without the incubus 
of the parliamentary and public relations 
duties which form the bane of the junior minis- 
ter’s life, making him busy but unproductive. 
There are probably few other democracies in 
which the assessment of politicians is based so 
exclusively upon their performance at the 
House of Commons dispatch box. Whether 
this provides good training for decision-mak- 
ing in government is, perhaps, questionable. 
t Theakston concludes, after a brief compara- 
tive examination of the role of junior ministers 
in other democracies, by emphasizing the poli- 
tical constraints which hinder the search for 
effective government. Prime Ministers like to 
be surrounded with a large number of junior 
ministers as an ever-present indication of the 
value of patronage, while parliamentarians are 
jealous of the virtues of the Palace of West- 
minster and insist upon a lengthy parliamen- 
tary apprenticeship before anyone can be con- 
sidered for government office. "Iiriprovements 
in the supply of specialized, executive-type 

ministers,". Theakston believes, “are contin- 
gent on far-reaching changes in British political 
life, including the working of the party system 
and the organization of parliament.'* It is a 
gloomy conclusion, but one which it would be 
difficult to Controvert. Students of British 
government will be grateful to Theakston for 
guiding the reader so skilfully through part of 
thq tangled undergrowth bf Westminster and 
Whitehall; and for confirming the truth of Sir 
John HoSkyns's dictum that in Britain "being* 1 
professional politician means being an amateur 
minister", • • . 

The. recently published Chronology of British 
Parliamentary By- Election* 1833-1987 by f- 
W. S.- Craig (383pp. Chichester: Parliamentary 
Research Services. £25. 0 9Q0178 31 0) aims to 
"provide pn easy and accurate reference guide 
to almost- 4,000 py-e)ections- which have l^en 
Place since the General Election of 3832"; He 

asserts that '‘Politicians’ who dismiss -bad -by*:, 
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Serving Art and Mammon 



Michael Tanner 


JOSEPHHOROWITZ 

Understanding Toscanini 

491 pp. Faber. £20. 

057U49499 


fn the United States this book is subtitled, nous 
inelegantly but accurately, “How [Toscanini] of ir 
became an American culture-god and helped long 
create a new audience for old music”. Under- pla> 
standing Toscanini is concerned to elucidate don 
, he phenomenon of his career rather than his this 
personality or his art, though both of these of t 
receive detailed documentation in the course bee 
of this unwieldy and overlong, though extra- dui: 
ordinarily fascinating book. Joseph Horowitz, and 
who has previously earned our gratitude for a nc 
the magnificent Conversations with Arrau, eV e 
undertakes to give a history of the remarkable Sot 
position that Toscanini attained in American spc 
life, and to put that whole complex saga into a 1 
still’ larger context, reaching back into the mid- he 
nineteenth century and forward to the present f ec 
day. 

He begins with American attitudes towards thi 
Europe, or more specifically, with Mark ^ 
Twain's Innocents Abroad , revealing hostility 
towards the Old Wdrld but also nervous defer- ra< 
cnee in the face of its achievements. Simul- nj 
laneously he sketches P. T. Barnum's brilh- « 
antly successful marketing of Jenny Lind, the 
“Swedish Nightingale". What develops in Part m 
One is not so much an argument or a narrative m 
as an evocation of the United States as the ide a 1 li I 

locale for someone who could make the alarm- in 

ingly deep, large and hard-to-grasp cultural ' 
heritage of modern Europe available to the 
eager, art-hungry and naive inhabitants of a e 
mass civilization. What was needed, Horowitz p 
claims, was a personality whom the Americans c 

could both hold in awe and identify with, and a p 
mode of performance that suited both the 
values that they prized (and still do) and that / 
was adapted to the new media of mass com- 
munication - radio from the 1920s on, tele- I 
vision from the late 1940s, and the gra- j 
mophone, The tale becomes a double one, 
both parts of it cautionary: Toscanini’s genius 
as a performer and idiosyncrasies as a man are ' 
shown being developed and warped to please 
his public, and the music he performs under- 
goes deformation to a similar end, at the hands 
of highly skilful, ruthless and semi-idealistic 
businessmen-entrepreneurs, of whom one, 
David Sarnoff of NBC, is a kind of doppel- 
ganger of Toscanini. 

The central part of the book, though not that 
which mosl of its readers will probably find the 
most Interesting, is a 300-page account of Tos- 
canini's three periods in the United States. The 
first was as conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera, displacing Mahler and acquiring his 
first set of devoted critics, many of whom sur- 
vived as long as Toscanini himself, writing ever 
more extreme, indeed often unbelievable en- 
comiums, which Horowitz quotes at needless 
length. Toscanini was soon established as the 
priest of music, at the same time as his peasant 
qualities, especially his brutality towards sin- 
gers and orchestral players, enthralled his au- 
diences and probably afforded them substitute 
gratifications. This period came to an end in 
1915, when Toscanini returned to Italy to share 
in the war effort , conducting brass bands under 
heavy gunfire and adding to his legend. 

The second American period began when 
he Was invited to. conduct the New York Phil- 
. ; harmonic In 1926. He made; short work of 
Mengelbcrg arid Furtwangler, highly ^unlike 
one another but both possessing qualities of 
which .Toscanini disapproved, and whion 
Athericans were happy to see replaced by a set 
Of I att ributes which were always thereafter 
attached to himti “objectivity";, “fidelity to the 

• setjire" (but never pedantry), ‘‘iuoidity" and so 

, oni [n one of the book’s most illuminating, 
passages, Horovyitz suggests; that these values 

■ were the result not of a wdirked-out musical 

■ ’> aesthetic oh Toscanini's port , as has often been 
- . - assumed; but rather of justified horror of the 

• of Italian orchestras and'lhe van- 
. [■’ l^qfsirtgejra. His early years were all spent in 

;. * 1%' opera-house, whore he insisted on a 
■ , . sori'Oqsness of approach from both performers 

: : .. -. eh,d. audiences that was wholly salutary, His 
\ 'V. '^ppOsitiori was not to Geriiuln “subjectivity. 
’■ * . Art m trees. 


above all the atrabilious B. H. Haggin, were 
wont to claim; or at least not initially. In some 
ways he admired Furtwangler, and recom- 
mended that he succeed him at the Philharmo- 
nic in 1936. His decline into the martinet of the 
late 1940s and early 1950s, producing those 
unlovely, indeed it often seems music-haling 
performances issued by RCA Victor, monoto- 
nous not only in their intensity but in their kind 
of intensity, was the result, partly, of his life- 
long battle against the indolence of orchestral 
players and the self-advertising antics of prima 
donnas of both sexes. Hence the paradox that 
this man of the people, courageous opponent 
of totalitarianism, passionate lover of liberty, 
became the arch-autocrat of the podium, sub- 
duing altogether the individuality of his players 
and thereby producing streamlined perform- 
ances which were the artistic equivalent of the 
ever-greater efficiency of General Motors, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil and Reynolds Metals, 
sponsors of the later NBC concerts. 

During the third American period, in which 
he conducted his own orchestra, it was per- 
fectly appropriate that the regular announcer, 
Ben Grauer, should introduce a transmission 
thus: 


The universal appeal of music imams perhaps its 
most far-renching expression in these ITcsconinij 
radio and television simulcasts, heard and seen in 
millions of homes. Spreading widely, too, is the use 
of aluminum, the light, strong, rust-proof metal of 
these modern limes. Reynolds aluminum makes ap- 
pliances more efficient, makes automobiles safer and 

more economical. It makes the bnght windows of 
modern homes, and ihe gutters around the eaves, he 
lifetime roofs of family farm budding, he reflect™ 
insulation in your walls. Aluminum fort proieosih 
fine foods you buy, just as Reynolds Wrap, he ori- 
ginal and genuine, keeps food fresh in your kitchen 
Now Arturo Toscanini has jusi made his 
entrance on the stage 0 r Carnegie HaH. and now the 
Reynolds Metals Company invites you to listen as he 
conducts the NBC Symphony Orchestra In the sym- 
phonic interlude from Cfisar Francks The 
Redemption. 

Asone reads the hundred pagesdevoted to this 
last period, 1937-54, one’s spirits sink at the 
horrible union-of art and commerce; a depress- 
ion confirmed by comparing Toscanini s sub- 
lime performance of the Mlssa Solemms a 
1935, in which every element is given full 
weight, and the purity of his interpretation 
matches as nearly as possible that of 
Beethoven's conception, with the unfeeling 
broadcast of 1953, which was commercially 
issued. As so often, a lifetime’s battles for the 
highest causes result in self-parody . submission 
to a creative vision becomes an ugly assertion 
of will. Fighters should (almost) never grow 

° l The wealth of detail Horowitz provides is 


both comic and enraging. Toscanini as culture- 
hero has to be domesticated, so lie appears on 
the covers of Time and Life, as devoted family- 
man (which he was not: he was an inveterate 
philanderer and u frightful father), as father- 
figure of an orchestra at which in fad he 
screamed incessantly in hoarse, Hitlerian 
tones; as "basically humble", whereas he was 
extremely vain and intolerant of other 
performers, and notably reluctant to share the 
limelight with soloists. But this is all tangential 
to Horowitz's central thesis: that Toscanini's 
repertoire shrank disastrously, so that the 
listeners who thought he was providing them 
with the spectrum of high musical culture were 
actually being fed strait-jacketed perform- 
ances of u small number of almost exclusively 
nineteenth-century German classics. While 
Stokowski and Kousscvilsky were adventurous 
in their programme planning. bjBC’s publicity 
machine was equating musical culture with 
museum culture. And thus the situation has 
remained. 

It makes a compelling story, though with 
rather too frequent digressions. But it is less 
convincing than it should be to command full 
assent, partly bccnusc Horowitz takes every 
post hoc to be n propter hoc. He doesn't pro- 
duce much analysis, being content to quote, at 
the book's centre-point, large slnbsnf Adorno, 
some nf them previously unpublished. As 
usual with Adorno, one is alternately per- 
suaded by his semi-epigrams and repelled by 
his paralogical cavoitings, This, for example, 
vis-A-vis a Toscanini performance, is rather 
impressive: 


To be sure, passages are not here inflated or climaxes 
overstressed for the sake of fascination. There is iron 
discipline. Bui precisely iron. The new fetish is the 
flawlessly functioning, metallically brilliant appar- 
atus hs such, in which all the cogwheels mesh so 
nerfccily that not the slighest hole remains open lor 
[he meaning of the whole. Perfect, immaculnic per- 
formance in the latest style presents [the work] as 
already complete from ihe very first note. The per- 
formance sounds like its own phonograph record. 


But he throws his intellectual weight around 
recklessly, and Horowitz is happy to let him 
do his diagnostic work for him. 

Nor is this the book's only serious short- 
coming. In his introduction Horowitz states 
that Furtwangler "figures prominently as a 
Toscanini antipode". That is not true. Only at 
one point, latein ParlThree, does FurtwSngler 
figure prominently at all, except as a victim of 
Toscanini’s greater public appal and of 
libellous propaganda claiming that he was a 
Nazi. When Horowitz discusses the different 
approaches to conducting the Prelude to Act 
One of Lohengrin he is brilliantly perceptive, 


hut the discussion doesn’t in any clear way 
support his claims about Toscanini’s media- 
appeal. It is. after all. thunks to records of 
Furtwangler’s performances that during the 
last quarter-century he has risen so aston- 
ishingly in general esteem, not least in the Un- 
ited Slates, where he now figures more extens- 
ively in the record-catalogue than Toscanini, 
but where also, according to Horowitz, the 
vulgarization of high culture in the interests of 
“midcult" has accelerated. And many l ^ e 

features Horowitz descries in Toscanini and his 

cult can be found in Furlwftnglcr and his. 
Sacerdotal references, which he especially 
deplores, arc made more frequently about 
Furtwiinglcr than Toscanini. Perhaps they are 
more justified, but it is the analogy as such that 
Horowitz finds distasteful. Again, he is 
appalled by the shrinkage of Toscanini s reper- 
toire. but that tendency is still more pro- 
nounced in Furtwangler (who was nineteen 
years Toscanini’s junior, and never reached a 
sclerotic old age). Hone looksnt Furtwiingler s 
post-war programmes, they are quite ex- 
traordinarily narrow. That isn’t necessarily 
cause for complaint , since his performances of 
the works lie did conduct were tirelessly ex- 
ploratory; but one docs wish that lie had 
ranged further afield, even within the bounds 
of his highly circumscribed repertoire. Horo- 
witzlainents at great length Toscanini's abdica- 
tion of responsibility towards contemporary 
music, but exactly the same can be said or 
Furtwangler. Distinctions between their alti- 
tudes can certainly be drawn, but they both 
succumb, if either docs, to a general Adorno- 
parroting attack. 

5 Finally, confidence in Horowitz s suf- 
™ alleged highbrowism isn’t increased by his own - 

e Time-style prose, an odd medium in which to 
a criticize popular American taste. No noun or 
ir adjective is immune, it seems, to verb-aliza- 

r- lion. Already in the acknowledgements we 
is rea d of the manuscript being “critiqued"; in 

T “ the introduction “mandated", "impacting and 

"headquartered" aTe to be found. Later on we 
id learn that "Stokowski’s NBC debut season did 
im not idle Toscanini", and that “Beethoven s 

tight, tireless motor rhythms showcase orches- 
rt- iral stamina". And at a critical level Horowitz 
es is sometimes bizarre or simply vulgar. He com- 
a plains, with regard to Toscanini's operatic per- 
at formances with the NBC, of "the absence of 
ler applause to punctuate structure", which sug- 
of gests desperation in finding things to fault, 
of None the less, the book, if read with a certain 
i a fastidious scepticism, will prompt sorio- 
:nt cultural reflections of a kind that are much 
^ct needed in musical discussion, and very rarely 
re, found there. 
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In quiet command 


Arthur Jacobs 


MICHAEL KENNEDY 
Adrian Boult 

342pp. Hamish Hamilton. £1S- 
0241120713 


It is odd indeed that Sir Adrian Boult’s auto- 
biography should have borne the title My Own 

tSS ld e ncya n d « | f-p™cta m a , ionwere 
never qualities associated with him, on or o f 
the platform. His baton was no histrionic 
implement. As Michael Kennedy puls U. m 

,.f sArinn Boult . "He could not rival the 
characterful, avuncular popularity of Wood; 
he had none of Beecham’s raffish charm and 
darcdcvh°y; he lacked the : brilliance and 
eanache of Sargeni; he had not Ihe magnetic 
intensity of Barbirolli." His djstaste for per* 
ronal publicity went to the extreme of request- 

“h* » JR 5 ESL* 0 — 


c"ude hinlfromtheir iisiing bf birthday,. 

: SincTconducting « asscrtion. there .s a per- 

_nl Daradoxto be explained here- Although 

Keniedy ™ S* en acceSS 10 B ° UU ' S 

oS and quotes lavishly from cprrespond- 
nnce it is difficult to feel a rfcal acquaintance 
^ the mao We are left instead with an 

: llrimirablv fiuerit chronicle of a professional 

, ScaMife From 1930, hs conductor of the 
newly forrttid • BBC Symphony Oreheslra, 
3* moulded the orchestra’s qualities and 
B ilnSc M Immense variety of new; music 

: P rimari!y 


his); then, from 1950. principally with the 
London Philharmonic but with other orches- 
tras as well, his interpretative art enjoyed a 
new and more self-directed flowering. Un- 
ostentatiously strong in delivery of the Austro- 
German classics, idiomatically attuned to 
Britain's own musical heritage, he became a 
much-valued recording artist and was still 
recording at eighty-nine, in 1978. 

The earlier period is mainly interesting as a 
. matter of musical Tecord- including the launch 
qf Holst’s The Planets (1918) and a notable 
BBC performance of Berg’s Wozieckj (1934). 
Two episodes of high drama followed. What 
Boult always called his "sacking" by the BBC 
(strictly, an enforced retirement at sixty) was 
pushed by its then Director of Music, Sir 
Stcunrt Wilson. Though the two men had been 
close friends in youth. Boult was now the hus- 
band of Wilson's ex-wife - a relationship 
which, Kennedy reveals, had . astonishingly 
escaped the notice of the BBC's Director- 
Gencrnl. Sir William Haley. Then, when Boult 
was with the London Philharmonic, he was 
involved in ilia controversial dismissal of its 
Communist managing director. Thomas Rus- 
sell-first supporting him, then changing sides. 
“El tu, Brute", said Russell at the crucial meet- 
ing of the shareholders. • 

Can U bo believed that someone in authority 
had "got nt" Bbuit, hinting that support for u 
Communist might jeopardize his eligibility to 
conduct at Queen Elizabeth’s approaching 
coronation? The allegation seems preposter- 
ous, and even more preposterous. js IhtMmr 


■! i ii 


■ m 
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plication of Boult’s venality - but Kennedy 
stops short of denial. Indeed he stops short of 
the kind of insight into his subject’s behaviour 
which may surely be expected of a biographer. 
We hear of Boult’s “manifestations of violent 
temper when he flew into rages, sometimes 
involving physical assault on innocent and 

understandably bewildered and aggrieved 
members of Ihe public". But no such incident is 
detailed, much less explained. As for Lady 
Boult, formerly Ann Wilson, she remains a 
cipher in these pages. 

Three-quarters of the way through the book 
we discover Hint Boult was *’n lifelong believer 
in homoeopathic medicine". What were his 
other beliefs? By family origin he was a Uni- 
tarian, hut did he retain any i , eligious creed? 
Presumably not, since there was no funeral (he 
guve his body to medical research) and, by his 
express request, no memorial service. About 
Boult’s R minces Kennedy also tells little, apart 
from noting acts of generosity. He wns always 
-comfortably off, but we do not learn what was 
■his income as a young man. what were his BBC 
and LPO salaries, what royalties he drew from, 
ills recording contracts, or even the publicly 
. available figure of how much he left In his will. 

‘ The bibliography , described nS “select’’ . is in 
fact skimpad (fifteen items. Including Boult’s 
own writings): it should at least have cited John 
L. Holmes's Conductors on Record (iI982), 
with Us long and factual exposition of Sir 
Adrian’s work. The dropping of one or two 
lines of type on page 176 Is uitforiupate in a 
wfilhppodqced atuj well-illustrated bppk..,u< 
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Abandoned origins 


■ 


Mick Imlah 


PAUL MULDOON 
Meeting I lie Bril Ish 

60pp. Faber. £9.95 (paperback , £.1.95). 
0571 I4K5R t 


It is a surprising fact that the most exciting 
feature of perhaps the most eagerly awaited 
poetry book of 1987 should be its rhyme -given 
the word’s usual connotations of traditional- 
ism, decora live ness, jingle, levity, consola- 
tion. But Meeting the British. Paul Muldoon’s 
fifth and most ambitious collection, is a long 
way from Pope, mid a long way from Wendy 

C'opc. Where Pope lias a couplet. Mu kloon has 
this: "nr lemon / (all those afternoons in the 
Ashrnnlcnn)" - which is two rhyme-words .sup- 
planting the idea of u line with whatever it 
takes to divide them - drawing attention even 
more emphatically than usual to the vml- 
vvonls. Another difference lies in the nature of 
his rhymes, the best of which have never been 
made before and arc unlikely to he heard 
again. Miildoon has always been aware of how 
unexpected consonantal and nssnnuiilnl pair- 
ings will umu.se or disconcert the reader, and it 
is u measure of Ins success with these that his 
(less frequent) use of ordinary full rhyme 
seems relatively underpowered. Adi! to these 
an ability to trap a theme in Hie lexical space 
(often not very much) between I wo words, 
with effects that make Eliot's celebrated 
“trumpets*' / “crumpets" look naive, and you 
buve a technique of rhyming which is in every 
way essential to » difficult and delightful body 
of poetry. ' 

Mu Moon's previous hook, Quaof, made ex- 
ploratory use of words' proximity to one 
another; in “'Hie Right Arm’*, for example: “I 
would give my right arm to have known then / 
how English was itself wedged between / eerie- 
sia ond dglise" - typical in the wny it invokes 
and fcndsoff the crass weight of “English" with 
words that aren't English. Meeting the British 
has several poems whose last rhyme-word is 
matched with the first, so that the whole has 
the appearance of being "wedged" between 
them. Indeed, a single Muldoon rhyme can be 
nil the substance of a short poem (remember, 
from Quoaf . Nairac/ anorak). “The Mist-Net" 
is the slightest here: 

Though he checked the mist-net 
every day for a month 

he caught only two tiny birds; 

. one Pemod-sfp, 

one tremulous crime- dc-men (he; 
their liny sobs 


•. were his mother's dying words;. 

' You musrn’L You mustn't. ■ 

Context, and echo transform this “mist-net" 
from a bird- trap into some mythical object 
mote worthy of Hie word: a drizzly hymen , or a 
film where family tears condense; a delicate 
and unreal property, like another poem’s 
“bucket of steam", whose mysterious signifi- 
cance is pressed from a single accident of con- 
sonance. The illusion sticks that the rhyme- 
words are joined by something htore essential 
than Hie letters they have in common; so the 
-poem works. 

A build-up of pairings like this creates an 
atmosphere where words are actually likely to 
destabilize and slip into the words close to 
them. At low pressure, the irick can seem 
corny; when a character in "7,Middngh Street” 
cites Yeats’s line about "two gift in silk kimo- 
nos", the gazelle is bound in lum out a •■ga- 
zebo" (though this may mean to point out un- 
conscious Muldnonery op Yen Is ’s pari). EHc- 
where ii releases an almost u nbdtevitbld lexical 
abundance. The most spectacular rhyming 
stunt occurs in “Sushi", where Hie “scrim- 
sbandcring" of a carrot is interrupted by this 
isolated outburst (by whom?) of variations un 
’ the cOifsnnflittDi theme 

Is it nut the height of arrogance 
to pkiposu that God’s no more arcane 
. than the s knack or oregano, 
organ? , 

the inner argons 

of beasts and fowls, rite mines of Arignii, 
the poems of Louis Aragon? 

Th/s fragment (which might convey a com- 
plaint against Muldoon’s indiscriminate 


plundering method) is only joined to the rest of 
the poem by its rhymes with (again) the first 
and last lines of the poem - “arguing" and 
"Scot us Eriugena" - and with "erogenous" in 
the middle. When we find further variants 
(“organza ’*, “Oregon”) dispersed through 
other pnems, an enigma presents itself; and 
though there is no need to solve anything (Mul- 
doon is less of a puzzler than he can seem), it 
docs make sense if the origin of this rhyme- 
sequence (which like the theme behind the 
Enigma Variations doesn’t itself appear) is the 
word “origin". 

So a daft rhyme-glut can lead us strnight to 
the heart of the book, for abandoned origins 
are what much of it is about. They provide the 
background to “7. Middngh Street" (the long 
poem we have conic to expect at the hack of a 
Muldoon collection), an ambitious sequence of 
monologues re-creating the experiences, fan- 
tasies and ironicul meditations on art of a group 
of famous floaters and migrants, who meet in a 
New 'i ark house for dinner on Thanksgiving 
Day 1940. It hns seven parts, one each in the 
"voices" (scarcely different) of W. H. Auden. 
Gypsy Rose Lee, Benjamin Britten, Chester 
Kullman, Salvador Dalf, Carson McCulIcrs 
and (a strong finish) Louis MacNeice, each at 
one or more removes from original sonnet 
form. In dm monologue given to Auden 
(rhyme: "I would gladly return to Etien"), 
America is figured as n “great void" ta be filled 
by voluntary and involuntary exiles: 

we are nil now dispossessed: 

prince, poet, construction worker, 
sales nun, soda fountain jerker - 

nil equally isolated. 

Eucli loads flour, sugar and salted 

beef into n covered wagon 
and strikes nut for his Oregon . . . 

The poem is more intriguing for the Tact that 
Mulduon himself has recently swapped (as it 
were) his Irish origins for his Oregon, and gone 
to live in America for some time. Its airy 
meandering structure (the monologues are 
shackled together like trailers by little twists of 
familiar quotation) is part of its free-wheeling 
declaration of cross-cultural freedom. Those 


who prefer the supercharged local narrative of 
“The More a Man Has . . ." {Quo of), and who 
doubt the marketability of the huge cultural 
cargo that Muldoon seems prepared to take on 
(a move that involves much abuse of ancestral 
Yeats and his stationary tower) will at least 
note how rigorously not only this departure but 
the procedures of the book as a whole are in 
keeping with a poetry that has deliberately 
uprooted itself (“Ireland has moved”, notes 
one poem. “They haven’t"). 

This is especially true of the treatment of 
proper names - the most fluid part of the lex- 
icon because they are attached to mortal car- 
goes. Nothing places us more reliably; yet in 
the second poem (“The Coney"), when a car- 
toon rabbit summons the narrator as “Paddy 
Muldoon", we are already unsure whether this 
is a nickname for Paul, or whether the son is 
mistaken for his dying father Patrick. In “7, 
Middagh Street" identities are disrupted large- 
ly for fun. The emigrant hero swears he “will 
not go hack as Auden" but in his absence he has 
already begun to cease to be that: “The Minis- 
ter, in his reply, takes Wystan / for the tennis- 
stnr H. W. Austin . . . [nicknamed ‘Bunny’ - 
compare Auden as ‘albino rabbit’ - compare 
The Coney’ - compare ‘Soutine’s Hare . . 
etc)"; Chester Kallman is invoked as W. H. 
A.’s sonnet-lover, his "Mr. W. H."; Benjamin 
Britten ("Britain" to Carson McCullers) is in 
danger of slipping (literally) into Andre Bre- 
ton; and so on. 

These dissolving names link with the first 
principle of Surrealism, given in the first line of 
Salvador (O'Dnly) Dalf's part of the poem as 
“This lobster is not a lobster." In a remarkable 
elegy, "The Soap-Pig”, Muldoon’s own fre- 
quently surreal or "Ovidian" method and the 
death of his friend Michael Heffernan fix an 
imaginative and an emotional charge behind a 
review of familiar ontological problems (set in 
the terms of packing and flitting that charac- 
terize the book): 

For how he would delib- 
erate on whether two six-foot boards 
scaled with ship’s 
varnish and two tea-chests 
(another move) on which all this rests 

is a table; or this merely u token 
of some ur-chair. 


The Afro-Caribbean crossroads 


or - being broken - 
a chair at all . . . 

Ergo we are only precariously oureelves and 
Meeting the British finds new and memorZ 
metaphors for the process of our dissolving asd 
disappearing. In “The Coney", the fatal iH ne « 
of the poet s father is charted through the 
simultaneous diminution of a scythe and 
whetstone wrapped in his old cap: 

This past winter he had been too ill 
to work. The scythe would dull 
so much more quickly in my hands 
than his, and was so often honed, 
that while the blade 
grew less and less a blade 
the whetstone had entirely disappeared 
and a lop-eared 

coney was now curled inside the cap . . . 

From the same mould as this whetstone comes 
the “Soap-Pig" itself, a gift tb Muldoon from 
Michael Heffernan and now, on its donor's 
death, reduced by use from pig to bar to sliver 
to lather. Such emblems are at the core of the 
book’s pathetic preoccupation with clothing. 
“There’s more enterprise in walking not quite/ 
naked", observes Gypsy Rose Lee, slicking 
tassels on Yeats, and Muldoon offers this slip, 
pery justification for reticence; we are only the 
thing we wear, and that briefly. 

Meeting the British isn’t an easy book, sitting 
too happily in its painful mode of in transit for 
the reader's comfort. In addition, one groupof 
poems takes Muldaon's associative method 
too far. In “Crossing the Line", “The Earth- 
quake", and “The Toe-Tag”, bits and frag- 
ments are disjoined by hefty asterisks, as 
though the writer has presented us with the 
rawest materials of a possible poem and left us 
to get on with it; trusting, with the perplexed 
observer of "Paul Klee. They're Biting ”, that 
“At any moment all this should connect"; but 
these pieces lack the rhymes to make that eeri- 
ly happen; they’re just baffling. It's no help 
either to feel that our bafflement may be part 
of the author’s Calculation. Still, this mars only 
a few pages in the book. At least half-a-dozen 
other poems, including “The Coney", “Gold", 
"Brock” and “Christo’s", are unforgettable in- 
dividual successes; and the whole- leaky, shift- 
ing, overladen - is a fascinating exercise in 
departure. 


Louis James 

EDWARD KAMAU BRATH WAITE 

X/Setr 

Ulpp. Oxford University Press. Paperback, 
0192819879 


Edward Kamau Brathwaite was noted in 1967 
by Edward Lude-Smith as the most significant 
voice in Anglophone Caribbean poetry. In 
spue of the strong counter-claims that could be 
made for Derek Walcott, Lude-Smith was 
surely right. . At (he time it- was easy for 
academics - including myself - to say that his 
uncompromising stand for an African- 
orientated folk culture in the Caribbean simpli- 
. fied the Complex history of the West Indies; He 
pc lasted, and his work has been a crucial ele- 
meni Jn the development Of contemporary 
Caribbean writing in English. 

Brathwaite began outside the Eng lit tradi- 
tion. lecturing in Jamaica in history, and 
escaped the contemporary fashion there in the 
I960? for the poetry or private Angst. Instead, 
he took the direction indicated by Aim6 
Cdsnire's Cnhier (1 939) towards wider cultural 
und historical themes; His love of jazz led him 
to experiment in the rhythms of the Caribbean, 
mid Afro-American music. This culminated in , 
trilogy, collected ' as The Arrivhnls 
( 1973) . which embodied k movement from the 1 
Caribbean id: Africa (where Braibwaiti? had - 
worked afier sUidying m Cumbrldgfl), ririd a 
return to Che West Indies with new insight ihip ' 
its history and culture. The personal quest W 
woven into qn, evoking pattern ofyoiccsnnd \ 
rhythms that dramatized ilus complw exrieri- 
cnee, of fhe bhick diaspora, r. \ :-V> >;./• !. 

Bralbwttiie’s: critical re^pt|dn ; by Uid’Aftc- 1 
Saxon literary establishment: in kbe Caribbean' j 
remain uifibi valent, however. . Hl^WCOrid 
trilogy moved steadily! inwards; Maihcr popn 
- ■ ■ I ‘ i*- : 


(1982) powerfully explores his home island, 
Barbados; Sim Poem (1982) examines his early 
life. A/Self, his new volume, is more prob- 
lematic, searching for self-definition and a way 
forward amid intensified doubt. “X" indicates 
a crossroads and placed against “self" it also 
suggests dialectic between “selF’ and "becom- 
ing", identity and race, the poet and the perso- 
na created in the act of writing. 

Here, the linear, historical consciousness of 
, e A™™** »s replaced by multiplicity and 
simultaneity. The sequence begins in Rome, 
where the poet is a half-blind and bemused 
scholar given the task of recording the deca- 
dence of an empire collapsing around him, 
which serves as a paradigm for the decay of 
cultures: “buchenwald, nagasoki and napalm”. 
In the surrealist landscape the European Mont 
Blanc attenuates the African Kilamanjaro: a 
pyramid comes down to drink. 

The style is fragmented: split, words, 
phrases, punning misspellings - “lamboer- 
*tne , ' polirricks , M harin/a(tan”- disturb the 
SSSSli f pattern, the -page to create 

^n«in Ura lf 3€mS ’ ‘W^orms a pyramid, or 
a dialogue. Hfc uses the European form of the 

3? Ras,afar ' an rhythms of 

u^fVnrnr ^ eWasle t 1 ^ ‘he poem is built 
upTmm fragments of Old and New World 

a,w . explanatory notes at the 

01 echoes Eliot’s poem 

. the. final secrion ■ 


predicament of the contemporary Caribbeai 
poet; but the sequence would gain from prun 
ing and tightening. 

Brathwaite’s genius lies in his sense of loca 
social realities, and his ability to invest simplf 
words or dialect expressions with significance 
This does emerge in sections such a! 
“Twoom”, which contrasts the manicured dis 
play of a “fine art” exhibition in Jamaia 
against the plight of the poor outside. The will) 
“X/pIosive video tape salesman” tries to sell 
modern technology using the Jamaican tele 
phone system; “X/Selfs X Letters" has a 
creole speaker wrestling with a word proces- 
sor. In these poems, Brathwaite's work re- 
mains, at base, aural; without the spoken 
voice, his words can deaden on the page, be- 
come a score waiting for tonal performance. 
This can raise difficulties, particularly for those 
who do not know his style of reading, and one 
wishes for recordings, such as those Argo pro- 
duced bf The Arrivantsi • 


thuhejer, .rtctfr.EIiqt-s "Wliat the Thunder 

oWgreness 




i Keener Sounds, selected poems from the Gee 
r , gin Review , edited by Stanely W. Lirtbcrg ar 
: Stephen Corey, was published recently by. tl 

P University of. Georgia Press (224pp. 0 82( 
0936 2), Like its companion volume Nectsso 
I v Fictions (the selected stories',' including col 
tributions from William Faulkner and Joy 
Carol ,Oa tes) , Keener Sounds is a gathering < 
.work from (lie forty years since (he Review wi 
. |>p in 1947, t. since when it has publish* 

more than 1,300 poems. 'Ranging from if 
: work pf Robert Frost and Robert Penn Warm 
“ '. to tliatpf Dave Smith, Dannie Abound Janw 
... v Gaiylri, tfie 143 1 poems' collected hpre reflej 
* ' 'the movements in American poetry since th 
. ; Secqnd World Way; Next tb poets frbm'reepj 
. ^p6te (?be coqfe^sjonal; the New YpT 
!' -:*P0^)» und the ; wgllrknown. (Robert Bly t 
|CbnradAikeji)j theeditbi I sbave also incli^i 
wofk froni tbe lesser-known arid npt yel.est?t 
"Tish'ed; V... V ' . 1 1 
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Squaring the circle 


ill .jtj.;; 


Stephen R« L. Clark 


BUS MURDOCH 

TTio Book and the Brotherhood 
g)| pp. Chatto and Windus. £11.95. 

0701132515 


IrisMurdoch’s latest novel concerns the circle s 
of friends and family managed or mismanaged s 

h v Gerard Hernshaw, once-upon-a-time scho- i 
Ur and prematurely retired civil servant. The i 
action takes place in Oxford (an appallingly I 
realistic Comment Ball), London and Boyars, t 
ihe Curtlands' ancestral home. Locked in < 
undergraduate promises and hopes, incapable 
oislarting any novel enterprise, or children, by 
the memories of the young Sinclair Curtland, 
thirty years dead, the circle has, as its sole 
quixotic gesture, offered financial support (in 
memory of Sinclair) to David Crimond, some- 
time Marxist intellectual, to write political 
philosophy. His character, and the likely con- 
tent of his book, are increasingly distasteful to 
them all, except Jean Cambus (nde Kowitz) 
whose life nnd marriage he seems set to rum. 

No one but Crimond, andjenkin Riderhood.a 
budding saint, has o job that he or she takes 
seriously. Gerard’s aim, in retirement, is to 
write a book himself - on Plato, Plotinus, Au- 
gustine or magic versus philosophy- though till 
she novel's end he has no idea what he needs to 
say. They have all learnt to admire scholarship 
-chiefly in the person of Professor Levquist - 
and the good, but have no serious intention of 
working hard at either. 

This is a long book, rich in allusion and 
connivance. Murdoch-fanciers may play the 
usual games. How many names are hymn- 
lunes? Where else have we met the Filthy 
Kitchen, Strangers in the House, the Demon 
Figure, the Woman in Debt, the Virgin 
(perhaps) Priestess, the Agonizingly Remem- 
bered AnimnI? There is a fine collection of 
significant stones, a dying father-figure, n 
suicide pact, a saint, and many detailed 
accounts of Gulliver Ashe’s dress-sense. Mar- 
riages are made or mended; young persons 
lake, or fail to take, some necessary steps 
away. The things that men expect to happen do 
not happen; the unexpected God makes 
possible. 

The novel, despite appearances, is not too 
long. It is not just a comedy (or tragedy) of 
manners. Philosophical argument is pervasive, 
though curiously foggy and over-allusive. Plato 


and Plotinus figure largely here , as labels for an sui 

ideal of goodness never lo be realized in the tre 
ordinary world. Stoic virtues of decency, cour- “u 
age, truthfulness are our only lifeline in a world th 

going down to ruin. There must, some say, he 
something better than the life of “books and m 
conversation and mutual admiration and drink ci 
and sentimental ideas of virtue" (Crimond's R 
scathing description of the circle’s interests) w 
supporting and supported by the hell of misery w 
and violence which is the wider world’s expert- b 
ence. Some think that better life, that higher g 
human consciousness, must come to exist on p 
the far side of a revolutionary change in social t 
order. Some think that it exists already, in our s 
passionate desire for it, that God must be, t 
because the very wish for God to be is God. { 
The open challenge to Gerard’s circle offered < 
by Crimond is paralleled by other challenges in ’ 
the shapes of the atheistical priest McAlister 
and of Jenkin Riderhood. 

The central question that the novel explores 
is this: how can we live in a world divorced 
from good? Is it enough - as Gerard feebly 
supposes - that we should have ideals of 
friendship, mutual help, which ore never in fact 
realized? Gerard believes himself helpful Id his 
friends, merely because lie thinks of helping 
them. Or must obedience to that distant idea! 
involve a real agony? Should we hide our eyes 
from what is going on and make a little sensual 
refuge out of minor pleasures of food, drink 
and comfortable memory? Or hope only for “a 
decern (not a perfectly good) society that de- 
pends on freedom and order and circumstances 
and an endless tinkering that can’t be pro- 
grammed from a distance"? Or hope to force 
the world into the shape it should be by magical 
self-sacrifice, and the sacrifice of others? 

These are all central questions of philoso- 
phy, though professional philosophers may 
sometimes make it seem that the ancient argu- 
ments are only abstract thoughts, and may de- 
f serve Levquist’s rebuke against those who 
i think they can digest without eating. In the old 
1 days "living philosophically” required us to 
. bring rational attention to bear upon our lives 
s and world , to forswear fantasy In favour of a 
s truth that hovers on the edge of despair. How 
3 things are here-now cannot be a home for us, 
s being what we are; but how things are here- 

now is what we must confront. Crimond is in 

0 love with a good society that does not yet ex- 
,f fet” . McAlister offers, a God who exists in the 

1 pure passion with which we love such a God. 
o But the question remains: has such a God or 


such a good society real power to avert catas- 
trophe, and had wc not better prefer an endless 
“utilitarian" tinkering, lest we nil fall not into 
the hands of God, bui of God -fearers? 

Thu most moving passages in the book, niiil 
maybe those that offer an inarticulate, unarti- 
culable promise, concern one of Murdoch s 
Remembered Animals: the parrot. Grey, 
whom Gerard loved in childhood and who was 
wrenched from him forty years ago in an act of 
betrayal that has never been talked out or for- 
given. He has lived with the image of that 
parrot, somewhere, still alive, and given no- 
thing of himself to any creature since. In the 
sudden realization that Grey may after all have 
been starved or battered to death Gerard ex- 
periences an identification with the sufferings 
of sentient creation that culminates in a dream- 
vision of an angel’s descent “in the form of a 


great grey parrot with loving clever eyes and 
the parrot perched upon the book [that Gerard 
held] and the parrot was the book”. 

Because this is not, despite appeuTanccs, a 
realistic novel, nor yet a systematic treatise of 
philosophy, we can he content with the magical 
resolution of conflict offered in tlrat vision, m 
Jenkin’s expectation of a change of life . a great 
white light. Maybe the truth that Murdoch 
would have us see lies in some unimaginable 
svnlhesisof philosophy and magic, "a moment 
when Plato's Good (can be remarried] to me 
God of the psalms”. As Gerard, for once 
accurately, muses: “Wc haven’t got a genius lo 
teach us a new way to think about goodness 
and the soul”. Irish Murdoch has wntlen 
neither Crimond’s book, nor Gerard’s prom- 
ised antidote. What she has created is an 
absorbing image of our present confusions. 


Possible futures 


Michael Neve 


IANMcEWAN 
The Child In Time 
2211pp. Cape. £10.95. 
02241)2499. 


— o ”— ooj . 

Connemara colloquies 

' - . . mi in mnnltl 


Roy Foster 


TERRY EAGLETON 
Saints and Scholars 
145pp. Verso. £9.95. 
0860911802 


As desperate journalists take tp writing pulp 
romances, frustrated academics flee to the 
"novel of ideas” . Terry Eagleton’s elegant per- 
formance suggests nothing so much as the pro- 
duction of a critic punch-drunk on modernist 
literature, for whom fictions have been re- 
placed by contextual speculation; and it is 
certainly no worse for that. 

Eagleton posits a Stoppardian conjunction, 
with echoes of Nicholas Mosley. The philo- 
sopher Ludwig Wittgenstein, Njkolai Bakhtin 
(brother of the Marxist aestheridan), the Irish 
Marxian revolutionary . James Connolly and 
Joyce’s Leopold Bloom converge on a Con- 
nemara cottage just after the Easter 1916 Rjs- 
,ingi If Bloom has escaped from fiction, his 
companions are refugees from reality. Connol- 
• ly wqs actually arrested arid shot just after the 
R^tngvflnd Wittgenstein’s Irish sojourn came 
■ njora th^i) thirty years later, Facts blended 
yith fidtiop make a difficult genre, and. the 
ijonqfectlons; between realism and surrealism 
' are apt always easily :made; while anachron- 
isms 1 like the • perception of Connolly's 
.*£} rpucho Marx” die q stachesi iu neasily with 
'. Infer ihiensply worked background, This in- 


intelligence to monitor the natives . But this Is 
not the point; the function of the mise-en-sc&ne 
is to set up the dialogue, and this is ingenious. 

erudite and entertaining. 

Eagleton comments acutely on stereotypes 
and their continuing re-creation through laqg- 
uace- a wily native sends himself up in bastard 
Kiftartane&e, while Connolly and Wittgenstein 

address each other through | h . e . for ™^ tio " S i “ f 
their respective intellectual disciplines, 
censtein’s Vienna, Bakhtin’s St Petersburgand 
Bloom's Dublin play emblematic supporting 
roles (but not Connolly's Edinburgh, alas). 
Irishness becomes a strategy for evafhng 

definitions. According to Eag^on- Engfis 

administrators believe that truth for [the Ir 
Ishl meant not correspondence with whal l was 
the case, but coherence with what seemed he 
least trouble”: this theme comes through the 
£Ssof the philosophers and revolu- 
tionaries. attacked from the flank by Bloom 
determinedly concrete humanism. • 

But in a formally stagey denouement, it is 
Bloom who shoots a sadistic English officer, 

while tie ^^raptured Connolly returns to his 
death indifferent rather than detached, His 
cause how .appears . 


'■ .ytifyfes ^ breathless tou r of die old-fashioned . 
• :Ne r w)U(t yi^w of lrish history - adhering tp the 
nnnmju In. ihfk 'islnnd at l&rae 


■— . n i e ce of language- If salvation lay 

Sslbut lh|U they M were behind him. , 

He has had a 'revelation, not only of structural- 

mm ot 


, ‘7e r wj^jLiytpwot lrisn nistory--'auneriiiB »«; 
:.; i^ dfAduW ecdppnjy.in ihe islaiid at large 
• .aritldesw^ing Dbbiin’p Georgianbuildings as : 

r [ “plahted/iike gleumihg 1 oiJeli$ks by aK.j?!**?. 1 ?. 


pjr, ni.Ed ,dn i’,.j • ‘ V*!' •* |s * 


lan McEwmi’s The Child in Time is a novel that strai 
meditates on the dead hand of burcnucralic also 
pronouncements on social mutters (for exam- phy 
pie the education of children) and secs the she 
Slate’s use of white paper (and White Papers) eve 
as menacing, li foless ways by which it endorses Stc 

the nothingness at the centre of the politics of tur 
reaction. Famous for his power to denote the Stc 
sinister things in the world, ns well as its puliti- scr 
cal ways, McEwon has not, us has been sug- Ihr 
nested, “grown up" in The Child iii Time. tin 
Rather, he has deliberately regressed into the (as 
childish idea of o pure present, and by sodoing in 
is able to indict a bored and cruel society that Ti 
no longer has the power to look aftei its dill- of 
dren or recover its honest childishness . Despite ol 

acertain pretentiousness, not least in the use of di 
a form of hippy physics about wholeness and in 
order, this novel looks to a future which be- a 
comes its own midwife . b ringing itself into ex- al 

istence by making, not just love, but life. tl 
The novel's protagonist, Stephen Lewis, g 
day-dreams his time away near the centres of si 
power, especially Whitehall, listening to the it 
deliberations of the Official fission on c 
Childcare, where speakers shuffle through 
dead wastes of space and lime to reach conclu- a 
sions like "Boys will be boys”. Stephen is in- . 
volved with the Commission through an old i 
friend and contemporary, Charles Darke. A i 
large part of the novel, and of the accusations t 
and distress that it involves itself in, concern ( 
Darke, who is close to political power but clos- i 

er still to mysterious collapse and a refusal to i 
investigate the conditions of that collapse. I 
Stephen himself is “the father of an invisible . 
child" , bis daughter Kate, missing not through 
the fault of others, but his own. In a frightening 
sequence early on in the novel, Stephen loses 
I Kate, in a supermarket fall of ghostsand ghost- 
ly commodities. Apparently based on some- 
’ thing that McEwan heard from his own pa- 

r rents, this episode and the horror it inspires are 

1 to do with what the novel itself addresses: not 
dead persons, hut missi ng persons . This losing 

s of Kate puts Slephen into a form of outer 
• space, as when he tells his wife, n musician, of 
; what has happened He seesherfrom ah,^ 

- place, down there in South London. This is 
s close to the Empson of the poems, orit inny 
perhaps be seen as a manifestation of the his- 
s torv of drugs flnd their plnce in promoting 
r terror. Stephen sees his lost daughter cvery- 
is where, in the faces on the street, 

Is rooms, among the now licensed beggars who 

roam Britain. . - 

The danger facing a book like this is of 

2 joining the ranks of narcissistic works thnt 

5 announce the wonder of having children, 

as thereby patronizing all those who have had 

lis children without making a fuss, and ol those 

who decided against it because the world is as 
,|. menacing, fall of death and lost »denM(y. «s 

th McEwan has always said it is. In fart. v J un 

ar transcends such hymns to domestic hfe . He has 
is written an English novel that has nn almost 
E o Continental paranoia about the managerial 
State, and Pjic moreover . wher^ cqrrec] chuu- 


rearing is the Head of State’s deepest, most 
heartfelt concern. In an England peopled by 
either champagne-drinkers or broken hustlers, 
the political task, McEwan seems to suggest . is 
to protect your own childhood and then that ot 
your child, purily by honouring your parents, 
partly by not forgiving your collaborationist 
friends. Stephen watches Charles Diukc go 
strange (in his tree-house in flic country) but 
also listens to Darke’s wife Fliclinu (u brilliant 
physicist) as she describes field theory and os 
she refuses to find Charles’s collapse (and 
eventual suicide) instructive. Thelma educates 
Stephen into the historical time-worid that in 
turn becomes the dream-world where 
Stephen's broken hopes, his (superbly de- 
scribed) male depression, will lift. To make 
that journey the novel becomes by turns sen- 
timental (about parents in war) and frightening 
(as when Stephen is nearly killed in an accident 
in his car). And much of one’s feelings aboul 

The Child in Time's success turns on one’s view 

of the resolution thnt it gives itself, its version 
of renewal and rebirth. It may be thnt Stephen 
delivers his own child, at the end of the novel, 
in a way too close to the old cultural practice of 
couvnde . that “man-childbed" where the man 
at the point of birth simulates and appropriates 
the mother, as if giving birth. Or he may be a 

genuine accoucheur, reluming to his wife s 
side without stealing her powers or her memor- 
ies. os Knte is not forgotten and possibly re- 

i created. , . . . 

i Menaced by dead weather , dumb television , 

■ and a sleepwalking, heedless political class, 
Stephen and his wife have another child (jus*) 

1 in lime. Over-convinced of the possibility of 
t personal completion . The Child in Time errs on 

s the side of goodness , askin g its re adeis to enter 
a the condensed imprecisions of dreams in order 
;- to make a case for a possible future. McEwan 
o was too implausibly horrified at life in some of 
his early work, and in Vie Comfort of Stran- 
e gers, downright sadistic. The years that have 
h passed have brought a courageous and socially 
ig enraged novel, helping us believe once again 
:s “That men may rise on stepping-stones J Of 
t- their dead selves to higher things". 
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Making tracks 


David Malouf 

BRUCE Cl I AT WIN 
The Songlines 
293pp. Cape. £ 10.95. 
fi 224 02452 3 

An Australian judge, Mr Justice Woodward, 
once heard evidence on h difficult land claim 
from a group of Aboriginal women. The 
women’s tribe had been driven from the area in 
the late 192(ls, after a massacre by police. Here 
they were, more than fifty years later, “recog- 
nizing” places that most of them hnd never 
seen and presenting their evidence to a repre- 
sentative of the Crown, a white judge, in the 
form of a dance. Australians are moved by 
such scenes, or embarrassed, nr affronted or 
actively hostile. 

In The Song lines Rrucc Chut win presents u 
range of such reactions lo the Aborigines, who 
are the inhabitants of two worlds. They live 
both in a materialistic present of tin shucks, 
pop groups, petrol-sniffing, aeroplanes and 
welfare handouts, and at the same lime in a 
’■Dreaming”, where the earth, as they move 
through ii, is cniitinuully brought into exist- 
ence. and each man tins custody of u particular 
stretch id it, u point on the “Soiigliiie" which it 
is his duty to sing into life. This is a sacred nnd 
serious business, hut the men who practise it 
are tough, pragmatic and as playfully aware as 
anyone of the ambiguity, but also of the advan- 
tages, of their position. “She hnd an idea that 
the Aboriginals, with their terrifying immobil- 
ity, had somehow got Australia by the throat" . 
Chatwin writes of "Lydia”, a liberal white 
schoolteacher at one of the Aboriginal settle- 
ments. “There was an awesome power in these 
apparently passive people who would sit, 
watch, wait and manipulate the while man’s 
guilt." 

In the Aboriginal view, a Toyota Land 
Cruiser is no less part of "Dreaming” than a 
rock or salt-pan or a frill-necked lizard, since 
“all ’living’ things” have been made “in secret 
beneath the earth's crust, as well as all the 
white man’s gear - his aeroplanes, his guns, his 
Toyota Land Cruisers - and every invention 
that will ever be invented; slumbering below 
the surface, waiting their turn to be called”. 
TOs is a theory of absolute wholeness, in which 
living things and made things belong to the 
same order, where past, present and future 
come together in a single instant, and land, 
body and spirit are one. 

But although The Songlines is located in Gen- 

On the move 

Tom Aitken 
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. A novel about Aborigines and whites by an 
Aborigine whose fiction and verse have drawn 
favourable Comment from Alan Pa ton, Simone 
dc Beauvoir and Thomas ECeneally should have 
special authority; and B. Wongar, the jacket of 
this book tells us, is “of mixed aboriginal and 
European extraction". . But in 1981, after leng- 
thy investigation. Robert Drcwe identified 
“Worignr” as Srctcn Boric, a Yugoslav anthro- 
pologist who had lived in Australia only since 
I960. Some critics now dismiss him as nn Im- 
postor and parasite, opportunistically exploit- 
ing the “Ahorigine Industry-’ to build a spe- 
cious reputation. For others his work is so fine 
that questions about its authenticity are unim-. 
portant. 

Walg describes the odyssey of Djumaln, the 
guinea-pig in a genetic-engineering scheme 
funded by a mining company, run by a former' 
missionary. Dr Cross . Supposedly intended to 
improve the health of the Aborigines, the 
scheme is really designed to reduce their hum- ■ 
bers and free more lund for mining. After the 
doctor's death, Djumala walks across country : 
to Galwan, her unccstrnl home, to give birth 
there, hoping for a son, but flic birth of a 
daughter leaves her reflecting that "only u 
woman could make the tribe live again". 

A review can only him ut the web of symbols 
which enmeshes this tale. The title, Walg 


irul Australia, and is full of brilliant anecdotes 
about the place and its people, it is not, finally, 
about Australia, or even about the Aborigines, 
deeply impressed as Chatwin is by them and 
their whole way of life. "I roll the Songlincs", 
lie writes, "were not necessarily an Australian 
phenomenon . but universal; that they were the 
means hy which man organized his social life. 
All other successive systems were variants - or 
perversions - of this originul model.” What 
The Songlines is about is how we might rede- 
fine the nnturc of man and save ourselves from 
extinction. That redefinition involves Chatwin 
in a rigorous investigation of the origins of 
man, and especially of the origins of aggression 
in man . What leads him on is the smile he once 
caught on the face of an old nomad woman in 
North Africa: 

The smile, I said, was like n message from the 
Golden Aye. It lind taught me to reject out uf hund 
all arguments fur the nnsiincto of human nature. The 
idea of returning to an "original simplicity” wns not 
naive or unscientific or out of touch with reality. 

The Songlines is written to deal with those 
terms “unscientific" and “naive” as they might 
apply to n bclicfin man'scssential goodness -n 
belief that springs, in Chutwin’s ease, one sus- 
pects, from his own nature, hut might still be 
true. We were meant to be nomads; that is his 
thesis. All human ills come from the restless- 
ness of the settled state. "Wnndcring re-estab- 
lishes the original harmony which once existed 
between man and the universe .... There 
exists, nt some deep level of the psyche, a 
connection hclwcen 'path -finding' and ‘law’.” 

Chatwin'sown affinity with these things goes 
hack to the “fantastic homelessness” of his first 
five years nnd is (here, complete, when an aunt 
first reads to him from an anthology called The 
Open Rand: 

One day , Aunt Ruth told me our surname had once 
been “Chcttewynde”, which meant "the winding 
path” in Anglo-Saxon; and ihe suggestion took root 
in my head that poetry, my own name and the road 
were, all three, mysteriously connected. 

The present book, complex and erudite as it is, 
is already implicit in that childhood percep- 
tion, and it is out of his own vision of the world 
that Chatwin grasps so dearly the profound, 
poetic notion of Land, Line or Path, Law, Song 
and Creation that is still active among the 
Aboriginal people of Central Australia and is 
essential to his argument. 

Chatwin gets the clearest explanation of the 
Songlines from Arkady, an Australian of Cos- 
sack parentage who stands at the dramatic cen- 
tre of the book. He acts as Chatwin's guide 


(womb), resonates throughout. The land is the 
womb of the people; when it is damaged, their 
existence is threatened. Djumala's womb has 
also been tampered with. Genocide and the 
destruction of the landscape walk hand in 
hand. ' 

The whites we see are rapacious, prurient 
and deceitful; poisoners of wells and abusers of 
trust; torturers; perverted and insatiable rap- 
ists; desecrators of graveyards. The Aborigines 
behave badly only because they have been cor- 
rupted by whites; they ding to the Stone Age; 
they are merely victims. 

Walg presents a romantic arid idealized pic- 
ture. Its events occur in a time not quite the 
present, not quite the past. A current Aborig- 
inal problem, for Instance, is debt - foisted on 
then* by sellers of (rucks, television sets and 
stereos. But this (and their unramantic readi- 
ness to eat junk food) does not fit Wongor's 
picture. ‘ 

He is often curiously unfocused. Sumo Inci- 
dents arc difficult to envisage and it is easy to 
miss important information, particularly when 
events occur offstage. Dreams, memories, vi- 
sions and animistic interpretations of the visi- 
ble world fuse with “reaT events In Djumala's 
narrative. People long deceased materialize 
and talk to her, or appear in the guise of cqgk- 
atoos ordogi. 

Piumdla is sympathetic and resourceful arid 
: many readers wilt be, like Simone de Beauvblr, 
‘ .inspired by her innoteitce tuid courage, and 
pemiadedlhptsheisacopvin^^ 

prC'SCiCntffic Abarij^nu) min^ But although 
Walg (the first -part of a : trilogy) ii'lntetifiit- 
icmly Impressive, Its. iuihdfs prevarications 

arc disconcerting.' - , , • y- v .vV'J* 
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round the settlements of Central Australia and 
plnys the rather awkward part - from a fictional 
point of view - of interlocutor, or in many cases 
echo of what Chatwin already knows. A com- 
mitted protector of the Aboriginal sites, he is 
also engaged in delicate negotiations with his 
“old men", to find for the railway that will 
cross their land the least sacrilegious path. 

He went on to explain how each tolemic ancestor, 
while travelling through the country, was thought to 
have scattered a trail of words and musical notes 
along the line of his footprints, and how these 
Dreaming-tracks lay over the land as “ways” of com- 
munication between the most far-flung tribes .... 
In theory, at least, the whole of Australia could be 
rend as a musical score. There was hardly a rode or 
creek in the country (hat could not or had not been 
sung. One should perhaps visualise the Songlines as a 
spaghetti of Iliads and Odysseys, writhing this way 
and that, in which every "episode" was readable in 
terms of geology . . . . ft was one thing to persuade a 
surveyor that h heap of boulders were the eggs of the 
Rainbow Snake, or a lump of reddish sandstone was 
the liver of a speared knngaroo. It was something 
else to convince him that a featureless stretch of 
gravel was the musical equivalent of Beethoven’s 
Opus 111. 

What Chntwin finds in Central Australia is a 
way of regarding the earth, of living with it, 
that is as close as we can get to the beginning, 
tile “original model” of organized social life; 
the point is that what characterized that model 
was “friendship" and “co-operation”. Song 
brought Peace. This is, for Chatwin, the living 
proof of Ihe argument he wants to make about 
man's true nature, as the old woman's smile 
was the living promise. The argument, rigor- 


ously followed, is laid out as a collage of anw. 
dotes, speculations, conversations with famoiu 
scientists, quotations from writers, phito 
sophers, travellers, mystics, and notes from 
Chatwin’s own travels, over nearly twenty 
years, among nomadic people in every conli- 
nent. As an argument it resists paraphrase 
since it is itself, and in its own way, musical- to 
be fully convinced we need to experience it as 
we experience music, by hearing it in the order 
he has created for it. What Chatwin is trying to 
account for - and establish as perverse rather 
than original - is the aggressive instinct in man: 

Given the line-up of real monsters confronting the 
First Man, it is out of the question to suppose (hit 
tribHl fighting and warfare were part or the original 
scheme of things - only the classical farms of co- 
operation. 

This is an important book and a challenging 
one. Chatwin takes great intellectual risks. Hh 
argument is at every point dramatized in a 
lively and engaging way. and as we might ex- 
pect from the author of In Patagonia it is full of 
odd characters, bizarre incidents, moments of 
poetry - some of them comic - that spring as 
much from the writer’s own generosity ofspin't 
as from the richness of things. The Songlines'a 
a work of intelligence and spirit, but what we 
expect of fiction is something different: a sense 
that what is at work in the writing, in Ihe char- 
acters, in the world the book brings into exist- 
ence, is imagination, a force that creates rather 
than argues and illustrates; and that one misses 
here. As a work of another kind, sui genera, 
The Songlines is a real achievement. 
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“Outside the plot there was a great darkness", 
reflects Patrick Lewis in Michael Ondaatje’s 
new novel, “but there would of course be day- 
light elsewhere on earth. Each character had 
his own time zone, his own lamp, otherwise 
they were just men from nowhere. ” In the Skin 
of a Lion follows the daylight and darkness of a 
number of men and women, granting the de- 
finition that redeems them from nowhere. In 
his previous fiction. The Collected Works of 
Billy the Kid and Coining through Slaughter , as 
in his (autobiographical Running in the Fam- 
ily, Ondaatje devised a distinctive technique 
for presenting such definition and redemption. 
Combining psychological sensitivity and 
physical sensuality with a meticulous fidelity to 
factual detail, the method employs juxtaposi- 
tion and cinematic intercutting to create con- 
tinuity of depth out of an apparent discontin- 
uity of surface. In the Skin of a Lion , his most 
ambitious work to date, is a triumph for this 
technique and Tor Ondaatje’s unique sensi- 
bility. - 

At (he heart of the novel is Patrick Lewis, 
who grows up in Canadian logging colintry and 
in 1923, at the age of twenty-one, arrives in 
Toronto "as if it were land after years at sea”. 
He becomes one of an army of searchers for 
Ambrose Small, millionaire personification of 
“bare-knucklc capitalism”, who has vanished. 
Lewis’s success in the search brings him into 
contact with . Small’s lover Clara Dickens and 
Ihfcn into a deepening relationship with dare’s 
intimate friend Alice Gull, an actress and 
political activist; 

Two worlds collide. One is a wealthy world 
or hotel lobbies, songs ^ about :“peroxide 
h ondes. stocks and boridsVattd “herringbone 
flips imported frdm JSiona"; where live monk- 
eys are chained ; to coconut-palms in ball- 
rooms. to be used as targets for ppppihg cham- 
fiajjiie cork?. Thfc wqrtd’of prodigdl privilege is 
wnua^ wlth’ i world of hard work, tmite 
TOmmuhkatioriV Sireet ioughn^S,’ immigrant 
ttapjicjAMni^ ; angel- and Camaraderie arid 
Uiqft.OndaatjftqcscribesthewbrkLevvisdoes 
m tunnel-building or in' a tannery, artdthafof ■ 
the Mafctfdonian imniigraht Nicholas Tdiriel- ' 

viaductf m -i 
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In the Skin of a Lion maps high society and 
the sub culture of the underprivileged in 
Toronto in the 1920s and 1930s, and in the 
process does for Toronto what Joyce did for 
Dublin or Dfiblin for Berlin. But it is also a 
novel about communication, about men 
“utterly alone” who are waiting (in Ondaalje's 
terms) to break through a chrysalis. The break- 
through may come, for immigrants, in the hila- 
rious grotesquerie of learning English: 

Usually by the end of an east-end production at the 
Fox or Parrot Theatres the actors’ speeches would!* 
followed by growing echoes as Macedonians. Finns, 
and Greeks repeated the phrases alter a half-second 
pause, trying to get the pronunciation right. This 
infuriated the actors, especially when a line such as 
“Who put the stove in the living room, Kristin?" - 
which had originally brought the house down - w*s 
now spoken simultaneously by at least seventy peo- 
ple and so tended to lose Its spontaneity. When ihe 
matinee idol Wayne Burnett dropped dead during a 
performance, a Sicilian butcher took over. 

For those like Lewis or Temelcoff who inhabit 
. a complex of actions or objects, a sense of 
the sublime may be granted by a visionary 
epiphany (as when Lewis, as a boy, watches 
Finnish loggers skating at night by the light of 
burning rushes). Above all, the breakthrough 
into communication is found instinctually in 
sexual harmony. From Buddy Bolden and 
Robin Brewitt, to his poem ‘The Cinnamon 
Peeler", this has been Ondaatje’s constant 
theme, and in the love story of Patrick Lewi* 
and Alice Gull he establishes tenderness and 
hanriony with an unsentimental control of 
scene and tone. 

But in Ondantje’s fiction, horror is always 
closest when happiness seems most assured: 
Alice is accidentally killed by a bomb, and 
Lewis turns arsonist 'and later saboteur, trying 
to blow up a water-filtration plant. The plant is 
. the brainchild of the Commissioner of Public 
Works, who wears a coat ’‘that cost more than 
the combined, weeks’ Salaries of five bridge 
workers" and who has visions of a new Toron- 
to. Through the confrontation of the two men , 
the ribvel implies that civilization is built as 
much upon struggles and griefs, exhaustion ■ 
and despair, as on hope and harmony. F or 
.Ondaatje, history must be grasped as indi- . 
Viduol lives. A striking image tells of a whim® 
the Moghul prince 1 Akbar, tohoSe court . 
mdined frozen at whatever they were doing 
! when - a gong sounded, . on pain of depth- 
'Ondaatje is 1 Akbarls opposite: monarch-^* . 

...authbr, he moves 'Among 'his people "to study . 

theft dress and activity”, and theirheflrts, And •, 

; -.then releases them' biice more into that 
ment whi'eh is life- And the novel that resuitsls 

a^pbwdrful Arid re^elatorv accomplishmenii , 
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Russell Hoban must sometimes grow impa- lost" 
Sent with his critical reception. He is praised frier 
Lrously (as he deserves) but often with a tes, i 
patronizing note of exasperated affection, as Nex, 
Lgh he were the Clive Sinclair - the Sir Lov 
CliveSinclair-of the English novel, ingenious, him 

lateral-thinking, restlessly innovative, but also T 
the loveable, impractical English eccentric al- zetr 
ways in the laboratory and never on the factory Wh. 

floor never settling down to steady production fiigt 
nor getting the market penetration his ideas Per 

() ^ ^ 
Most of this is not particularly true. Hoban’s the 

ideas would not strike French, Italians or tnu 
South Americans as dangerously original: nor bet 
is he any slapdash innovator: rather a painstak- his 
ins even laborious craftsman. At first sight he wtl 
does seem markedly averse to repeating him- Lit 
self In style or content: nothing obvious unites Nlj 
a gently didactic parable like The Lion of 
Jachin-Bonz and Boaz-3achin with the htp gn 
nightmare of Kteinzeir, the present-day liberal tei 
Idyll Turtle Diary with the harsh historicity of Mi 
PHsennann or with the indefinite post-nuclear rei 
(and almost post-articulate) future landscape re < 
of Riddley Walker. This is to say nothing of so 
dozens of children’s books, among them The , 
Mouse and his Child , a work of great force and ly 

ambiliqn invariably described as “a classic . Tl 
But it is becoming clear that his diverse books to 
arc linked, perhaps welded, by a host of thema- dt 

tic and structural recurrences , almost by a pat- m 

tern of obsessions. r 1 

Al first sight, The Medusa Frequency is a N 
new departure by virtue of not being a new T 
departure: it does not break new ground but C 
rather seems to plough the furrow upturned in r 
Kleinzeit. It is a myth of the new technology, d 
There’s a writer called Herman Orff (Hoban t 
does not disguise his mythopoeic intentions) c 
who has had two near-successes and is now a 
deeply embedded in writer's block, staring at ! 
his Apple Two that is not the apple of know- i 
ledge. ■ t ( 

As he. fixes his gaze on the monitor screen, t 
uncomfortable messages begin to emerge. < 
Deep in the Undermind the Kraken stirs. A ’ 
mysterious invitation on yellow paper offers 
help for blocked writers or infertile artists. 
Henries Soundways (“write orph one") pro- 
vides a kind of biofeedback therapy for the 
uncrealive, it seems; but it is actually a snare 
laid by Orff’s rival Istvan Fallok; Orff is lum- 
bered with a voluble ghost, the head of „ 
Orpheus dismembered by the Maenads, the 
head that still cried for Eurydice. It is a curse 
that cannot easily be wished away, manifesting 
in the Thames at Chelsea, as a football in the 
street, in the crisper compartment of his re- 
frigerator, finally as a grapefruit which he un- 
thinkingly consumes. (It nearly does for him.) 
The Head must tell his story if Orff is to be free 
to write; but there are infinite, hellish distrac- 
tions: cryptic messages come from all direc- 
tions. From Gfista Kraken , the ciniaste whose 
films are spoken in Gibberish; from the ubi- 
quitous Gom Yawricher man,- “an accent so 
regional it used up ail his articulation and left 
nothing oVer for works". Orff cotpmunes as 
hungrily with his monitor as Cpcteau’s Orphie 
■ - did with his car rtidfo, which also brought 
Underground messages, coded instructions for 
the Forces of the Interior, ' . . 

/-/Orpheus must hftve and lose a Eurydice (“Is 
'• not- all ail a Celebration of loss?”) There arc 
•iplenly bffiury dices here. .Thore is the memory 
/ bf .tulse vori Himmclbett, the mistress lie ac- 
.quired from Istvan and lost. There, is the Med- 

urt of ,4he green screen , the worm ih the Apple . 

that 

•. ..diea attbe end pf lime when it is brought lo the 
, surface, who ‘is aLfo, somehow, the haunting 
'■ facdfpf Ver frieer’s “Girl with the Scarf’, And 

• V .' how there’s Melanie Frilseperayy unothei of 
. \Fajlofe'j. l^diea,. t|ie dark percyphoriey. And 
. ’ why Ihduld such classical illusions hot multiply 

: ! :, ! irpphd the unforiunate Hefmqt|> who writes 

clti&lc , cartoons arid advertising 

: M Piuf 5i:firalhi iM a^’ Hrii^As Fpbf 

■■ *i.« rino.iS 


sometimes encrypted, sometimes en clair. 

The crisis comes, Orff makes his journey to 
the underworld, an unreal city much like Lon- 
don, specifically a hospital in the Fulham 
Road, gets rid of his King Charles's Head, and 
finds a voice, naturally at the price of tile loss of 
Melanie and/or the Medusa: but Vermeer's girl 
stays with him - “Eurydice unfound and un- 
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lost”. Is there irony in her “flickering and 
friendly” smi!e7 Orff renounces Classic Com- 
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ics, and, unblocked, is writing The Seeker from dcalii 

Nexo Volhna , a monster fantasy from the shoo! 
Lovecraftian deeps. The god Apollo has left foreo 
him. that had loved him well. alj re I 

The escape from Hell is the theme of Klein- a snr 
seif, where the hero is his own Persephone. their 
What is the relationship between these re- camt 
fugees from Hell: Eurydice who is forever lost, are i 
Persephone who is negotiated out like a politic- mud 

al hostage , and gets half death’s kingdom from Thei 
the deal? The protagonist of Kleinzeit was a men 
truant from the sinister hospital where he was mon 
being treated for musical inadequacies; played mor 
his music on the Underground (no Londoner th» s 
will object to the identification of the District heu 
Line with Hell) with or without the help of the T 
Night Sister, his Eurydice. Usc 

Mythical archetypes are like adventure play- soci 

grounds in which the classically educated wn- the 
ter can have endless wholesome fun. but The me 
Medusa Frequency reads not so much like a 
retackling of the themes of Kleinzeit as a twt 
rechauffi of some of the leftovers, a pair of P ie 
socks knitted front the- surplus wool. ?" 

But this is a superficial response. I see, dim- 
ly, how tightly knitted are all Hoban's yarns. *<■ 
The broken body, the totemic animal, a whole 
iconostasis of images recurs. In this myth of the * 

dismembered god. the threatening Kraken ™ 
head becomes Vermeer’s “Head of a Young « 
Girl". And the girl in the picture is not just 
Medusa and Muse. Is she not also wounded m 
Tammuz, the Syrian avatar of Orpheus? And . I 
Djebel Musa, the Mountain of Moses, Mount * 
Horeb of which the dismembered Pilgermann » 
dreams before, in that story, too, heads begin r 
to fly (the heads of ambushed Turks, used as P 
cannonballs by the most Christian Crusaders); 
and is it too far-fetched to suggest that the 
Medusa-Moses-Muse is also Mus, the wind- 
up mechanical Mouse who with his child is . 
dismembered by Manny Rat, the force of 
necessary evil in the children’s tale? Is it just 
! coincidence that Orff turns down a film con- , 

l tract at the end of the story because he hadtoo - 

s many other things to wind up , that Pilger . 

mann at the end of his pilgrimage is annoyed 
- that “Sophia and my little son . . . had _ come 
e thus at the eleventh hour to interfere wrthffle 
e smooth and orderly winding up of myaffaire? 

Vermeer’s model was the servant girl Ureula 
,f Urzel, the little bear; perhaps the dead bear 
e ' god that was Pilgcrmann’s companion on the 
!e road to Jerusalem. TTiere are even orto «s, 

,g that may be kin to the sea-turtles that w »Hiam 
,1 and Neaera (“to sport ^aryUis tn the 

c- shade /Or with the tangles of Neaera s hair 

another Medusa figure) Uberated 
\ gent's Park Zoo. The hospital, the night sister, 
i yellow paper, the stranger who is Elijah, who is 

: al Are an Hoban’s books variations on certain 

; se obsessive themes, or are 
uj whole? The key seems to he in the detaueu 
so description (with diagrams) of the tile patterns 
in Pilgermann , the repetitive, inlerlcddjg 
cion* that conceal figures like David s Wheel, 
I t hT Willing Virgin, the Hidden Lion (perhaps 

ht the Invisible Lion of Boaz-Jnchmand his child. 
Lr nerhaos the lion, that according to tnlmudlc 
fogend castrated Noah): do all his books form 
-Is a cabalistic unity which will only emerge if wc 

n !„: Lk a t them from the right angle? 

° rC Hnw much of this you think is true, and if 

? true relevant, and how much you will enjoy t 
ac- true reip •• _ f e el about linguistic 

day Since mohy of Hoban's protagonists are 
t . wonls find their ready mutation 

ntes bf every novel, the 

sing • languag j . w ^ uni( y Q u will enjoy, 

m : t&4ls^to|ie r c. 


The narrators of the stories in Lorrie Moore s n 
First book, Self-Help, may have found ways of f 
dealing with their inertia , but they never quite t 
shook off the “virus of discontent” they suf- 
fered from. Moore’s endings there were not- 
able for their casual indifference, coming with 
a shrug of the shoulders as her heroines grUted 
their teeth in a small-town America where men 
came and inen left. Such endings persist in - 
are the stuff of - this novel, which doesn’t so 
much start as begin with a dying cadence. 
There is little that might be called a plot. Frag- 
ments of ennui neither cohere nor acquire 
momentum, and at times Anagrams reads 
more like a loose assembly of short stories (and 
this ntay be the point) than a sustained piece of 

fiction. . „ . , P 

The section entitled “Strings Too Short ro 
Usc", for example - which dwells on the dis- 
sociations of a lovers’ stalemate - begins with 
the narrator Bcmia's strangely apathetic state- 
ment: "Although I whs between jobs and 
afraid I would slip into the cracks and pauses of 
two different Major Medical policies, I was 
pleased when they said I hnd a lump in my 
breast.” With n distrust of anything that might 
lead to melodrama or sentiment, Moore de- 
velops this down-beat opening, moving from 
Benna's casual pleasure in the focal point for 
her misery, to the lump’s refusnl to bed itself 
and its eventual disappearance. What lends the 
, book its desolate comedy is less the refusal of 
[ even lumps to sustain and connect themselves, 
i than Benna's attitude to trying again. She man- 
j ages the equally unreliable pregnancy boy- 

*' friend, job and home with a resigned belief in 

„ starling over. There was finally. 1 knew, only 
„ rupture and hurl and falling short between all 
U persons ... Ihe best revenge wasdo turn your 
i- life Into a small gathering of miracles. 


Ben nu presents each of the book’s five sec- 
tions us a new possibility, cuch one a way out of 
the inertia and emptiness of the one before. 
Indeed, the book’s primary paradox is thai foe 
narrator’s bleak vision that “Life will dis- 
appoint you" gives way to n sustained imagina- 
tive game in trying to overcome it. When the 
book opens, Bcnna appears as a singer in a 
nightclub, wearily wearing in her “Joan-Craw- 
ford-catch-mc-hnve-me shoes’’. By the end of 

the book we have seen her as five different 

women, from a cigarette-puffed aerobics 
teacher to a ddspairing lecturer in Ihe Reading 
and Writing of Poetry. The connections be- 
tween parts arc fragile and depend on Benna 
never quite letting us know what is real and 
what is not: just as she has a pretend daughter, 
Georginnne, whose imagined life must be seen 
as neither tenuous nor sad, but a “lozenge of 
"comfort" and •‘possibility". . 

Moore’s variations on lire’s “humiliations, 
occasionally relieved by the humiliations of 
others" is in the end a scries of jokes which she 
allows Bcnna to mnke while placing her at the 
centre of them. On one occasion Benna de- 
scribes with lavish detail a Thanksgiving dinner 
with Georgionne and her imagined fnena 
Eleanor without hinting she is eating her tur- 
key alone. But Moore makes sure emotion is 
restored as well us stripped, and though the 
hook’s central relationship between Benna and 

Gerard is dogged by misunderstanding, their 
devotion is replenished with each small failure. 

Moore’s method has its disadvantages. Her 
preoccupation with puzzles whose answers can 
i be reorganized and newly resolved - as the title 

r implies - results in some disastrous linguistic 
f quips and threatens ihe narrative with constant 
: dissolution. Moore may make o virtue out of 

f being in the dark , hut the pleasures of her book 

i, lie less in its obliqueness than in the odd twists 
i- of tone that set its fastidiously flat narration 
f- somewhere between despnir and promise. 


I look ai the paper again. The human race is ‘ 
We are all dying and we arc situng up in our beds 
smoking cigars and making dying l oke5 - an '^P^ 
lvely» compulsively vaudeyillian speaes. Monkeys 

with spiff. 
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At the end of the subway 

^ a . W... ka !l ll olf ft I 


Je an Hanff Korelitz 

jackpulaski 

The St Veronica Gig Stories 

170pp. Somerville, M A: Zephyr; distributed in 

the UK by Airlift Book Company. $15.95. 
0939010100 ' ' 

Jack Pulaski’s stories are about the fohabitams 
of a small comer of Brooklyn in the 1950s. 
Focusing on a close-knit and occasionally 
incestuous community of Jews and Puerto 
Ricans, the stories are often successful at com- 
municating claustrophobia and a hunger for 
the larger world beyond the East River. Pul- 
aski’s protagonists are Jake, a young Jew , Mar- 
garitafthe Puerto Rican girl Jake lusts after, 
and a Puerto Rican patriarch, the subject of a 
long story. “Don Juan, Senior Citizen . 

Pulaski is at his best when describing small 
moments from childhood, ns in the brief story 
“Religious Instruction"; Here, a class of stu- 
dents preparing for Bar Mitzvah .s taught by 
Mrs Kvass, “round as a sunset behind her desk , 
her ample bosom. rest(ing] on blotter ; . . 
everything she breathes on looks like skin . 


Mrs Kvass may be "half a century ripe” and 
widowed, but her sexual appeal to the roomful 
of young boys Is undeniable. Even they can tell 
that her enthusiasm for the stories of Samson 
and Delilah or Sodom and Gomorrah springs 
from a yearning for something in her own life. 
“We all know", Pulaski writes, "when she mar- 
ries again we will not hear these stories, not in 

the same way." . ' 

The problem with The St Veronica Gig Stor- 
ies i s neither their subjects nor their character- 
izations; rather, the writing itself, and a syntax 
which Is all too often clogged and unnatural. 
Pulaski's touch can be light and evocative, but 

he can also plunge into the absurd: 

Herman look off and returned supper time lo find 
Teddy standi ng on Ihe stoop d reaming the panorama 
of passing sky into a herd or rogue elephants; Teddy 
n kindred spirit to ihe sky herd trumpeted a high- 
pitched call 10 the heavenly mammals floating be- 
tween the rooftops. Herman knawed at his raw 
bloody wrist, stuck in his mouth, wound up his left 
arm. punched Teddy in the face and ran away. 

There seisms to be no vestige of control, clarity 
or structure in most of Pulaski’s prose: the 
going is tough but the tough don’t necessarily 
get very far. 






YALE congratulates Sir Michael Levey on winning 
The Sir Banister Fletcher Award For 1986 

,Y for 
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Hit Life rind Art 
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The Colonel and the Professor 


David Rieff 


This is the American moment in world history, the 
one Tor which we shall fnrever he judged. Just as in 
politics i he responsibility for the fate of freedom in 
the world has devolved upon our regime, so the futc 
of philosophy in the world has devolved upon uur 
universities, and the two are related ns they have 
never been before. The gravity of our given task is 
great, and it is very much indoubt how the future will 
judge our stewardship. | Allan Bloom. The Closing »f 
the Arne rkan Mind: How higher education has failed 
democracy and impoverished die souls of today's stu- 
dents. ) 

I also believe that we must guard against n rather 
perverse side of American life, and that is the 
attempt to launch vicious attacks and criticism 
against our elected officials. President Reagan has 
made enormous contributions and he deserves our 
respect and admiration .... In my opinion, these 
hearings have caused serious damage to nnr national 
interests. Our adversaries laugh at us. and uur 
friends recoil in horror, fl.t Col Oliver North, State- 
ment lii the Senate 11 ltd House Select Commit ice on 
Secret Military Assistance In Iran ami the Nicara- 
guan Opposition] 

The niginie. a term Professor Bloom rather 
worryingly chooses to employ in his best-sell- 
ing book. The Closing of the American Mind 
(reviewed in the TLS of July 24J, when lie 
means to refer lo the government of the United 
Slates, has acquired some peculiar defenders 
recently. In his testimony before (he Congres- 
sional committee investigating the Irart-Cnn- 
Ira fiasco, Lt Col Oliver North expended the 
best part of his eloquence denouncing ihc hear- 
ings themselves. Not surprisingly, what North 
meant by democracy turned out lo be not much 
more Ilian a bias in favour of the holding of 
regular presidential elections; thereafter, the 
President had the authority to do more of less 
anything he liked, at least regarding foreign 
policy. This, as was frequently pointed out to 
North by his rather plaintive interrogators on 
the committees, had little to do with democra- 
cy. since il held the President to be nothing less 
than an elected king. North, however, wasada- 
manl that the executive branch retained a vir- 
tually limitless authority Ui act any way it liked 
in the service of the country’s interests. While, 
wilh an eye on the Grand Jury, he sedulously 
protested that he had done nothing illegal, 
North was all too ready to concede that there . 
were limes when ii was absolutely necessary to 
do illegal, anti-democratic things (the Colonel 
favoured the catch-all term “covert activities’' ■ 
but ft was a distinction without a difference) if . 
American democracy, was to prevail over its , . 
enemies. ..The fact that this way of thinking 
semped uncomfortably close lo the celebrated 
remark of an American infantry officer in Viet- 
nam that "we had to destroy the village in order 
*9 save iC did npl pass enti rely unnol iced - But 
the salient question was not. finally, why a 
Marine Lt Colonel should have confused the 
democratic office lof the Presidency wilh the 
military tide of Commander-In-Chief (indeed, 
the surprise would, have been if a Marine Lt 
Colonel had entertained any other View), but 


rather why so many people shared North's no- 
tion of democracy as being neither an idea nor 
a system, but, instead, simply an appellation 
for the American side, a term as windy and 
malleable as "die free world". 

At the same lime, one could not help being 
struck, throughout North's testimony, by the 
strange, subterranean heat of Ihc American 
Right's alniosi romantic admiration for the 
Soviets, or. more precisely, for their untram- 
melled ability lo attain their ends. When their 
hostages were seized in Beirut. North and his 
admirers seemed lo be saying regretfully they 
took effective action (this was a decorous way 
of saying they could kill people without having 
to worry about folks carping back home); you 
wouldn't sec their embassy in Teheran occu- 
pied for 451 days, they just wouldn't have 
stood for it. and so on. With their excess of 
scruple nnd deficit of zeal, their dividedness 
and their naivety, Americans were failing to 
get the job done. In n word, they were just too 
democratic for their own good. In contrast, the 
Soviets, though doubtless evil, had their act 
together. The thought wns incscupiiblc that 
North, like so many Washington neo-con- 
servatives. might really have been much hap- 
pier with u Colonel's commission in the GRU 
and a dacha in the Crimea. Not for the first 
time, conservative intellectuals wondered 
whether, after nil, democracy was really com- 
patible with the responsibilities of world 
power. 

To North’s defenders, on the committees 
and off, the Colonel embodied those virtues 
that as far back as the Romnns, have been 
Inuded as "old-fashioned". A Republican Con- 
gressman, Rep Henry Hyde of Illinois, ex- 
plained to North with heavy, sorrowful sar- 
casm. that the Marine was considered a 
dangerous person (by liberals) because “you 
personify the old morality, loyalty, fidelity, 
honor, and worst of all, obedience. Obedience 
is out of step with the spirit of the age - [its] 
Zeitgeist - obedience is the opposite of what 
defines the modern man, which is rebellion." 
The Colonel stared back gratefully, his eyes 
glistening under his long lashes, and it was 
clear that (his wos indeed (he way he pictured 
himself. The only problem was that, admirable 
though they might be, none of those virtues 
Hyde extolled were democratic values. Loyal- 
ty, fidelity, honour and obedience are precise- 
ly the virtues which give dignity to the military 
b’fe. In contrast, the defiantly civilian spirit of 
rebellion that Hyde so excoriated had been the 
midwife to American democracy - the reason 
of course for Jefferson's insistence on the peo- 
ple’s continuing right to rebellion. 

More interesting, perhaps, was the use of the 
word Zeitgeist . Terms like Zeitgeist and Gestalt 
are very popular with the American Right 
these days, which uses them as code words for 
all the bad news of the modem world (usually 
seen as having been imported from Europe) 
that has undermined the nation’s resolve, and 
which, if allowed lo continue unchecked, will, 
in Jean -Francois Revel's catqhphrasc, cause 
the democracies to perish. The explanations 


Writers for sale 


Michael Hoffmann 1 ;; 

The purchase of individual British publishing 
houses by Irirjge corporations has. betri ; t^m- 
monplnce in recent years; None, however, has 
resulted in u public fbrore comparable with 
(hat caused by the selling of flic ilorTnirm 
Luchlerhahd Verlag (Neuwied .and' Darm- 
stadt); one of the half dozen prims liforary 
publishers, in the federal Republic- of; Cier* 
many, whose authors include Gilnter! Grass 
and Christa Wolf (and my father, Gcrt Hof- 
mann). Qn August 3, the entire Luchtcrhtihd. 
company (consisting of ihc literary pu blisher, d 
’printing firm, a bookshop mid n law publishing 
. firm) was sold to the Dutch concern Kluver 
N.V. (Deventer) by its two ageing owners, 
Eduard Reifferscheid apd Heinz Luch terhand. 
The part of it that the Dutch had their eye on 
was the profitable jaw publishing business, 
whose acquit Irinerittfcfea Tfiefn racreitfe ' orte 


for this impending defeat are as various as the 
village explainers who offer them. In recent 
years, there has been a proliferation of think 
tanks and research institutes, amply funded by 
right-wing philanthropies like the John M. 
Olin Foundation and conservative tycoons like 
Joseph Coors and Richard Mellon Scaife. 
Whatever variations there are in the analysis, 
however, the Right's view of what has hap- 
pened seems marked by a debased Spenglerian 
conception of decline, attributed to such famil- 
iar causes as the failure of American will, the 
naive refusal of Americans lo recognize evil in 
the world (an evil which of course finds its 
material incarnation in the Soviet Union); the 
legacy of the 1960s with its antinomian disre- 
gard for established authority and its sexual 
avidity and tolerance, particularly of homosex- 
uality; a cultural relativism which led to an 
insufficient commitment to Western civiliza- 
tion. In other words, the whole enchilada, as 
President Nixon's friend, Bebe Rebozo, used 
to say. 

Colonel North was, of course, a compara- 
tively minor figure in this debate. If he was, 
however briefly, the poster boy of the Amer- 
ican Right (North will learn first-hand of the 
redeeming fickleness of the American public; 
those “Ollie for President" T-shirts will soon 
look as dated as hula-hoops), the movement 
has also acquired, in those last months of 
Ronald Reagan’s second term, something 
more substantial - a new livre de chevel in 
which the themes North grasped intuitively, 
but expressed imperfectly, are given an erudite 
academic voice. Its author is Professor Allan 
Bloom, and it does not come ns an earth-shat- 
tering surprise to discover that he is the co- 
director of the John M. Olin Center for Inquiry 
into the Theory and Practice of Democracy at 
the University of Chicago; vulgar Marxists may 
draw their own conclusions. 

Non-American reviewers, including Ken- 
neth Minogue in the TLS , have tended to view 
The Closing of the American Mind as a scholar- 
ly argument about the fate of higher education 
In America and a lament over the decline of 
academic standards. In fact, the book is more 
disturbing. 

Professor Bloom, who studied at Chicago 
with Leo Strauss and remains in most ways a 
Straussian, is well known in his profession for 
having made a defiantly literal translation of 
Plato’s Republic (in the accompanying com- 
mentary, he attacks Comford's mildly mod- 
ernizing translation for aiming to be accessi- 
ble), translations of Rousseau’s Smile and of 
his Letter to D'Alembert, and for writing with 
his fellow Straussian Henry Jaffa a book called 
Shakespeare's Politics. This bibliography 
already comprises a sort of programme for the 
reordering of the world under the tutelage of 
the master teacher. It is not, to put the matter 
gently, a very democratic or tolerant view. Not 
surprisingly, in The Closing of the American 
Mind, Bloom attributes the blame for what has 
gone wrong in America to what he calls its 

continued on page 960 


of the biggest law publishing groups in the 
: EEC. The German lawyers In Neuwied wel- 
comed the ntove m a good and useful one, To 
their literary CQlIeaguas. howcver. it seeme^ 
senseless, even malicious In Its randomness; 
while the manner of il , dono oyer their heads - 
Something for which (he former owners, not 
Kl liver, were blamed - scandalized them. ' 

Subsequent ebniccture therefore Mimed op 
a possible sale of me library hous^ to another 
German publisher;; surely thq Dutch would 1 
' 4oon realize thati twas boUn anyone^ Interest - 
for (Hem to hang on toji voca| . troublesome; 
foreign k ‘1i(erary and (probably) lpM»bfcfog 
•- fts&et thbv bad acquired by, inadveriende :- d 
stray catlti theWeli-stuffod bohmvsack?. At «!. 
meeting <?n‘ August- II, however, KhjiVer 
announced that jhey Would be timing forward ; 
with concr^ie'prtSpbsa^ to tHO' ajiffioti fit f: 
month's time; ond-that tintjl then. It w» tq Be 
business - ic writing - as iisual.' iW Wsjirbly 
goodwill lias fri^babty’ tofc' Idt^ to keepjtte 


Savkar Altinel 

China surfaced with some regularity through- 
out the two-week-long Edinburgh Book Fes- 
tival (August 8-23), as if to indicate that the 
enormous range of activities - lectures, read- 
ings, signing sessions, appearances by every- 
one from Yevtushenko and Maya Angelou toa 
man in a Postman Pat outfit - did npt entirely 
lack an organizing principle. There was 
Chinese dancing during the opening celebra- 
tions, and later Colin Thubron was to talk ab- 
out Behind the Wall , his fortHcoming account 
of his wanderings in China. 

Unlike Thubron, Jonathan Raban, who made 
an unscheduled appearance, resented the label 
“travel writer". He read two extracts, one from 
his novel Foreign Land and the other from 
Coasling, “a book that normally appears on the 
non-fiction shelves”, to prove that they both 
were very much works of the imagination. The 
response of the audience, who laughed just as 
heartily at the second extract, evidently not 
bothered that it concerned an evening in Hull 
with a real (and now dead) man named Philip 
Larkin, seemed to confirm this - or at least 
Raban’s impressive gift for mimicry. Sadly, the 
discussion that followed verged on the banal. 
The only redeeming feature was a reference lo 
the fact that even the sedentary Larkin had 
once confessed that there was one country he 
would not mind visiting - if he could come back 
the same day. It was China. 

Two of the authors who came to the Festival 
were men who left their native countries not 
for a day-trip but for good. Unfortunately, I 
could not go to see'Ved Mehta but I was there 
to hear the Sri Lankan-born Canadian writer 
Michael Ondaatje read from his two most re- 
cent collections of poems and In the Skin of ihe 
Lion (reviewed on p 948), his beautifully writ- 
ten new novel about love, work and exile set in 
the Toronto of the 1920s and 1930s. The witty 
and, at times, touching “dramatized entertain- 
ment” based on the early life and writings of 
Kipling by Charles Allen concerned a passage 
to India, showing the sixteen-year-old 
Rudyafd as Assistant Editor of the Civil and 
Military Gazelle in Lahore after his school 
years in England. 

An extremely well-attended discussion on the 
historical novel, chaired by David Daiches, be- 
gan with a reference to Scott which the venue 
as much as the subject seemed to call for. 
.Thereafter, the two participants, Peter Ack- 
foyd and Melvyn Bragg, spoke about their own 
books, Hawskmoor and The Maid of Butler- 
mere, without saying a. great deal about the 
form in general. Bragg, indeed, did not seem 
altogether convinced of the existence of such a 
phenomenon as history, let alone historical fic- 
tion. Ackroyd, influenced by Eliot rather than 
-the Lake Poet? with their faith in the perma- 
nence of "Nature”, human and otherwise, 
obviously disagreed with this, and appeared to 
be tormented by a sense of time past being at 
. once contained in time present and gone and 
echoing in memory only ; As the terms in wjiich 


ijUj i , t . i._ * . “mw wjituynca in nme nresenr ana muiiu 

As GOnter G rasa mA r ilL-u echoing in memory only. As the terms in which 

Is the litcrarv ' " d hc choscto himself were rather Qrypfo 

with pf EflSt ®!? d L Wes t tl However, it was hprd to be sure. “Yes. I can sec 

Ewt Beriiri SET* h £ ub, * hers ln ‘hat”. Daiches commented after one parties 
21? on thdr ^ V 2 E m 9 c 1 r . man > rl y obscure remark, but he was probably 4* 

enterprise be governed by. the balance-sheet? • * . ' ' ' ' 

‘ neMtiat^bvGrlm statute , A number of events concentrated on the work- 


~ • ud It Memeri tfu. J 7 . ' wai Ims ™w expanding to cover etwono. 

' l.w force ¥ work,” editors In publishing houses on both 

, gilded of the Atlantic were, spending less time 

... lonaiimeiftv^r.inycitreJtQapuJjjf^^L - - ..j, WLiL- Seeker 
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'the Everyman Theatre, Cheltenham. a. l2.45 P m on October nnd Peter Porter. 

^ o u u 7 servants of a system 

i. From this day on Saltmarsh 


•From this day on painting ladead', dela Roche. 
Those radiant draped dolls 

who tolltn perfection before 
ihecamera will follow the hearse 
of palming, rehearsing their Faces, 
dick. Click. You’re dead. 

They are holding the wake of art 

In the Orand Salon of Paris, 

the mourners are in black and white . 
startled and bleached by the flash gun 
orcropped off by clumsy amateurs 
as they linger by the door. 

The empty house, the car parks. 

the deserted street corners 

are writing for the silent murderers 

locomeinablurofred, 

the nudes are getting colder every minute. 

Diane Arbus is recording the edges 

ofbieak lives and arranging 

herown death somewhere behind 

dosed shutters on the way 

to US Highway 285 

wilh her black box In her hand . 

Hie photographer’s wife 
Is rarely caught in the act, 
retreating from lush landscapes 
and faint markings of lost villages 
In colours she is not aware of. 

She crosses his bridges 

when she comes to them, for the river 

ishls monochrome and hers too. 
Theylinksteelhnnds rigidly ■ 
over waters deeper than they know; 
not Pont du Gard but Battersea. 


i At Home with the 
Heavens 

Few of us know the sky now. Pissing Indoors, 

How can you learn the dot-book of the stars? 

Our unlllumlnated country ancestors 

pould read it over the shoulders of their lovers. 
And in dark cities still be astronomers. 

Ashamed perhaps, we skip the starry words 
Of ancient poets- who end a storm The clouds 
Have run away, the Bears have reappeared, 

And once agaip the vaporous Manger floats 
Between the Donkeys’-lmagesoldand hard, 

The lights of strangers. Now we useothersigns 
To pace our lives. And yet- most elements 

Inside us are the dusty work of suns: 

We should.be recognizing them as cousins, 
Looking them up, reviving faint.connecllons. 

Sooqce, at sea at midnight, told to steer 

For anumberon the card , I chose a star; 

• Caught in the diagram of shrouds, it flared, 
Arageof light, with something softer, blurred. 
Beside It. We were led across the seas 
By both: Aldebaran and the Pleiades. 


3. Beach Caf6: Oporto 

Stalely on mopeds, the lovers 
• leave io.do the|r homework, ' * 

An ambulance mourns along the avenue 
* , undihadows run like spilled wine .. 

' beside the empty chain. 

ACatwomau,cripple‘d, 

' rtochets perfect dreams, „ 

. as the tide turn*. L . ' ; . .. 

. ' The waiter rests oii his shield. 
/Atlastyou can hear the sea - • 

•• Inhale, exhale. 


I • ;«* ^ ■■ 

.. My choice of poem is; • 


Everything disintegrates 

In the heat except these shore crabs, 

Tossed like children's badges on the swept mud, 
And where there is shadow, it floats, 

A ragged shirt over the ribs 
Of silt . I stood on this path once, near mad 

Wilh cold, and wind would not let me 
Pass, ilexinglike a metal sheet 
And pushing me back to the road. Today 
Its dead crabs keep me company 
And there’s no breeze at all to set 
The liquid horizon. And If I die 

Today, where there is space round me 
And I don't fit. and in this place 
Which has no end, I would prefer my death 
To be with the crabs, carelessly 
Scattered, random assea asters 
Or the flight of the redshank, maybe worth 

Exactly what makes them or me 
Part of this. I’m too close to cool 
Water even to notice the heat sting 
Me and too far away to sec 
The sails on old Halnaker Mill 
Still multiplying nothing with nothing. 


5. Berlin-London 1985-6 

I was aoing to write about Anhalter Bahnhof. 

Sensitive: 

you know the kind of thing- oh. about the reclining 
1 women, 

one watching, one waiting 
for trains that never come. The Wall hwmade 
Anhalter Bannnol 

a forgotten memorial in n city of memories, 
a gift dumped and wrapped in mossy bomb-sites 
where feral cats observe minutely the movements of 

We were on our way to the h^ art ^n-Gropiw-BQU. 

It squats, a defiant toad, in the angle of the Wall. 
Within its gaunt plastered walls the Mandarin 
emperors gleamed, 

dragonfliesinthedork-Beneaththeblacked^t 

stretched wedding? long as staircarpets. 

ESSSISS^w-je 

Roundand round clattered the train^hild’s 

through prison and playpen. Let me prowl 
my companions: a drunk who throwsba^knoies 
7 V around the compartment and 
(a real Berliner, this one) a fetishist in nothing 
bulleBthercoat and lipstick 

(The young women snigger. The old fe sleep.; 

As forme, I'd lost my child. I searched 

|S^.WIImerriorf.^.B»twen»nel«k«l 

was lost too. And no one had seen him. 

When I awoke the trainsshunted and shuffled in m y 


6 . The Masochist’s Week 


Moanday, 
Tearsday, 
.Woundsdny, 
' Feared ay, 

Frightday, 
Sutferday, - 
• Stunday. - 


Nartte: 

Address: 


i. . 
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a landscape, northern , 
limestone. 

a view sn brenihiaking 
we couldn’t work. 

shins off, writing 
withthc blinds down, 
closed doors lo strangers, 
reality off-singe and out of sight. 

Sundays we spent 
ut the cycle-track 
watching the sprints. 

it was the inlerpcnet ration 
of two distinct civilizations: 
we could not see their culture 
ns anything 

hut savage and incomprehensible. 

even when lie explained the joke 
il added nothing 
lo our understanding. 


below decks was a world 

ofbrass wheels and twisted pipes 
and dark-stained wood. 

the spray tumbling on the decks 
fell ns ice. 


it all seemed rather pointless: 
a great deal of noise 
from the machines 
und no lime to take breath 
between phrases. 

we spent the last days 
painting the superstructure 
slate-grey 

to make it more difficult to hit. 


g. The Car Wash 


It takes just theone token 
to change world and weather. 

We are motionless . yet move 
u the world goes backwards. 

Then the monsoons commence. 
Clouds burst and fragments 

or nimbus roll towards us. 
Trembling with apprehension, 

you are turned olf completely 
by whole body vibro massage, 

left cold by the bubble bath 
and the wheel manicure that 

scrubs hub cap and edr drum 

with a sound (halls thunder. 

When St starts, it's all over. 

, Covered In every direction 

by a thousand water pistols, 
there is no hope of escape. 

The world stops for u second, 

thencomcsutusfrnmbchinil; 


chungi ng Us genri ‘ he** ou,s ■ 

Wcurc mbilonle&s, yci move 

us the world goes forwards. / , . 

- Now everyth^ is reversed. 

..After the storm Is the calm. . 

You stand in the sun. glowing . 

1 proudly. You've come through- 
>t i *jiNipq »;v/' >' •» 


9 . South Circular 

The bird on my ashling- 
wind-sown down a crack in the yard- 
flics oft. fearing skirmish . 

with buzzards, ring-doves, automatic larks 
from the humming exchange over the fence: 
thei r glass cage h as burst upen wi i h heal . 

Wasps arc confused: 

strawhe rry ah . thick , sweet suffocat ion . 

pours out of jam-factory vents. 

Squadrons assemble for reconnaissance . 
target me . sunripc . damp behind school collar: 
the Inundry stca ms upoursky. 

Buses terminate here. 

Idle in queues fur showers, fume blight 
over plants. The Inst salvlii fails 
In my mother’s petrol-drum, but 
commoner marigolds push through sana. 

Soil was slabbed over, intc r red with drams . 

Becalmed, u sky navy 

is hauled in on rigging. Layers of tenants 
envy our concrete, quarrel in loud serials 
1 too blurred to follow. From private houses 
permitted dogs yop, and yap. Water ar^oJTtne 

car-mendcra whistle like thrushes after rain. 


We break out. _ , .. 

She finds cool shops. I walk to Caiford s 
pleasure-boat pond - an island, some thin trees 
playing at country. Sky-divers scream, swinging up 
and over the turning maypole umbrella; boys in 

dodgems 

bou nee off my slippery canoe . The road ronrs ^JJ on 


Steer aside. Narrows, green danger: 
arowthsof drowned hair spread below scmm 
Tts the creek's funnel. At vanishing point . 
where care and water converge, a broken mill . nailed 

shut round time, 

draws me out of focus. Gears unmesh, tar lifts in 

blisters - 

breath of old fields under heavy afternoons. 


Birds scold in willow, 

liltingthe canoe; mind slides down 

to be fore this hoi world. Fall mgln clouded water, 

thesuti goes out with a hiss. Shadow mills^areunMfe, 

between granite teeth; their cats cough feat her and 

bone. 

‘Nine.’ calls ihe hook-man. 'Come back.’ On earth, 

obedient to light, 
traffic begins. Coaling. 1 lake a bus to the library. 


10. High life 

ItVGigi del Fuego'. Someone giggles. 

‘Now boys and girls you'd betlerbe good 
oiTHshowyou the lot.' Cries of nuts . 

The tough looking bounce r is an odd shape 

and the waitress, is she. is he . J Vm 
uncomfortable, 

ambivale nl . but sit glued, my palms sweating. 


Those palmy daysof cabaret und can-cnn 
ate chipped pilaster, moulting velvet, 
n chandelier that has dropped its tears . 


and the audience sits Incomers, abandoned 
each to himself, herself, All's topsyturvy. 

Oigi, topic ss and barefoot , dances poker-faced 

on fore boards in a circle of lit kerosene , 
then juggles two firebrands nnd runs themupsintj 

those silicone limbs, wrigglingas the flames lick. 

We tire influmed. 11 the place went up 
bo one would know from the charred remains, 

who was who o; what was what . 

. ( see through to the skeletal dance. 

We are sexless in our old charnel-house. 

j.n^udi ji&tpy 
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ii. Intercession with a 
goddess 

There may seem more sweat than sanctity 
In alien religions, but there's something 
Smart and customized in Tokyo city. 

Where to Kannon , Goddess of Mercy, they fling 
Their one-yen coins, how and clap their hands 
Under plastic blossom of eternal spring; 

While the uniformed guide-girl waiting stands, 
Her smile and pennant everac the ready. 

For her charges to embus in ordered bands — 

Pilgrims keen for blcssingoo what's already 
Gained i n their cn-pros| wrous enterprise ; 

Among them . wounded veterans of heady 

Warfare, having failed that inch to paradise. 
Present once heroic, nuw prosaic, slumps - 
Free of pity as of Ihoughtsof sacrifice, 

A class of yellow-capped infants pri nks and jump?. 
Each one anchoring n cotoured balloon; 

Their teacher's masked ns ifafrnid of mumps. 

How should thegoddess apportion her boon 
Of mercy umnng this bobbing und babble - 
Or dues each one get a morsel lntc or soon? 

To point up the divine imponderable 
And ihcconstant of human appetite, 

Tile snnikcofgrilliiigchicken fat is able 

To recall how her temple's proud height 
Was brought down by belligerent fire 
And rebuilt infcrro-concrcte: is it right 

Not to recompense piety, their desire 
Tosummon with gong sirokcsaninlcrvcnlian 
Beyond what fortune cookies may inspire? 

For the foreigner it’s not tlicir intention 
That he should understand the Japanese: 
llierc arc things he’s nat supposed to mention 

If he wishes in any way to please; 

B ut within myself f cannot but deba te - 
Using the excuse of local sympathies- 

How their Inscrutable gods should validate 
Divinity by granting rightful prayer 
And disregarding what is reprobate. 

ft may be justified but isit fair 
To let petitions hopeful , helpless die 
And pop like bubbles In uncaring air? 

See; the teacher commands, the Infants lei fly 
Their balloons, with votive message on each tail , 
Scattering their full stops round the sky. 

May the goddess heed, if texts should fall. 

The punctuation of their heaven-sent mail. 


12. Suzhou: Giiided Tour 

Thisis the Wu garden 
built during the Qing dynasty 
by General Lu. 

TTwre are many old calligraphic? 
hy the- Emperor Hu 
and an unusual Buddha. 

This is th e old Lu garden 
buih during the Yartt dynasty 
by General Qing. 

Here are many calligraphic? 

. by the Emperor Wu 
and an unusnat Buddha . 

This h the pagoda 

ofthe heavenly jade pool. 

f l has nine storeys 

arid is built entirely of wood ' 

• Here is an unusual garden 
built by the jade emperor 
during the period 
. of the warring pagoda Buddhas, 
There arc many calligraphic* 

. and a he a verily old Wang. 

ThisVVu 

is an unusual calligraphy 
built eittirefy of jfid c wood 
‘ -In (he cnrly part 
of the' Thi ng dynasty . 

Nolo the upside down Uagodn . 

In this Lu 

General Wnng Gong Gong , 
built n jade palligrnphy 
in honour of 

the unusual emperor Xu. 

Wiifriihu.. 


n. Classic Rebuffs Irish 
Scissorman 

‘I sharpen things.' A niccish- 
lookingold boy, Irish 
by the sound of him . approaches 
my front door; he is slicing 
the air between us, painting 
out t he husi ness he means. 

Business, alarmed, I clutch. 

(I'm still half in my book-lined snug, struggling 
with Catullus' demented Allis - 
tooled lenther, !2mo, 15/6). 

Too late. . . aculis 

sni p snap mllii pondcra forflci bus. . . 

Privates bloody the doorstep, painfully public 
yelps announce my shnnie. 

But of course i t wasn't really like that . 

I turned my eyes into stones, English 
by the look of them. And stone blunts scissors. 
Blades divined, wilting, no good; hopes 
fell like swatch esnf privet 
to graveldustily. 

‘I have no work for you, (am not afraid.' ' 

At which Paddy withdrew 

In the unlucky neighbourhood rtf his native yew- 

tree nt my gale (For a II I care 

he may grind his teeth forever there); and I 

letting the gentlemanly silk fly, 

danced this mental jig on the doormat: 

‘After the Taffy col lector 

of unearned fees. 

the Scotch lopper 

of unwilling trees- 

and many another interloper 

andno-hoper- 

I've sent Paddy Scissorman packing!' 

H. Variations On A Vase 
OfTuIips 


The cool flames stood still in their torch 
while each tulip dropped its hot head, 
started to spill it faint and scorched. 
The cool flames stood still fa their torch 
of curled water a full foot tall 
even when the flowers were dead. 

The coal flames stood still in their torch 
while each tulip dropped its hot head. 


They'd burst from salad bullets 
into yellow then burned more slowly. 
Green hands in a clear cresset 
holding cu ps of hot orange, 
goblets of vegetable film.- 
In tliedregs of each was a daw. 

At length , they turned towards the table 
and spilled themselves. 


The fingers of the lamp held out 
full glasses of a yellow light. 

So long as theycould bold them up, 
the fingers of t^e lamp held out 
the hearts of soot. There was a drought 
. that dropped each spider, broke c adi eu p. 

The fingers of thelamp held out 
full glasses of a yellow light. 

15. Colonial Legacy 

The nuns taught us to kw. 'Use a strong thread, 
■Double far buttons, Foste non firmly. ■ ' 

Take imall neat; stitches, space them cvealy. 

Fasten off well. The bach of yriur work j 
Should bests nhat as the front.*. . 

Tam good at needlework, . 

Although J stopped school in the third grade. • 

: / Whar Is the use . far a gblp my father. . 

• She will only getmarried. 1 ... 

lmakeallmybwdoihes.ahdih^ckildr^'s. 

My mhoii.aw^y In the bush, fighting for freedom. 

When the soldiers came, iheywercyoung,ap{l " 

-< ’ •; henrobs. . ; - J . ‘ 

They coy Id sine Hour hat/ed, see our curitemnL 
Rudy search first. «akf iherergcanLandliis boys ' 

'sniggered. . " " 

They hitdied up the irt rouse rs. tlung rifio ■ 

.1 > hazard* 

Freeing Ihclr hands fofortril?t^r,h«lies, \ " 

Searching fur weapons, rorpajicrv ; 

My soldier stepped iicdrmedndrip^^almybfoiric 
But my stitches were strong: j dine fcood material - U : 
It would not tenr easily. He ripped tautier; 7 ^ 
His mates grinned, und he blushed , swtwling . - i',"/ : 
At Inst J undid (he buttons, hji:rj(ttg mybaty(n.' ; ; .; 
... ■ ' </-. ■/.}-. o 

' His sweating h$ pds bruised me. „ 

No weapons, no papers. . . • . . - 


is. The Returning Knight 

We left the Holy Land some time last year, 

Even then I was wondering how I could explain 

That the boy was dead. Our teeth 

Fell out on ship but we were brothers all 

And sang hymns to pass the time. Glory 

Be to God, glory be. Martha will be old 

By now, that must be her face 

In the smoke, we've got a hole in the roof. 

You sec, to let out smoke, but it never does. Smoke 

Reminds me of the boy, God rest his soul, God 
Is good. I'm real. I'm breathing ox-sweat through 
My mouth, I can hear my father’s lunatic, 

Ancient jester, I can hear the bells. I had gold 
But it's gone, let me not awaken to his jlbings. 

Can’t you hear me, Martha, please 
Put a little water on my lips. Everything 
Iscmsting. There was one Saracen girl, heathen 
Body, illicit in Gad's eye. We forced her 
Against warm stones, she did stare. Martha, 

I've got the key round my neck, soon 
I'll open you up and we can properly 
Love. Chastity's such a virtue, but it cleaves 
To the soul like a cancer, Martha, 

Now you can joy again. Can’t you hear me, water, 
Water, for the sake of God nnd the Twelve. 

There was one hill near Jerusalem, they blinded us 
With their scimitars, jewelled curds. We watched 
As they came on. Graceful their horses 
In a silent dream and we bussed sword-hilts. My 

chain- 

Mail was damp. Great slaughter, that day. 

We staggered like drunkards, God is mysterious, 
Mysterious Bre His ways, He must have changed 
Sides. That was when I lost myeye. 

We're stoning the city with fire, gorgeous 
Fingernails of Lucifer scratching the sky In charcoal 
And ochre. You should have been there, 

Martha, to see that. Martha, listen! Don't push 
Me back , listen close , I can speak , but it’s slow 
And very soft, no, wail, let me rest a while, 

Then speak again, you will hear, I want you 

To knowof the glory, whilstyou 
Were sitting here. •• 


is. Scene of the Crime 

The windscreen showed him a river, a river, 
a refreshing and a mysterious place. 

The impulse said stop and stop, and 
there were brake-lights in the morning’s grace. 

You did me no wrong, 

but now you are a line in my song. 

He stepped down ro the bank, the bank, 
and he watched the water swirl. 

He stood under the willows, willows, 
and he saw no girl. 

This place has always been empty. 

So what did you do with me? 

On the trodden grass, the grass 
there were a shoe and an empty purse. 

Among the footprints he now saw, he saw 
his footprints in the earth . 

There was nobody here all the time: 
you are the scene of my crime. 


19 . Boogie Woogie 

Soapedge shoes slip nine ways 
in the gymnasium, awake all night. 

We have opened the small windows at the top, 
goblets of stars in a blur. 

The girls, the fellowson the steps. 

We discover the night porcupines 
in the grass, the slopes of fireflies. 

The geranium gymnasium calls us back. 

We cannot sleep. We cannot sleep. 

We line up along the walls 

in blue chiffon, in tucks and frills, 

with sad bony shoulders, in pale lemon shoes 

we spin out along the polished floor 
all the mosquito folly of the dance. 


17 . Gauging the pneuma 

A Swedish doctor, checking patients before and after 
death, has calculated that a human soul weighs21 g. 

It is such a Utile matter set against 
: the complexities of the day. Even expiry 
can become routine. Relatives* grief 
is relative. There are few absolutes; 
though the ling is again triumphant among 
thesmooth rocks beside Lake VBttern. 

Whendead it lives as peat, animation 
less useful than inanimation. 

Dr Almqvist loves paradox. 

It is as pleasing as the gentle whortleberry 
which gives itself, like Christ, for 
the greater goqd. Ten patients this month, 
fifteen last, before that eleven . . . The conclusions 
to becoming inescapable. Averages bang 
likq an unfastened barn door. His youth 
was spent pitchforking hay, collect ingeggs, 
milkinggpais. He docs not believe 
souls are pitchforked into Hell, 

, lhat eggs symbolize rebirth-even at Easter, 
or that the DdvU walks with cloven hoof. 

These measurements tell all. The RCG monitor 
sit (uncomplainingly, a small god. 

It speaks day and night. When the blips . . _ ,, 

. phase into a monotonal plateau , quietus ", 

has been reached. Disconnect the oxygen; 1 . 

Forget the programed jmpulsa generator. . 

; There arc weightier mailers onhis m|nd, • , ’ 

.Nupo Bengtssbn Is summoned. She comes quietly- ' 
high ^icetcbonos betraying Lapp ancestry, 
her coqt manner redolent of nor t herd winters /■*' 

' ; (J*# aK to pitch the wprtfiiiio coma, / ; y 

Calibraiion and calculation are undertaken 
; wiih u minimum of fuss. Tim wanq mein ' ; 

. is will res pc^^ UhdsKCTCis to yield. . , ; 

.. ‘Much ul susj>ected , i he righr. : . 

*. w M| t frklihMfe. The are getting . V . : 

‘N beK ^ fCmoVfcs hisspectarics and sees 1 . i • 

I Q u! <f remarkable: V- .V|‘- 

- itl u nf • vi 

t ^^^hrr flg^^folly th^h returns . » ' i; 
frofri which thencvrJil^ kuMnrnuha, ‘ ' 


20. A Difficult Colour 


Think of it this way. 

Imagine a sea voyage. You have drawn 

The boat up on the shingle for the night. 

The water is barely luminous. • 

Someone pojnls into the gloom. On the far hill 
they are burning crofts. 

The rain comes on again, but softly, 
to preserve the sanctity of desecration. 

You stand watching the reflections 
tremble upon the water. 

It's that sort of colour. 


2 i. Trance 


The tidal river 

threw sheets of Ice 

over the tow-path bank ■ <■ 

ipto the hard meadows, 

the shards lying on wire bushes 

like the smashed pane 

of a burgled window, . 

the rough fields beyoqd 

empty,. ' ■ . 

Reaching home* . : 

you lake off your jumper, . . 
tumedinsideput 
jn the quick pull, 
thescamcdknit \ 

frankand naked. 
Ydurcoat.hurigonahopk, • 

Is still warm in the cold dsf ridor 
asHtni^hpast. . . 


. firdrrimeaf|ergramm«; a (ter gra mme: ■ : Vl : - 


. The ball of yoqr fights and knickers . “ 
lies jikea stuffed doll 
hrid the insidd print of your blouse - 
ji flS pretty ris t leundcrside'of potalp- 
Wllnyourflus iedskin.' ii : ; • 

yOudandlikeflhugcbud’ ,•< 
laid ba^-a^tVivar.- 'l, . .-.y 

“-■'-■I. 

^frifigifriglfoin a trdncq.v; ; . ! y. ,yy. 
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22. The bull 

Cacountering him elsewhere , at a field corner 
orundera masking sycamore, nose to his heifer s 

l&lly 

I'd have fled slow as In dreams to the safe side, 
heart bucking, apprehension needling 
the back of my hand. 

Here, leaning over the half-door, 

I broke open a bale of sweet leisure, dawdling. 

ray back in summer, head in cool; 

considered him , enjoyed, grew accustomed: 
tbebroad concave forehead, 
bulkof neck, moundof shoulder, 

darkness weighed against the darkened stall; 

constellation; god; 

bull that Europa rode, bridling 
his splendour with a chain of stars. 

I turned, 

pulled asheaf of sour grass and chtckweed 
■rowingat the bam wall 

and offered it. Then I saw his eyes’ uncertain stare, 
the dulled metal of his nose-ring 
and how his tongue was slimed. 

He switched his tail, skin trembling 
against the insolence of flies. I was ashamed, 
knowing my courage rhinestone; his, uncut opal; 
mysabbath locked to hlsservltude, 
my freedom rooted in his dung and mire. 


a. Looking for the Celts 


TheDuchessof Mecklenburg, an eminent 

nineteenth-century archaeologist, was responsible 
far excavating the graves of Celtic salt-mine workers 
at the turn of this century. 

He’s doae. She can smell him. With trembling 

hands 

she sorts bone splinters and pottery shards, 
mu them aside with the Celtic coins. 

She drops to her knees, unaware that her crew 
Is watching. She scrabbles, gives a blood-curdling 

cry 

asshe touches his chest, his barbarian loins. 

the Duchess of Mecklenburg straightens her back, 

surveys her fellow enthusiasts 

all digging in soft Salzkammergut rain . 

She swaps her mattock for a favourite pick, 
glances up at the Hallstatt peak 
then, rested, tackles the grave again. 


24. The children of lovers 
are orpha ns 

She bore the babies almost absent-mindedly. 
If you have enough, he remarked in his club. 
They look after one another. 

The children fought for attention,'. 

bit each other, grew up 
wilfully indigent or grimly rich ■ ■ 

Their father, buoyant and busy, 
quantified his offspring for Who 's Who, 
easily recalling their names. 

She hung over his shoulder reading the entry: 
. So etolnent, she ^marvelled, ... 
and (ook how many children we had. 


is. Better Chaste 

Ilaughedwhenhetoldme 
. And tried to cajole me 
Into thinking it was for the best ■ 
ri averted his glances : 

And made sure hq’d no chances,' 
’Ofpulringhlswordsiothciesi. ■ • 

.. . insistence Is winning 1 
Andlcadjtoglve-lnnjng 
Especially when heart roles the head; , 
. Sp.bne night after drinking '• •. ' 

And wfiboutlpo much thinking . , 

JriJowedhirnlq lead me tobed. y 
I Oik thingjadto anolher , •' 

' ■ Andbhdtr the covers '■ 


• we mpde a pact never to part. 

He entered me gladly; 

, ■* * toved WmUten. madly- y 
1 00 tor stage-struck , the heart. 

’• £ rtd ^.ajfermyfashlcq,; •. • 1 

: k W« the One'nlght that I knew him so. 


26. Dali in the Torre 
Galatea 

I might as well be a mannequin. 

Is this silk I'm wearing? Death will be silly. 

Mornings they lift me from the bed to the chair. 
I might as well be sitting In a Cadillac. 

Arturo used to drive me. Now he shaves me. 
Maria Teresa reads the papers to me. 

I might as well be a clever Take of myself. 

They feed me through a tube up my nose. 

The wall outside the window looks like Greta 
Garbo's lips. 

I might as well be dead . 

You’d think I was a bathtub. Or a snail. 

Is this air I'm breathing? Living is silly. 

You’d thinklwas alive. 

I might as well be alive. 


27. The Breeding Habits of 
Books 

Never where I saw them last, they shift 
around the house at nighisand creep up walls, 
swap places, spread across the carpels 
and breed like mad, even in my bed. 

Once upon a time I owned just five or six 
and treated them like pets, not understanding 
how they multiply. It'sfartoolate 
lo tame them. Even dead ones copulate. 

By day, their spines nudge up against my feet. 

I could well suffocate horrifically 

In a swarm of books unless l get out quick . 

Even my brother infiltrates his paperbacks. 

In my mother's house, they're kept Inside 
a cupboard, out of sight. Hike that- 
the clarity of uninfested spaces. 

Books need to know their place from the start. 

Best not to let them in at all but if, 

by chance, they drop on to the doormat. 

dispose of them at once, or write ‘Not known 
at this address’ and post them back. 

Like warms, the latter reproduce themselves 
even in the dark behind locked doom. 

I hale to think of all the books I've added 
to the secret horror in my mother scupboard. ^ 
Thank God she's never let n out. Our neighbours 
didn't even know we had nits or lice. 


28 . Your shoulder 

How palpable , the shoulders of the dead 

ln drCam3 We wailed hours for you. You came 
when least expected-! ran to a bus 

vouhadno reason tobeon, ana there, ■ 

white-haired, with heavy cases, bag, spare coat, 
you sat. You were in another: ^itSHere?' 

Hot! much further would you have gone? And why 

areyoubewllderedandalone?^^ 

I felt your shouider'in iny hand all day. . t 


*•* ; ;^ ra u^preferred flirting *: 

. Anpeye-eaidaveriin'a' . ' r - ; \ >••• 


•v. . . .. ^'lyeye-gajZeuyerting, . V ; 

TO my ijelf time 


29 . Castle Taylor 

Aredplaslicbowlonthclanding , 

Iscolleclingdoubts.ltwiUoffer 

. • a ^rn^soon of celling plaster and rainwater 
to a picture's shadowon tin ' wall . 

. • su ,dy for 'AWIndow onto the Real . . 

, TT, e wretched heir.clutchingasuhsUtutc 

for the prettiest housemaid, snivels 
in the Stale Bed. ? . , 

his ancestor isn't enjoying herecUnt all 
| • in the spare bedroom- 

' 1 And all down the iril exiswc1, 

-..Vl’ lspiayinglhcbormgrequ.ie^n - ^ .. . ; ; 

V>| -Again;. 


3 ft. The scream 


The hermit crab, whitc-flcshcd, quits her shell; 
fingered antennae hover dclicntcly, skimming 
(he cream of the void. 

Down on her knees; a vulnerable bundle 
in dressing-gown pink, 
a prey to lancet glances. 

One mineswept step completed , she 

draws breath, descends, and starts again — then 

clink of wedding ring on glass. 

An involuntary gasp ices 

the thin morning air; ten fingers clasp 

a cold and unresponsive neck. 

Imagined leersof loons recede . 
the world again is held in check ns 
the choke-chain slides back into place. 

For a moment she stands, chiding her 
quivering frame . She sniffles - once . 
then smoothes the silve r crown 

(n her kitchen she is revived. With programmed ease 
she reaches, grasps and pours; aballcock 
or horn-flesh hooking the rim. 

Cosy days of Coal port and in fusions 
preoccupy the mlnil, while Angers 
fishforatenbaginamug. 

A trailing sleeve unhttlnnccs her act . 

In awhile and jagged pool she stands - 
an island of blinding despnir- 
and blazes heavenwards a glare 
ofmilk-eyed haired. 


3 i. The Ophthalmologist 

Weareinaverydark room. 

He has the air of one not gone above 

For years; his whisper shows 

He is completely in command down here. 

So 1 commend myself Into his gentle fingers 
Thai play around my head more intimately 
Than most men'sshould do, the trembling 
At my ear. the pressure on my temples. 

Making me turn profile from side to side, ; 

The touch testing my heck. 

He has many categories of sight .ranged 

In little boxes, a long, a short, an astigmatism 
In a prism of glass. His machinery 
Flickers an instant before me, lenses 
You'd love to turn In your hand 
Like ovals of limestone, waxy as opal. 

AU the kingdoms he shows me of letters 
From their different angles: bold , 

Crabbed, melancholic. I peer throu gh 
The thicknesses, pitting myself guiltily 
Against the deft fingers, thedeferential mask. 

Half an hour's enough to pinpoint all my 

weaknesses; 

How to correct blur.squinl. failure lo see things 
As they really are. I've grown to like 
The shadowiness with which we work. 

How outlines turn to sculpt ure , the world 

Dividing into lamplight and the dark. 

When he throws wide the door , I cannot nse 

Towardsthegreeningsurface; 

Under the desks and curtainsiheeye-doctor 
Offers the lure of many visions, _ 

The honey of his systems unde rground. 

. 32 . The Tale of the Row 
Boat - . • 

They had hired a row boat, one fine day. 

The lawyer, the professor and the gynaecologist 
And rowed out tp the middle of the lake. 

Their paddles slashing erratically 

Through the patient water’s surface 
Until they got the hnngof it. 

To discuss rex . to compare notes . 

Experienced men in Ihclr fields. 

The lawyer had some glossy photographs 
Some alluring commodities to pass nround 
Each girl’s anonymous two-dimensional smile 
Offered the goods, each position morcdmvnngnt 
than the last. 

The professor brought along u book of , 

Perplexing I4tb ( lfith?) century stuff with stxy bits. 
I le decoded . elaborated and tend with so muc it 

feeling 

Thai grins cmne to the other iwofaccs. . 

The gynaecologist had some true stories 
Almost shocking one could any . a wlqcc here nnd 
. there 

And some black-and-white clinical pictures 

Of female pain to provehls point. • ' 

It was then that they noticed . . 

Allprasuddenii^craed . 

The vulva-shaped hole in the raw bout 
And they knew their Titanic hoid hit an iceberg- 


33. The Island 


Rainfall like radio interference 
On the world and waves tucking themselves in 
Before they reach land. Needing reference. 
I look for the island's reptilian 

Head pushing along the horizon, those 
Blnck ridges in the sea as if someone 
Were pulling cords just below the surface. 
Days begin this way and an afternoon 

In November, where every sound is 
Like the grating of stones, picks me out .here. 
Predictable its time. The island rose 
From t he water and from m y past and . dear 

Asa plumbline, was let down inside me. 
Deeper, deeper, until it became lost 
Where I would not go. A heaviness my 
Fingers grow sore from and a place for rest . 

The island is both to me . On the shore 
Is a boat I will never take, smudges 
Of mist and dark sprinkling on my unsure 
Head reasons for calm, a cold asperges. 


34. The Owl and the Pussy-Cat 
Part II 

The Children’s Lament for tlic Pussy-Cal 

Our mother was Pussy, out father was Owl , 

So we children all fall in between. 

Don't make of It jest, for we nil have the best 

That the animal kingdom has seen. 

Depending on wen iher . wc dress up 1 it feather. 

In winter we dress up in fur. 

To our father's delight we are all very bright 
And with that you will surely concur. 

We set up our home In a forest near Rome 
At the top of aTwangum tree. 

We have plenty ormince and slicesof quince. 

Bui now wc do not go to sea. 

Our mother was drowned when our boat ran 

aground. 

For darkness was hiding the reef. 

Our darling mother, we hoped she’d recover; 

Poor Father wasstricken with grief. 

Her body washed to the shore by the waves 
And wc hoped she might be alive. 

We prayed until dawn, but our hopes were forlorn. 
So with Father we had to survive. 

A glamorous cat. we remember all that. 

And the languorous sweep of her tail; 

We were sad lo disce m . she never did learn 
To swim like a fish ora whale. 

With fears In our eyes at our mother's demise. 

We shall cherish the love of our Ma; 

And we always are glad to singwilh our Dad. 
Who now has a new guitar. 

We all join In when the song we begin 
For the Pussy we lost in the sea: 

■O lovely Pussy, the Pussy we love. 

. We'll always remember thee!* 


35. Kong 

Poor Beast . but pity Beauty; look who fell 
For her. Any giri can attract an ape 

Bui is it what she really wants, or hell 

To have his brute ideal assume her shape . 

It was not her but something else he pawed. 

She screamed, she swooned, but she would soon get 

bored 

Atwndoned to the inarticulate 
Brute blood; so it was just as well 
Kong climaxed on the Empire Stale 
Where love from deep within his throat 
Appalled her with in licbeMod. 

For how could they be intimate? 

She so small 

And he- what could lie do but maul 
Manhattan calling for his mate 
And fall? „ , 

Nothing could hove come of it of course . 

Being almost human made it worse 
' For how could she reciprocate 
Such gruff love? - 

: If love is what it was . or just Uic stuff 
Thai screnms tire mude of. 

That anil nuted doll was no Mae West 
For Kong was in control . If moved 
(As Antony wa* tnpvetl) by love: 

TTiotii was love his downfall proved. . 

, And her role was lo scream and titillate 
And lei that bigape peel her like a grape. 

• But feeding on the female smell 

Thai dings to flimsy things, perhaps he sensed 
That wfiai is lovable is alien. 

And as he smelt her ; s|rangcr pefi 
(A touch! ngsccncn such innocence) 

, Perhaps he fe|t like other men. , 
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It 


3ft. Trees as men , standing 

War wus declared. ,ind hrinidcifet 
on the siring ami simp cans round our necks. 
The Leader raised liis Mim from Uncle gun. 
iind pulled (he chrumiic trigger wilhi lun. 

Our heart* went pop. Il wus u signal to begin 
the sinmucli-cliiirning crawl along the ditch. 
Ahead lay Fame nnd Power. 
Somcchcsimitsstood unconqucrcd by the road. 


One by one. we dropped into the stream. 

nnd rubbed our dhows raw 

in mimicking Commando Methods of Approach 

'as practised in the Aden and Korea'. 

fiends keeked above t he weeds to check . 

or dipped into the mud 

with every car that strolled tin heeding past. 

chugchugging up the h ill in Civ vie St reel . 


We crawled - it seemed for hours - 
until we came to where they stnod- 
disguised as woodland, flexing in ihcxvind 
like storm troopers, or muscle men . 

These giants dared the sky with hristling pride . 
Each branch had a full complement of twigs. 
Their leaves were not for show, but camouflage. 

We looked, and resolution drained away, 
like water, down the ditch. 

The wall was tough to climb, and paved in glass, 
f he sign above the bur red gale said HE WAKE. 
( in tiring arms, we stopped, 
conferring, whis|H: ring dares, 
until discomfort drove us on, 
upour Golgotha, to the top. 


It w iw u moral victory for the trees 
whuwaved, mid sent up birds 
lucrnwniniirrcireuE. 

Chastise d, we held i mr sou p cans up 
iiwaitingorders. fresh assaults. 

Time passed, nnd Mill the Leader lay 
murosc Rndsilent. lost in thought. 

The rasping tins grew warm against our ears. 
We couldn't hear a thing in them but wind. 


37. The Old in Rapallo 

The sea has aged skin, is restless like the old. 

There is a flood along l his esplanade . 

Where the cast iron imitation wood has sores 
That seep through wrinkles in cracked paint , 

Thin limbs blotted with the bruise of rust- . 

I lean on such a railing, take in how the sea 
Fritters away its force, loses its grip on weed. 

Only the beggar* a re youngeViharmc here. 

Now at forty I remember their century. 

Trespass aetoss eight-five odd years 
At I tryito melt into the clogged procession 
Thai flows both ways at once yet stays 
A sluggish river. AI I afternoon the elderly 
Trundle or shuffle, patrol the promenade. 

One broad stream without an estuary, 

. Above the lead-veined . loose-gloved sea . 

They all have know n wliai I merely Imagine , 

. Sickled dates that truncated the world. ' 

Erupted ilssur fare. 1 Fed ils heavy map. 

From the crater oxer my breastbone to Ibe knoll 
OTmy ankle a livid trenchwork travels 
Only stopping at t he salient or mv genitalia. • 
Self-eanmbalired, transplanted arteries supply 
My reAirti tied, Verdun -assaulted heuri. • 

I h.ne slipped back under the col led wire. 
Congratulate myself nuclear-drawn air. Along 
The flowerbeds a young gypsy simpers for coins. 

An African offers fake ivory. Ideal in imitative pace 
And post Lire, a convalesce nt; transient In the swirl - 
That's like a mm far Swift, a Dantc prltit.ascrap 
Of Ezra's prattle us he slung chicken htincs 
At hull'iibbedeats. .When their world wax young. 

In her if raped checks t see nty lover’s flush , . 

In a drawn water another arching back; t 
(lie lilur aiid trace orbcautyhidd Ihcirown, 

, Brave the corn ichetiiKl dure the irmenm ties. 

Group, dawdle unddishjindns if this mav|ue 
Wbre iheparody and fute of all relationships. 

The onshore air is faintly bcdruom-sceiuc d: 

Rocks lick their ftngerxon the sweetish spray. . 

The old are close been use they're close lodouth. 

I've strolled inside I heir cavern and been plucked ' 

From the flash tide by a scalpel Made •■■■<’■. 

Falling iikcu needle of sheer light. The dark : i 
Will tumble the hipped mountain on the town. 

A haze of decades mist its balustrades. 

Then the throng will thin to focitlooscslrcaks 
Loitering un tfer arc-lamps |ike t he ycai?. > ■ , . . , 


38. Doing Italy 

Death's Head tilths <i sunbed by seven a. tn. 
r/u ■« sizz/es all day! Her daughter f The Blab) is 
[.mul-nu milted hi the shallow end -she sinks like 

pork. 

Our i reck begins with Cappertone number 4. 


We buy lunch for the balcony - the Juices 
Of plum and nectarine puddle at our feet. 

When the ants come carting away those gobbets 
Bigger than their bodies, we watch them struggle. 
X marks our room. The view front here is massive. 


Myshou/derhltules are c nicked and flaked like 

Naples. 

There's bugger all there. Pompeiians under glass?! 
The guidebook guff - Navels brimming with nsh . . 

Stone 

Pulsing through the archil rave ofancries . . . 


Lire bombard us like fingernails, fistfuls 
Amount to nothing so tee kill time swimming. 

( iurpnol is kidney-shaped -today, infested 
With kids. Ex tra grease nnd crumbs of skin account 
Iw our new-found huuytincy. - We tread them down. 


39 . Othello 

Tun years older when we first joined. 

You perched upon my youth and settled down, 
having scorched your life through deserts of Spain, 
shared chicken wings with fat black women un 
Greyhound buses. 

been juried in Southern Stales for your long hufr, 
written already your Arabian Nights in tidy hand. 

Of llie Seven Wonders of the World yuu seemed to 
have made Five 

before I even left school. 

No wander you were my Othello 

with your sixties pilgrimages and foreign songs. 

Mind more than the city's parts: 
my nightclubs, pubs, ‘A’ Levels and cream buses. 

We met In freezing and mysterious parks 
and fed on avocados nnd black-eyed beans. 

I slept my first whole woman's night with you: 
the sound of the sen and snow falling thickly, 
a beach where we floundered waist deep in white 

morning. 

The landlady called me ‘wife’, I must have looked 

about twelve 

In the little red coat you bought me. 

I was a wi lling enough Desdemona though, 
aoakingin your hero's talcs, 
travelling to your 'Big Surs' and concentration 
camps, your Chilean nights. 

Our loves always fenced round with books and ’■ 

poetry, 

physical ecstasy translated to John Donne. 

You pou red years of guilty and delicious knowledge 
into days of a rather ordinary teenage girl. 

You were a happy enough Othello too: 
loved the pale blue white of my eyes, ' 
my child's skin, hated make -up , 

( I was po Lolita though, you loved my full blown 

body). 

You desired my lack of depression, my good nerves, 
the pure enjoyment 1 reflected: 

My excited sense of Aitiirc, I made good your past, 
gave you freedom lore- do, re-hope, you re-created 
yourself from mo. 
While I sang all your songs; read fill your books, 
knew the same pedple, parroted your philosophy, 

' politics and goad taste;. '• 

. . t 1 , 

Othello, youhived me to ecstasy. I knew that. 

Even when you put your hands around my fleck to 
' ' , ! ; ■ killme, , 

I knew that you could not bear for me to become old 
; in the iumc way os you. 


4ci. Linger 

In bed ynuf pregnant belly; . .< 
gave nul a great hflaf, ■ !■. 

Ihc huge vessel resting on ils side; . 

buxyax a furnace. 1 . 

When I reached Itopie, late, f " /: \ 
you had just left - . • ' r \V . 

-aicpidcupun the table, ; , . ' _ * 

discarded Mio6a. ; 

"■ • •• - 1.’ . - • . 

I embraced with my hands ;■ ; js'y. 
thodwiwaideaofihekfttlev j; , ; V 


4 i. Echidna 

‘[Researchers] believe it will eventually be possible 
to mix animal, plant microbe and human genes into 
animals to produce new. specially designed 
creatures.' (Guardian, April 18. 1987) 

Not knowing wc were strange and naked, 
we performed our tasks obligingly, 
put out fruit or were inseminated, 
in the gardens of those early days. 

If edible, we were content to be. 

We were not aware that our authors 
were children whose own gods 
did not know what to do about them. 

We were just designer homunculi, 
palimpsests upon a bestiary. 

When a spark was smuggled to us 
in a test-tube, we were pets no longer, 
weunderstood. We knew 
that our every word wus proof against us, 
that silence would not protect us. 

Now wc are making the Dada mongrels 
of their worst dreams, spawning 
compound nouns, life-sized hnrpies 
nnd other unpalcntcd creatures, 
in the places they wouldn't look. 

Their legends have become real; 
they arc trying loculi up Demvuir, 

Rambo, the Argonnuis- 

whilc wc enlist the aid of (heir hungry 

ngainst the bulldozers nnd bonfires. 

I am the Serpent Girl - 
for the moment, resting down here, 
remembering the winds in his hands, 
the typhoons. And big with clouds now. 

I’m day-dreaming of children with wings. 


42. Masai Warrior 


Sun-up. The savannah country. 
Shoulder-high 

The grass around him waved. 

Kissing with tiny serpenisor wind. 

As far as eye could see. 

Undulating tides of grass 
Islanded with distant trees. 

The suo, moored to the far horizon. 

Was turning the waves to assegais of blood. 

On the edge of that sea 
He fingered hfs spear-blade. 

Hearing the grass-tips 
Speaking their language 
From time's beginning. 

All his fathers had come that way 
With no boat built to sail that sea. 

He would have to wade through every wave 
Watching for snares, bewaring the dark forms 
Gliding like shades between 
The grass-stems* eternal weave. . 

Somewhere out there 
Where dark umbrellas of green 
Shaded the patched waters of noon 
Rose that fabled island of rest. 

Deep and cool as greenest emerald. 

That was the place he sought : 

The green palace of remembrance 
Where the past and all the future shimmered 
Alive out there In the vast beyond. • 


43. My daughter* restless 
tonight 

■ : r • , T. 

My daughter, reides* tonight, 
combs troubled from some dream. • 
My shadowerows the dim light ♦ - 
that from the laluling fights Iter room. 

• V " ' . .- 

Her hair is damp, her eye* t */. 
scc nothing, Oped, blit thtlr fear . ' 

I am her father, tali and wjse, 
trying to talk her bock |o here. 

Hmoatber-itballsheknoM«W.'. . 


".ul •* 


t pray, to join with tkiis. ■ *' V..,' 


44 . The School Party 1962 

They closed the school at three o’ clock today 
And led the children in quaint crocodile 
Across the stiles and fields to Uckington 
To hold their annua] party at the Moat. 
Somehow, the sandwiches were cut too large 
And thick for children . though they tried a tew; 
Then buns were huge and lacked the dainty look 
Of tea-parties for ladies on the lawn, 

Unanimated in the sultry heat 

The children were not peasant type at all; 

They played their games upon the even lawn 
All quite unawed despite the large garden. 

The big house and the condescending ways 
Of those who gave the party every year; 

After the well-planned games upon the grass 
Few children wished to take a biscuit home, 

Not many wanted food or drink again, 

They were not really hungry when they came; 
There were no ice-creams, candy-floss or crisps, 
There were not even sausages on sticks, 

There was no hidden parcel for each child 
Nor prettily wrapped gift for taking home; 

But when the parents came to fetch their young 
They spoke , with bright eyes, of their parties here, 
Remembered food and games all down the years 
And how they missed an hourofFridayschool; 
But these well-dressed, well-fed and well-behaved 
Young children of the television age 
Were not impressed, nor thrilled nor sparkle-eyed. 
And one more small tradition passed away. 


45 . Exile 


The air will do something to our skin: burn it 
and make us young again. We have arrived 
and deployed along the lakeshore a variety of things 
each with its special use. The slender children 
with special needs poise on the edge of boredom 
like archaic statues, inscribing with one toe 
a question in the sand. How blue the sky 
how green the forestIThe light of paradise 
makes every leaf particular: the number of things 
in the world is finite , and each one of us 
has his gpd-given talent. The great cliffs smile down 
and guaranteepur happiness. 

Guidebooks describe 

the water here as 'pristine': that means free 
from imported sludges, but the headland hides 
a burial ground where dark roots twist among 

bones 

assembled from three continents. Anyone who 

arrives 

may claim this as his own: two women 
who got here first now furiously repack 
their rusted Campavan, but the waves 
of immigration beating upon the shore 
can't be slopped: already an armada 

of powerboats is drawn up along the beach 
sharpprows in the air. The air is loud 
with transistorized warcries: before the day is out . 
a head will be bloodied on black obsidian- 

Noon shimmers, and a smoke of cooking curls 
along the shore. The Brownian motion 
of human particles testified byan artist 
recording it at her easel. We shall be viewed 
in the halls of some mid-century exhibition 
picturesque and anonymous at our point of passage. 
Someone calls for sausages. Grasping aspear 
a sharkskinned diver lectures his gaping audience 
on the typology of tits. This is exile - 
being among people one will never understand < 
however smooth the trunks of trees, renewed • 
endlessly in the green water, however blue the sky. . 

Over there on the sand that palerskinned couple 
regard us attentively, as if we might have met 
in another country, and exchanged words 
heavy yrith the silt of meaning. But look: 
the sun dips and the lake is waiting for us: 
where are the thomson which we must hang our 

. skins? i. 


46. The Dancer 

He can’t wait, hte 
eyes brighten with fragments 
of gull ond lapwing- • . 
a torn love-letter _ 

Strewn along the furrows. 

For there Is nd plod here, . • 

riraplysqnte deft footwork . 
on the pedal- • > " 
as he completes a turn 
'With a sweet-remembered 
reverse chassd- this being • 
the hteland low ' _ v j 
pf Winter ploughing, • •_ ' 
kedplnfc the rhythm going. - i 

Already he yearns 
for the frail cheek, : 


ij! 
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Hopkins's Verse 


sir - May I please correct some of the rubbish actual 
included by Tom Paulin in his “review*' of my My ei 
edition of Gerard Manley Hopkins , a book he trary; 
has not much troubled himself to examine will b 

(August 14). The case of “The Handsome scholi 

Heart’’ is more complex and more interesting Hopk 
than he admits. Had he looked at my notes he kins : 
might observed that Hopkins mode four diffe- reade 
rent "fair" copies of the sonnet, more than for teres! 
any other poem, suggesting that he was having the o 
difficulty in finding a satisfactory way of ™ey 
expressing his ideas. Paulin’s contrast between c L 
the two versions I printed is exaggerated; they Schoc 
both have felicities and infelicities. Like him, I 
happen to prefer Bridges’s amalgamation of \ 
parts of three early versions, but the fact t 
remains that Hopkins did not. He firmly and sir, • 
completely cancelled it. One can assume, as toai 
Paulin does, that this was through incompe- Roy 
tence, but it may be that we can learn more tram 
about Hopkins by exploring the differences rath, 
between his fair copies and asking why he A 
found the last one in some sense less unsatis- Frei 
factory than the earlier ones. dish 

Another of the complexities of Hopkins’s unp 
poetry that Paulin does not appear to appreci- tran 
ate is that the insertion of metrical marks, acqi 
however minimal, is always going to be a the) 
compromise, “botched” according to one set of me 

principles or another. No editor has yet had the con 

temerity to produce a text that uses even the mte 
reduced number of metrical marks from MS B P»e< 
that Hopkins considered the minimum neces- l °\> 
sary to stop readers from misunderstanding his 
rhythms. I certainly did not print this many in 
the text and, although I showed more of them • 
ihere than were in the fourth edition, the " 
difference is nothing like as extreme as Paulin sti 
prelends. (I take no responsibility for the 10 
degree sighs - they are simply a feature of the 
whole Oxford Authors series.) ‘ P 

Paulin’s idea of the “perfect inscape” of 
“hours" in “I wake and feel the fell of dark , not Sti 

day" Is based on misunderstanding. He sug- T) 
gests that Hopkins means to bring to mind the tei 
Inappropriate image of a “demented hellfire r ® 
preacher terrifying his congregation at the ° 
thought of eternity and damnation" by “rub- 
bing his nose" in an Ulster “ur-sound" which 
he thinks Hopkins indicates through an umlaut 
that he finds iii the fourth edition and which l 
“annoyingly drop" . Had he bothered to look in ^ 
the notes to either edition, he would have ^ 
found that there is no umlaut, but a quiver or ^ 
“dfpumflex”. This mark, as can be seen from 
my notes, is not rare in Hopkins’s verse nor a 
restricted to those poems written in Ireland ; he 
used it for “sour", for example, in the Welsh v 
sonnet, “Pied Beauty", written nearly seven 
years before he went to Dublin. The umlaut in „ 
the fourth edition was almost certainly in- ^ 

serted, as Roy Fuller suggests (Letters, August s 

2|); to turn the line into a pentameter. But in j 
many of the other cases where Hopkins uses a x 

“circumflex",- this interpretation would pro- 1 
duce “pentameter" lines, of eleven or more , 
syllables, so again there would appear to be 
more to be investigated. If, instead of regard- j 
ihg Hopkins’s metrical signs as ati "agonized , 
gamut", Paulin actually studied. them as the , 
. guides to performance thfct the poet Intended^ 
he Would doubtless find among their complex- ■ 
Wes' numerous subtleties of pronunciation 

andrKythmi . r 

| ■ . Yptit reviewer describes the notes to the 

■ foiirth. 'edition as -'excellent and much fuller", 
tliim mine,. and in some ca^s they may be . But, 

; j • ei I gratefully acknowledged, they were the - 
startfng-p^irtt ‘ for tny pwri 1 and,, Inevitably. 

; : since L had the benefit of them : arid of the 

. ;twen£y y«its of research on Hopkins that have 

. . ■Itecri dbrte si rice [they wereproduCed. th ere are : 

: . dflierjjn^ are more cbmpre- 

. ihonslve arid up to *$ate. It al^o siems io. have 
.. "escaped [ Baulin’s notice .that- one criterion for 
woflilng ^elections from the prpse wps to give. 

'■ W full, passages helpful to an understanding of 
..' v th^ { ppeifts- - C^o?s-refetenqes-, to t hese are 1 
lift rit^’ notes at the uppio^ri We joints. 
talji(,|Sidt my edltioji jn context. It 
I jjut to|6therirt l the AwSrenesSthat sthpr 
£ -r i bri-Hppklris^ is ■^ut tp erifor.a-new 
',-tbe,; ^bifcrilibri . of- N;,H- Mac- 1 ; 
iiC r^^rizle’ai vdiuriiri, of ^ facsimiles ?Md.:pxforo, 


(eristic of this new era will be a wider and more 
knowledgeable discussion of what Hopkins 
actually wrote than has occurred previously. 
My edition is not insensitive, quite (lie con- 
trary; it was prepared for undergraduates who 
will be trained during this new phase and for 
scholars willing to extend our knowledge of 
Hopkins. However, the Oxford Authors Hop- 
kins and the two forthcoming editions need 
readers (and reviewers) whose genuine in- 
terest in Hopkins enables them to recognize 
the opportunities For new understanding that 
they offer. 


C. L. PHILLIPS. 

School of English. University of Exeter, Exeter. 

Appraising Translations 

Sir, - Despite his numerous erudite references 
to a variety of translations in several languages, 
Roy Harris’s article, “The ephemerality of 
translation" (August 28). seems, in the end, 
rather threadbare. 

As one who has published translations from 
French, Russian, German, Danish and Yid- 
dish, l find he leaves the crucial question 
unposed: how many of those who read works in 
translation are thoroughly, or even noddingly, 
acquainted with the original text and. even if 
they were, would they care that much about 
the fidelity of the rendering, ils ephemerality, 
contemporaneity, etc, etc? And as regards 
interpretations or appraisals of any particular 
piece of translation, the old tag quol homines 
totsententlae has deadly relevance. Or perhaps 
Diderot's cynical comment on the subject is the 
most apt: ll n’est pas ntcessaire d‘ entendre tine 
tongue pour la traduire, puisque I’on tie traduit 
que pour des gens qui ne I'eniendeni point. 

STEPHEN CORRIN. 

10 Russell Gardens. London NW11. 


'Disastrous Twilight' 

Sir, - Having served with British troops in 
India and South-East Asia between 1944 and 
1946. 1 read with interest the review (August 
28) of Shahid Hamid's bonk Disastrous Twi- 
light. Your reviewer notes that, in 1947, 
Auchinleck “would hnve deployed troops from 
the British as well as the Indian Army to try to 
keep the peace". Was this not an example of 
Auchinleck’s lack of political sense , mentioned 
elsewhere in the review? 

Whatever may be thought of the last 
Viceroy's approach to Indian affairs, Lord 
Louis certninly had a good insight into the 
mood of the British servicemen who had been 
under his command during the war with Japan. 
Once that war was over, the ordinary soldier 
resented every extra day he spent "out East". 
His family back home probably felt the same, 
oreven more so. To have kept British troops in 
India for internal security purposes, or to have 
sent out additional troops, would have been 
politically impossible for Attlee’s government. 

Nor was unwillingness to engage in further 
action after VJ Day. seen ns irrclcvunt to our 
interests, confined to the “other ranks . I 
recall tin incident in Singapore in early 1946 
when Dutch refugees showed hostility to 
British soldiers. The commanding officer of a 
battalion which hud helped people like them to 
escape from Sumatra explained to me that they 
1 resented our failure to launch a vigorous 
offensive against the Indonesian nationalists. 
r As for him. he said, he hud lost many men 


during the Burma campaign, and. each time, it 
had been his duly to write a letter to the next or 
kin. lie did not intend, ir lie could help it. to 
write any more such letters. 


BRIAN PEARCE. 

42 Victoria Road. New Barnci. Hertfordshire. 

Gustav Mahler 

Sir, - With reference to Norman Lebrecht’s 
letter in your issue of July 3. in which he states 
that Gustav Mahler's house in Vienna “has no 
memorial plaque", that he is “unmentioned m 

tourist literature” and that apait from Romos 
bust in the Staatsoper "visitors would be 
unaware that he existed", I have sent Mr 
Lebrechl photocopies of the chapter on 
Mahler from my guide-book Wien Spezutt: 
Muslk urn 1900 (1984). in which mention is 
made, among many other things, of all the 
houses he inhabited and of the memorial 
plaques both on his Vienna house and on the 

Konzcrthaus. • 

The many tourists who have bought the 
book since ils publication will, presumably, be 
belter informed than Mr Lebrechl. 

CHRISTIAN M. NEBEHAY. 

Atmugns.se 18. Vicuna. 

The Eleventh International Congress on Aes- 
thetics will be held on August 29 - September 2, 
1988 nt the University or Nottingham, rim 
detail, are available front Yvonne Harrison. 
Trent Polytechnic. Nottingham NG1 4BU. 


'Anti-Calvinists' 1 

Sir, - In springing to the defence of Nicholas 
Tvacke’s Anti-Calvinists, Conrad Russell (Let- 
ters. August 21). is being less than fair to your 
reviewer, Kevin Sharpe. Professor Russell is, 
of course, entitled to the view that Tyaeke s 
book represents a landmark in early Stuart 
religious history rather than just the useful 
contribution suggested by Dr Sharpe, but in 
accusing the latter of limited understanding of 
the case put by Tyaeke he seems to be 
confusing lack of agreement with lack of 
comprehension. Moreover, two of the more 
serious criticisms raised in the review are not 
tackled: that in the case of many churchmen 
and laymen the evidence for their being firmly 
identified as “Calvinists” or “ Armenians is not 
very substantial , which weakens the case for a 
new two-party model to replace the old 
“Anglican’rPuritan” one; second, that the 
division of informed Englishmen mto Calv.n.s 
sheep or Arminian goats does nol dp foll 
justice to the many subtle variations of dMtrin- 
n| belief, liturgical practice and pastoral tech- 
nique within early Stuart Protestantism that 
have emerged from research in recent decades. 

£acke has done a valuable seiy.ee m 
highlighting the perception of some , 

Calvinists that their opponents had mo ^ he 
goalposts" by redefining Puritanism as Calvin- 
ism a perception which some laymen 

and.if they were convinced by theseCalvin^ta 

assertion that their opponents wm ctoset 
• papists; were prepared to act upon at times o 
anti-catholic panic. But there was another 
contemporary perception - that It was the high 
"ts Who from P the 1590s, if not before 
had been trying hard to move the posjs by 
pushing EngUnd’s official dtKtnna . Stanw 
doser to that of Beza’s Geneva than it had 1 been 
under Edward VI or at the time of the 
Elizabethan T,ie perception re- 

vealed by Tyaeke niay have been fairly ^de- 

: spread, and boliUcally significant at certain 

tFmes. but- how widely was the oppds tc : view 
held not just by the vocal “anli-Calvlnists but 
bv many moderates os well? f" his last sentence 
• . puis$ell concedes that there Is still plenty of 
: room for debate" on.tyls subject - an Invitation 
: which should surely ‘be as open to .your 

! .. reviewer as to the author and those who accept 

i his views. v **- ’• 
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COMMENTARY 

Striking successful poses 



Roger Kimball 

Gllbcrtand George: Pictures 1982 lo 1986 
Hayward Gallery, until September 27 

When the time comes to write the history of 
late twentieth-century art, the phenomenon of 
Gilbert and George is sure to receive notice - 
though not. I am afraid, for any artistic con- 
tribution that the London artists might he sup- 
ixised to have made to the period. On the 
contrary, attention will probably centre on 
their extraordinary career, on their ability tu 
make successful artistic capital out of aestheti- 
cally meagre dements. Their prominence in 
the London art world this summer is a good 
measure of their abilities in this regard. A large 
exhibition of (heir recent work. Pictures 1982 
to 1986, is concluding its European tour at the 
Hnywurd Gallery; Anthony d’Offny, their 
bin don dealer, has devoted both of his galler- 
ies on Dering Street in their work; a hefty 
catalogue. The Complete Pictures: 1971-1985, 
which includes a long and fulsnmcly celebra- 
tory essay by the critic Carter Ratcliff, has 
appeured to accompany the touring exhibition 
(3U8pp, with 596 illustrations. Thames und 
Hudson. Paperback £14.95. 0 500 274436) ; and 
a seventy-minute film. The World of Gilbert 
and George, written and directed by the artists 
in 19KI, plays repeatedly throughout the day at 
the Hayward Gallery. 

Who urc Gilbert and George? The catn logue 
does not divulge their surnames, hut it does tell 
us that they were born, respectively, in the 
Dolomites, Italy, in 1943 and Devon, Englumi. 
in 1942. In 1967, the two met and studied at St 
Marlin's School of Art in London. They soon 
made ^reputation for themselves in vanguard 
circles, in part for performances they dubbed 
“living sculptures'* - where, for example, they 
would stand on pedestals pantomiming to a 
popular tune for eight hours - but largely, one 
suspects, for their whole approach to urt. 


While they have never abandoned the idea 
that they are sculptors, in 1971 Gilbert and 
George begun exhibiting photographs and 
have since produced a seemingly endless series 
of “photo-pieces'’ that chronicle their lives and 
obsessions. Early “photo-pieces” would typi- 
cally consist of several black-and-white photo- 
graphs in which arty views of empty rooms or 
parks or urban scenes alternate with photo- 
graphs including the artists, singly or together; 
n favourite subject was alcohol, and many, 
many pieces are devoted to depicting gin 
bottles, glasses and Gilbert and George in 
various stales of inebriation. As Ratcliff ex- 
plains, they understood drinking as a “duty"; 
"As living sculptures, they believed they had to 
inflict 'destructivism' upon themselves as well 
as their photo-pieces." 

Gilbert and George's recent photo-pieces 
tend to be large, brightly coloured squares or 
rectangles formed by joining together many 
individually framed images; at the Hayward, 
some pieces cover an entire wall. While the 
artists still appear in must of these works, they 
are now often joined by an assortment of 
lough- looking young men ; many pictures con- 
sist of huge stylized images of male sexual 
organs. Various religious and “existential" 
themes now compete with alcohol, excrement 
and homosexuality ns favourite subjects, and 
lienee we get an abundance of works with titles 
like “Belief', “Faith", “Death'*, “Drunk With 
God" and “Life Without End". 

The artists have hardly been shy about pro- 
claiming the importance of their work. "We 
believe our art can form morality . in our time”, 
George tells us in one typical statement. “Our 
art is bnsed on human life. All the important 
subjects of existence arc involved" , Gilbert 
says in another. Nor have they suffered from 
unduly circumspect admirers. Simon Wilson, 
for example, who contributes a pamphlet for 
the exhibition at the Hayward, assures us that 
Gilbert and George have "come to be seen as 
being among the Leading artists of their genera- 


The children of Michelangelo 


Peter Porter 

Good Morning, Babylon 
Ltimiire Cinema 

The disappointments of the new film by Paolo 
and Vittorio Taviaitl are so many that you are 
moved, out of respect for its directors, to dis- 
cover themes and consequences of more 
. arcape interest. After aU , the creators of Padre 
Padrone and La Node dl San Lorenzo have 
earned the gratitude of filmgoers the world 
over. Since seeing it, I have been seeking some 
formula to divert my opinion that Good Morn- 
ing, Babylon is a sentimental adventure story 
which manages to be, at the same time, a mawk- 
ish tribute to the. cinema industry itself. What 
must its redeeming subtext be? Well, it is plain 
enough, though L doubt that it -brings much 
redemption. It is the glorification ortCaly, and 
.esi«c»ally of. Northern Tuscany, where the 
Taviani brothers corpe from, Underlining^ and 
! bints. keep Italian life and culture before your 
eyes throughout the long progress front Fisa la 
Southern. California of two brothers who are 
craftsmen stone-carvers and who arrive .in 
Hollywood tu work for D. \Y. Griffith oii/«- 
tolerance in 1915. ft is a knowing, and so infer 
times n moving catalogue. . 

Encountering a (ram in the American de- 
sert. the brothers' hear the most j unexpected 
sound, n group of Italian artisans 'singing "l a 
Vergin'! tlegli angoti" from La forzit del des- 
tino . Isolated on the banks of a creek ui Flolly- 
r * wood, one of the brothers, Andrew (Joaquin] 
i de Almeida), exorcizes his conic dipt, for 
■ America by clashing together the cymbals lie 
had played in a Tuscan hand, and. creeping in 
behind him on the score, instrument hy instru- . 
men!, comes the overture to Lu gazzit htdru 
until it swells to 'a triumphant tutii, excluding 
' all else. At this point, the brothers are looking 
after enged birds for the property department, 
and passing love notes in broken English to. two 
actresses. While they pen them, a magpie flips: 
among their papers. Categorized by an all- 


American props man as work-shy Wops, the 
brothers apostrophize themselves as the sons 
of the sons of Michelangelo and Leonardo. 
After the papier mfichd elephant they have 
made is destroyed by rivals, their friends show 
a footage of it on film to Griffith, who jumps up 
exclaiming, “I want eight of those elephants." 
Here the mode) is Vasari, another Tuscan, who 
liked to describe how such shepherd boys from 
the Mugello as Giotto and Andrea del Cas- 
lagno were discovered drawing on rocks by 
Florentine talent-scouts. Pisan Gothic pro- 
vides the final apotheosis. The brothers are 
dying on the field of Caporetto in (he First 
World War. They have a vision in which a small 
Romanesque church on the smoke-filled bat- 
tlefield merges into the fu 11 glory of the facade 
of the-Duomo in Pisa, with medieval carvers 
working in bright sunlight. 

Both de Almeida and Vincent Spano, who 
plays Nicola, the .second brother, are fine 
enough actors lo catty qur sympathy through 
many clieh^d scenes, and bmero Antonulti is 
us commanding a father as he had been a 
menacing one in Padre Padrone. (He also re- 
inforces the liolinh connection with his striking 
resemblance to the elderly V$fdi.) The Eng- 
lish-speaking actors are less ' sure - of aim, 
though Charles Dance m>kes a poised and sar- ■ 
dome Griffith. The sets and locations are dis-. 
tippuintirigly sub-Tuscan, and whenever Nico- 
*! la piovani's score is not quoting. Rossirii and 
Verdi it is tmiud, The overt message of the film 
is delivered hy Griffith when hfe likens film 
maheis to the men who huiluhc Romanekqub 
, cathedrals; The 'brothers*. dying act is iq .film : 
each diher for theic siins tii rentembur them By. 
The Tuvianis' .modern camera' fingers oh the 
old hand-waufili; movie camera lying on the 
' Battlefield , bu t a better Iniuge of the unnibrial- 
ity of film mighj!, be the ridicules property 
elephant burning to the grriund, or the equally 
absurd elephants nickering distractedly oij the, 
screen or Griffith's colossal B abyfqn. ;The 
Taviani* of San Miniafo, and. indeed, D-' W, 
Griffith himself «. work at a more ephemeral, 
. level than the anonymous: sculptors pf Fisa. /: 
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‘Militant 1986" by Gilbert and George, from the exhibition reviewed here. 


tion" and that the young men in their later 
pictures are “equivalents, performing the same 
function in nrt, of the classicizing male figures 
of Michelnngelo and Raphael". 

One may be tempted to compare Gilbert and 
George to Oscnr Wilde and say that they have 
put their genius into their lives and only their 
talent into their work; but the difference be- 
tween them and Wilde, alas, is that Wilde was 
possessed of discernible artistic talent, while 
Gilbert nnd George excel only at histrionics. 
Instead of producing art, they produce ges-. 
tures that appeal to the capricious and evan- 
escent enthusiasms of the art world. They were 
"performance artists" in the late 1960s when 
performance was the latest avant-garde hope 
of superseding traditional art; in the 1970s, 
when despair and sexual excess were tokens of 
artistic election, they were drunkards and 
homosexual crusaders; now they have taken up 
a confection of social clamouring and pseudo- 
religious ideas. (“‘Red Morning"’, Gilbert in- 
forms us, “is competely Shinto. To do with 
nothing.") The only constant is an arch, ironic 
sensibility that regards every artistic, intellec- 
tual, or spiritual achievement as material for 


parody. It is a mistake to concentrate on the 
substance of their work; what matters is the 
gesture, the theatrics, the pose, not the work 
itself. 

The truth is that Gilbert and George's work 
is virtually devoid of artistic value. It is little 
more than a species of campy, aestheticizing 
narcissism that draws on the prestige of art and 
modish attitudinizing for the purposes of self- 
aggrandizement. Their recent turn to ‘'reli- 
gious" themes is a particularly noxious - an 
earlier age would have said "blasphemous" - 
development in this regard, as are their litanies 
about producing “Art” for “the People". In- 
deed, their career is primarily an object lesson 
in self-promotion. Their having won the Tate 
Gallery's Turner prize last year is only one 
more token that they have flawlessly negoti- 
ated that most difficult - and most coveted - of 
contemporary art market transformations: 
that from unknown outsiders to celebrated 
establishment figures, all without sacrificing an 
iota of their chic, avant-garde sheen. That they 
have gone so far with so little is a dour com- 
mentary on the debasement and credulousness 
of contemporary taste. 


Relishing the Blitz 


E. S. Turner . 

Hope and Glory 
Odeon, Leicester Square 

Evoking childhood has its hazards. A few years 
ago a mother sued her son for libel , complain- 
ing that his autobiography depicted an over- 
deprived upbringing. John Boorman’s Hope 
and Glory, a screen comedy bared on his boy- 
hood in the Blitz, is a tale of imperfect family 
life, but he assures us that his octogenarian 
mother was concerned only that the actor play- 
ing her husband was not handsome enough. 
Boorman, who made The Emerald Forest, 
amply documents the film he wrote, produced 
and directed. His script, publishediby Faber 
(IfiOpp, Paperback, £4.95. 0 571 .14983 9), is 
sandwiched within a family memoir; with 
social reflections on pre-war life iii lower sub- 
urbia, and there is an appendix oh the financ-: 
ing operation (" ’Listen he said, *1 don’t have 
time to read it, but if you like it, I like it. You 
don't want to make a flop, nor do I. How 
much?*'-. /Nine point five/ 1 said/’And so on.) 

Inevitably the epigraph to the enterprise is. 
the late Laureates "Come, friendly; bombs,. 

• and fall on Slough", hut the original scene was. 
Carih niton, that land of the rising sun a$ dis- 
played iii the design of garden gates- afid;' 
stained-glass ’winduw^i ln a/Rdsehill Avenue 
semi; lived the Boormans and In the, screen 
yersjon of It II vejthe Rohans ; who'stop sparring 
• - tlis • Anthem,. or.*,, 

when the Kinfcstimeri his Christinas message. 
v vhv«, tju: father, Uke Booimiap’s futher; wash. 

yqurig pjg-sf icldrig suballehrt Jn Ipdia iiv the 
; earlier war nqd led His men against the Turks 
with a sword t he hardly givesrhis impress-,, 
ton.‘ Joining bpa^fatpflgiit, HUIe ri ,he‘ik^- 
. juieq # Commission hhd becomes an Army tyb- - 
«!' wifcGrace toy^iwnysfcncied hirfcest 

brief ehc^ifiicrs Mflq’WIpi tiec- jq Joqk.aftdr 
wflywaidfiftoeh-vear-hld Dawn: 


Bill and five-year-old Sue. It is through Bill’s 
eyes- the eyes, as it were, of young Boorman- 
tbat we relish the Blitz. 

Such Is the pace of the film that good scenes 
are sometimes lost in the rush. Friendly bombs 
fairly rain on Rosehlll Avenue, which soon 
resembles the Ypres Salient with stretcher par- 
ties outlined on the red skyline. Juvenile gangs 
run amok, amassing jewellery and exploding 
live ammunition. The qualification for joining 
a gang is a knowledge of dirty words and Bill 
happens to know, and is persuaded to say, that 
"special word", which qualifies him to line up 
to peer into the knickers of a bored girl. . 

The Blitz is more fun than school. Bitl is 
caned for being fractionally late for roll-call 
after a heavy raid. Shots of him wincing are 
alternated with glimpses of the headmaster in 
assembly bawling to God to strengthen Chur- 
chill's right arm. Farce comes, tumbling after, 
as juniors in gas-masks recite multiplication 
tables, Other scenes are more credible: the 
neighbourhood barrage balloon descending on 
the roof-tops, a German pilot parachuting 
down from a dog-fight. ■ . ■ ! 

Hope and G/ory is no fount of social signifi* 
carjee or historical truth. It is essentially a nos ' 
talgic. exbreise with a high-spirited, 1 if some- 
times uneasy, chapn. The womenfolk seem »n 
unbuttoned lot for those days and young Bill 5 
nqse ls for ever being rubbed in theft, intima- 
cies. - As played by Sebastian Rice Edwards he J. 
is neither a William nor a; wimp, just a.boy who 

Would rather be practising googlies with his 

father (David Hayman) than painting seamsup 
his big sister’s legs, or listening to IjCr belly. 
.Sarah Miles as mptfier has too little time for mer 
; big sceqos, like aborting her children's evacua- 
tibn 1 to Australia, or having furious rows with 
Dawn; Ian Brioden’s wickedly cnisiygr0 ||d ’ . 
fnf her jnyelgfis suitably against female excess. 

. Whether; 1 t- . adds up to a 'true family' picture 
• hardly, concerns • tye . rest of us; Boprman. if 
•'dissatisfied, can always sue himself. Tb® 
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The essence of ensemble 


Graham Bradshaw 

SHAKESPEARE 

Troll us and Cresslda 

BERTOLTBRECHT 

The Caucasian Clialk Circle 

King'sTheatre. Edinburgh 


In an interesting but enigmatic programme s| 
note Manfred Wekwerth , who directs the Ber- q 

liner Ensemble’s Troilus and Cressida and also v 

prepared the translation used, refers to the t 
play as “one of the loveliest but also strangest n 
plays William Shakespeare ever wrote". Ev- c 
erybody would agree about its strangeness, but 
what kind of “loveliness” is in question? < 

Part of the answer is provided by Cormna s 
Harfouch’s extraordinary performance as s 

Cressida. She is at once farouche - an i 
awkwardly angular, anxiously posturing i 

adolescent - and intensely vulnerable, as she i 
struggles to make sense of her own awakening 
sexuality in a world distorted by years of siege 
warfare. It is equally impossible to sen- 
timentalize her, or to see her merely as an 
object of knowing derision. 

If that catches the play’s complex tonality, 
other surprises are more problematic. Panda r- 
us is ascetic and nervy, not at all the familiar 
lubricious 'voyeur. TherSites’ ferociously re- 
ductive verbal onslaughts are less obviously 
“compensatory" in the Adlerian sense since 
this sturdy Thersites is also able to hold his own 
physically - with a Patroclus if not a Hector. 
And many of these surprises come as pressing 
reminders that it is curiously difficult to deter- 
mine what Is too fundamental to be changed or 
reinterpreted without doing violence to the 
play’s identity. 

For example, the sardonic verse prologue 
is delivered by Thersites. Hearing Ekkehard 
Schall speak Is always a pleasure and usually a 
revelation, but this would seem odd to any- 
body who thinks it matters that Thersites al- 
ways speaks prose, and prose of a levellingly 
reductive, foul-mouthed kind. In his revolu- 
lionary translations August von Schlegel 
understood that iri poetic drama the kind of 
verse or prose a character speaks is itself a 
constituent of dramatic meaning. Wekwerth 
would presumably dispute this, both as direc- 
tor and translator; but then how many British 
directors or actors or critics would think it 
worth remarking that Thersites - or, say, Fal- 
staff- is confined to prose? 

Haring a diminutive Ajax yields some 
wonderful comic moments; but having Hector 
brush Ajax to one side like a fly is at odds with 
the Very first - and typically contradictory - 
information the play provides about Hector. In 
the second scene we hear that this supposed 
model of chivalry, whose patience is “as a- vir- 
tue fixed", has been abusing his wife and strik- 
ing his armourer after being knocked down by 
Ajax on. the field. . 


At the end of the play Achilles puts down 
Hector like a rabid dog, without regard for the tj 
Trojans’ medievally-minded notions of honour 
and such “tush"; and in Wekwerlh's produc- *, E 
tion there is a stunningly theatrical coup. For a ' r 
moment it looks as though Achilles will spare ™ 
the unarmed Hector. The Myrmidons are no- 
where in sight, and are revealed only when the Fa 
grateful Hector backs through a curtain - to an 
where the Myrmidons wait, before fixing their To 
spears in Hector’s back like a porcupine's jo 
quills. Yet we have already lost the scene in se 
which Hector spares the tired Achilles, and w 
that strangely grisly moment when, after chas- T 
ing the unnamed Greek “for his hide", Hector c< 
opens the coveted armour to find an already la 
"putrefied core". And we come perilously d 
close to losing the dramatic point of that whole, n 

sudden development in which - in a play where E 
so many elaborately evolved schemes come to p 
nothing - the grieving Achilles plans and Y 
accomplishes the murder of Hector within »«'- t 
nates. The war and the play are both effectively t 

over as soon as Achilles refuses to trent war or ' 

indeed love as a “sport". * 

Three years ago, the company's perform- i 
ance of Galileo Galilei was dominated by 
Schall who is by any standards a supremely 
great actor. But for this visit plays have been 
chosen in which no single actor dominates. I do 
not expect to see The Caucasian Chalk Circle 
better performed, anywhere, ever; but this is 
above all a triumph of group playing. More- 
over, the economy of the Berliners’ staging 
offers a timely reminder that the essence of 
great drama need not involve the expense of 
subsidies in a waste of spectacle. The Troilus 
set consists of little more than the huge bare 
platform, a rude gangplank, and an immense 
white sheet with which the company work a 
series of intoxicatingly suggestive miracles - 
doubling it up to make the balcony from which 
Pandarus and Cressida review the procession 
; of heroes, rolling it up to mRke a tree, spread- 
ing it out to serve as Achilles tent. In the 
. Brecht the use of the barest props also a sum- 
, mons to the imagination. Little canvas “huts 
. are carried on; Grusche’s ordeal in the moun- 
t tains is stunningly conveyed by chillingly grey 
f lighting and rude one-dimensional canvas 
a “boulders" topped by white rags of snow . 

. More generally, the company is wonderfully 
faithful to Brecht’s own relishing of human 
h types and behaviour. There are magnificently 
it pointed vignettes - an unforgettably funny Jes- 
|. sup for example, bullying Gfusche from h s 
wooden tub, and a dehumanized, neurasthenic 
e Governor’s Wife, who has to be revived by 
,r smelling salts whenever Azdak or a villager 
h come within rfnge of her shrinking nose. 

To cavil at the age of these productions 
[n would be ungrateful. But they are not new: the 

■d Troilus dates from 1985, the Brecht from 1976. 
r . That is another reason to anticipate this great 
k- company's latest Shakespeare project when 
oy Schall will play Timon: let us hope this finds its 
way to Britain. 


Contemporary charnel 

■ r »..rll 


Patricia Craig 

PETER REDGROVE 
Grimms’ Fairy Talcs 

Radio 3 


4 

Fairy and folk tales, being infinitely adaptable 
and intcrprelable, continue to furnish a basis 
for contemporary fables. Peter Redgrnve has 
joined the delvcrs into decorative lore with a 
series of plays for radio, each derived from , u 
well-known lale. Two of these ptoys. “Tnc 
Three Feathers” and “The Juniper Tree , 
come virtually unaltered, though the boy in the 
latter whose stepmother has it in for him is 
described as “a bit of a weed” , a colloquialism 
not available lo the earliest translators of the 
Brothers Grimm. He is renamed Victor, 
perhaps to indicate his victory over death, and 
his kind-hearted sister is Annc-Mane rather 
than Marlinchcn. But the props stay the some: 
the lethal apple chest, the juniper tree under 
which the boy’s mother lies, the symbolic gold 
chain, slippers and millstone, cnch appor- 
tioned lo its proper recipient. "Victor will ren- 
der into a delicious broth", suys the unrepen- 
tant stepmother, opening the way for the lines 
reiterated by the deiul-chlld-cum-bird: My 

mother killed me. J My father ale me . . . • 
The scries (six plays in all) started with 
"Ashiepaddle”. another name for Cinderella, 
played by Andren Kcaly as a fey. somewhat 
wayward modern girl with a mother, once 
again, buried under a tree, and a stepmother 
who means to do her harm. The birds of the nir 
are Ashiepnddle's allies, as in the old story . but 
the crucial slipper, with its sexual connotation, 
is replaced by a mask smelling of mould (stand- 


ing for ear thin css, perhaps). “The One Who 
Set Out to Study Fear" is the Rcdgrovc adapta- 
tion that tampers most effectively with the ori- 
ginal ingredients: for a start, the hero isn t a 
so-called simpleton but a clever lad who means 
to be a surgeon or a parapsychologist, even 

though he fails to understand that fear is the 
beginning of wisdom, as his elder, by no means 
fearless, brother puts it. Sonny is avid in his pur- 
suit of a frisson but fails to attain one. whether 
in churchyard, dissecting room, haunted 
house or in hed with the princess. Ihe 
pleasures of shuddering are eventually revealed 
to him. and he is rendered a bit less bumptious. „ 
“The Master ThieF' enables us to savour the 
activities of an expert in outwitting, as well as 
drawing one or two pungent analogies, as a 
Sleeping Beauty motif is grafted on to the tra- 
ditional framework by Peter Redgrove. The 
last play in the scries gains a similar extension. 
"The Flounder” concerns an amiable fisher- 
man with an acquisitive wife. The wife’s 
aggrandizement occurs by degrees. The poor 
couple gain a cottage, ilien n castle; the wife is 
crowned king. emperor, pope. It isu t enough. 

"I must be god - ! will be god”, she suys. The 
goaded flounder reduces the couple to their 
first state - a hovel, hard complete with man- 
ger, and the wife pregnant. It is n deft twist. 

A charnel piquancy informs the Redgrove 
plays, which - like the stories- are littered with 
bones, ashes, roots, things gnarled and rank 
and unutterably primeval. Our animal nature is 
everywhere emphasized: a beautiful woman, 
r for example, is not to be distinguished from a 
r toad. The strangeness and suggestivcncss ot 
i the Grimm stories nre rctnined and elaborated. 

while iwcntieih -century inclusions contribute 
I- an up-to-date complexity and chill. 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR— 

Competition No 345 ‘ ’ . 

Readers are invited' to Identify, the sources of ihe 
three quotations which follow and lo send us the 
answers so that they reach this offiw not later thBn 
September 25. A prize of £20 Is offered for the first 
edrreri set of answers opened on that date. 

Entries, marked "Author, Author 345“ on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, 77je 
71m« literary Supplement, Priory House, St John s 
: .Uhe, l^ndon EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on October 2. 

I’ This truth came borne with bier nnd pall, 

• felt it, when.I, sorrow’d most, 

; Tls better to nave | loved and lost. 

Than never to have- loved at all. ■ 

iWhat ydkre did on my spirit fell,: - 

. r Peschiefa, when thy bridge I.cpwt? ' 

• beqer to have fought ahd lpst, ! i 

•‘nuw never to have fought at all.*' 

. 3 "Yde " said I,' "you have 'been inoculated for 

marriage,- intd have recovered." 

'-. “Andyel " he said. -) was very fond of her till she 
tqok to drinking.”- =>• ' v . , 

.^PrtphapSibUt is It hotTennyson who hussBld; T“ 

‘ better io have loved and lpst, than ncrer ta have lost 

f J* w •'* y. '** 1 ; ’" M .' 


Competition No 341 
Winner: Anthony Thwalte 
Answers: 

i The actors are, it seems, the usual three: 
Hu^nd! .n.1 and lov«. She - but (le! 

In England we’H not hear of it. 

The lover, her devout chagnn doth share. 
Blanc-htpnge and absinthe are his penitcni fare. 

Till his pale 

' George Meredith. Modem Lai*. X*v. 

1 The world i$ very fair. The hours are all 
: Linked |n a dance of mere rorgCtfulneM, 

I urn at peace with God and man. O glide 
Sand9 ofThc hour-glass that 1 count not. fad 
Serenely; scarce I feel ydur sofl earess. 

Rocked^on this dreamy nnd indifferent tide. 
Arthur SymoiTs. "The Absinihe-Drinker. 

£ 35 

henreforth nt^y dWK committed 

J. ,o W 

v*«. ( . 


:ould you think 
of a way 
to regenerate 
Britain’s 
inner cities for 
£ 15 , 000 ? 

Entries are now invited for the first 
annual award to commemorate the late 
Charles Douglas-Home, former editor of 
The Times. 

The subject is to be the revival of 
Britain^ inner cities and entrants will be 
asked to submit a paper setting out a 
programme for original research on the 
problems of urban decay and regenera- 
tion. 

As well as receiving a grant of up to 
£15,000 from the Charles Douglas-Home 
Memorial Trust, the winner will have 
his or her work published in The Times. 

. Application forms can be obtained 
from Dr Barbara Day, 4 Offord Road, 
London N1 1DL and the closing date for 
entries is September 15, 1987. 

THE TIMES 
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Experiment and irreverence in Edinburgh 


Randall Stevenson on the 
highlights of Festival and Fringe 

Last year, the drama brought to Edinburgh Tor 
Frank Dunlop's World Theatre Season 
allowed the Official Festival, unusually, to 
surpass the Fringe in variety and excellence. A 
staid air in some of this yeur's Festival events 
let the Fringe recover something of its ascen- 
dancy. The Gorky Theatre of Leningrad: 
Frank Dunlop's own Festival production of 
Schiller's Mary Stimrr, even the Berliner 
Ensemble, seemed at limes constrained by too 
placid n reverence for their mutcriul. [t was a 
relief to find at least one of the Festival’s 
visiting companies, the Gate Theatre of Dub- 
lin. actively and intelligently milter than 
passively faithful to Sean O’Casey. The par- 
ticular vision of their production of Juno ami 
the Paycock was immediately obvious from (he 
set. an exceptionally sordid, crumbling tene- 
ment which emphatically established the 
household's abominable poverty us a central 
issue. "Hie effects of this poverty were further 
demons! ruled by Geraldine Plunkett's unsen- 
timental performance us Juno. Her portrayal 
only hinted at the maternal strength usually 
stressed in the chnractcr. suggesting instead a 
• desperate though resilient survivor, nt peace 
only while the family believed in its sudden 
wealth, highlighted by nn extravagant trans- 
formation nf the set at the start of the second 
act. This restrained Juno allowed Captain 
Boyle to dominate the stage. A huge, bcur- 
like, tenement Antony in Donnl McCann’s 
performance, he played across a range nf 
audience reactions from resentment to amused 
tolerance of his impossible romance . Eventual- 
ly, he was genuinely pathetic, collapsing on the 
bare boards of a house so palpably ruined by 
poverty and the politics which were carefully 
brought out in the figure of Jdhnny. Highlight- 
ing or reviewing accepted versions nf charac- 
ters in ways such as this. Gate Theatre’s 
production not only revered O’Casey’s vision 
hut rediscovered some of the impoverished 
1920s Dublin on which it was based. Intelligent 
and often very funny. Juno ami the Paycock 
thoroughly deserved its sellout success. 

The Cameri Theatre of Tel-Aviv merited 
(though it did not receive) equal attention for 
Michael Kohlhaas, especially for the imagina- 
tion with which this Festival adaptation of 
Klebt's story was designed. Ruth Dur’s 
sombre set was backed by a huge cyclorama: in 
one way, this was simply convenient for 
bnck-projectioR of slogans or representations 
of the rapidly changing locales through which 
Kohlhaas was moved by his obsessive quest for 
restitution of his wrongs. More spectacularly, 
black-dad actors on the forestage were often 
dwarfed by towering, projected cloudscapes, 
or reduced to stark silhouettes against: faint 
background illumination. This was Especially 
effective when, after Kohlhaas’s execution, the 
play concluded on n tableau of figures includ- 
ing Death with his scythe, imitatively aligned 
beneath a huge projected still of the dance of 
death from the end of Bergman's The Seventh 
Seal. Such presentations of dark, restricted 
stage space opening out upon wastes of death 
or tumultuous cloud were wholly appropriate, 
to a story which begins in the domesticity of 
horse-iheft and ends with a plague of violence 
destroying Europe. Cameri Theatre’s produc- 
tion showed with terrible conviction Kohlhaas, 
another K figure . moved beyond Kflfkafrsijue 
feelings of individual injustice towards ver- 
sions of Armageddon unci Holocaust ~ a 
disturbing pufnble for the late twentieth cen- 
tury, especially in the hands of an Israeli 
company examining u phase of German histor- 
ical imagination. 

History and him; it can he imagined also 
appeared ns central issues in Mary Queen of 
Scan (Jot, Her /feud Chopped Off, singed by 
Cmnntunicudo at the.Lyeeunt $ludlo. Liz 
Lochliead's play, however, exemplified the 
more experimental, irreverent demeanour of 
the Fringe, bearing In Frank Dunlop's Festival 
production of Mary Stuart, something of the 
relation of satyr-play to trugedy. The 
action even began with a sort of sombre 
satyr-figure, the Corbie, whose broad 
Scots humour aptly introduced an ironic vision 


of Mary’s story, setting predatory question 
marks against all the queen's romance and 
splendour. Like Ian Brown, in his excellent 
Lyceum script Mary in the 1970s. Lochhead 
initially seemed to accept that Mary’s life is 
now so lost in Scottish romance and imagina- 
tion as to be inaccessible to naturalistic 
reconstruction, and is best approached 
through dramatization of the diverse perspec- 
tives that have come to be attached to her 
story. This approach was often successfully 
developed, especially in a concluding scene 
sli owing Mary’s execution transformed into a 
modern playground game. Elsewhere how- 
ever, there were moments when modern 
distance and irony lapsed back awkwardly into 
conventional history or romantic pathos. 
Equilibrium was not nlwnys ideally restored by 
Comniunicadn's virtuosity in acrobatic dance, 
circus clowning, and fiddle playing, though 
their extravagant talent and dramatic trickery 
did add to the entertainment of the evening. 

Like Comniunicado, the Shadow Syndicate 
tins u solid Fringe reputation for thentricnl 
inventiveness, and for creating live music to 
accompany their shows. Adrian Johnston 
added to this reputation this year, dashing 
from stage to synthesizer to deliver bizarre 
musical and phonetic effects for The Last Days 
of the Nos ferula. The production was equally 
distinguished by a visual Imagination which 
made almost every moment a minor coup de 
thi&tre. Gas-masked actors danced in the dark; 
smnkc and radiance burst from opened boxes; 
dim electric I ight sent shadows weirdly swaying 
across the stage. Images of this sort were 
actually sustained in such unrelenting, feverish 
succession that the Shadow Syndicate seemed 
almost imaginatively over-productive. Their 
insistence on a pace too rapid to allow 
spectators to decide whether to laugh or be 
terrified did, however, add appropriately to 
the audience's disturbance. Nnrralive con- 
struction was equally challenging: different 
parts of the story were connected obliquely, 
often obscurely, further contributing to the 
close, uneasy attention compelled by hectic 
visual effects. Especially audacious in relocat- 
ing the vampire story iq Germany between (he 
First World War and the rise of Hitler, the 
• production's final coup was n horribly ironic 
mime of Nazi murder at the very moment when 
liberation from the vampire's deadly plague 
might most have been expected. 

. Jon Pope, the Shadow Syndicate's director, 
is a devoted admirer of the Wooster Group, 
the astonishing, if underrated, ambassadors of 
the American avant-garde in last year’s Festiv- 
al. This year, in Magical Thinking, a group of 
Wooster associates found a perhaps more 
appropriate outlet For their unique style on the 
Fringe. Hip liberalism iii the 1960s was the 
approximate focus of the Group's dreams and ' 
deconstructions last year. In Magical Think- 
ing, the stereotyping of women, culturally or in 
psychotherapy, provided a thematic centre for 
visual and other effects at least as bizarre as the 
Shadow Syndicate’s, and very much more 
complex, if only because the Wooster Group 
performed simultaneously in a variety of 
media. Taped music, slides, home movies, 
strange lighting, even radio telephones, all 
contributed to a collage of surreal Images. The 
apparently random. Burroughs-like, cross-cut 
texture of these images might have suggested 
casual, even improvised assemblage. Signifi- 
cant interconnections, subtle, often hilarious, 
simultaneities, nevertheless demonstrated the 
Wooster Groups meticulous dramatic con- 
struction and -presumably -intense rfrhcnnnl. 
As carefully controlled; phonetically ns it Was 
visually. Magical Thinking used dipped, crazy 
American accents to cnst.an iron over the 
mechanics of communication, performance, 
and audience expectation. Parody is a natural 
development of this sort iif irony. Lust year, 
Arthur Miller was the target; (his year. Magical 
Thinking half-exploited and half-mocked 
Beckett's P/ay, structurally a convenient vehi- 
cle for three women performers’ nervy probing 
of psycho and society. • 

Ironically,. (He Wooster Group shared a; 
■venue (the Demarco Gallery, One of (he most 
exciting on this year’s Fringe) with the pre-: 
m tore product ion of Samuel . Socket i-s Com.’ 
pany. Katharine Worth ’s ■ a^ptaripn ^fThis 


narrative piece made good use of the similar- 
ities of mood and theme which generally exist 
between Beckett’s fiction and his drama. Her 
version retained the original’s linguistic self- 
doubt, typical of Beckett's fiction. Staging it 
ns a monologue fraught with reverberative 
memories, interrupted occasionally by a tape- 
recorded voice, nevertheless made Company 
scarcely distinguishable in style or subject from 
drama such as Krapp's Last Tape. Julian 
Curry's measured performance of the various 
voices, live or taped, that "come to one in the 
dark" suggestively developed the imaginings 
such voices bring. Exposing a mind inaccess- 
ible in its loneliness, yet following its move- 
ments with immediate emotional power, Com- 
pany embodied the best characteristics of 
Beckett's dramuticules. 

A still more obsessive loneliness apeared in 
another powerful Fringe monologue, the work 
nf one of the most promising of contemporary 
French playwrights, Enzo Cormann. The 
Traverse's production of The Prowler (Le 
Rodeur) grently benefited from the conviction 
of James Kclman's translation from Cor- 
mann’s regional French into Glaswegian di- 
alect. This provided a flexible, pungent idiom 
for the protagonist’s confused, cruel confes- 
sional. The violence of his nature was further 
demonstrated by the hooded falcon which 
strained on his wrist, communicating to audi- 
ences in the cramped theatre an unusually 
genuine sense of threat. Frequently turning its 
head, as if to listen to the actor, the bird also 
created an odd sense of unrealized, impossi- 
ibtc conversation, strangely extending the 
possibilities of the monologue form as well as 
emphasizing the Prowler’s alienation from 
human kind. 

Another French play provided the highlight 
of the Traverse’s excellent programme. 
Thfi&tre de la Basache’s Le Lavoir ( The 
Wash-House ) was the triumph of the Avignon 
Festival in 1986: Us revival in Edinburgh may 
have been even more successful. The discovery 
of (he disused Abbcymount wash-house as a 
stage space provided an environment histor- 
ically appropriate to Le Lavoir, which is set on 
the eve of the First World War: it also added to 
the play's already highly-developed natural- 
ism. This was further heightened by reliance on 
natural rather than stage light. The Edinburgh 
weather, at least during the first performance, 
seemed uncannily determined to eradicate all 
boundaries between actuality and artifice, 
mellow sunlight suddenly slanting through the 
wash-house windows to complement moments 
of fulfilment or resolution. Such distinct 
dramatic climaxes, however, were few in a play 
which largely eschewed conventional plot and 
dramatic action in favour of an apparently 
simple tracing of the ebb and flow of rela- 
tionships among a group of working women 
engaged in the ordinary business of washing, 
ironing and chat. Extended attention to these 
banal details of everyday life developed char- 
acter and emotion with great intimacy and 
conviction. The completeness with which Le 
Lavoir involved its audience in the women's 
community could be measured by the sensa- 
tion created when the play’s only outsider, and 
only male, appeared at the end. Bringing news 
of |he outbreak of war, his enuance shockingly 
niplu red absorption in a domain previously set 
calmly apart from the inexplicable affaire of 
men. This conclusion communicated on a . 
wholly imaginable human scale some of the 
hugeness of ; historical loss, suggesting the 
particular poignancy of the summer sunshine 
that faded so sharply from ordinary life in early 
August. 1914. ■ . - ... ; 

■ < At (he Ayignon Festival, Le Lavoir won the 
Grand Prix. If such it prize had been on offer in 
Edinburgh, there would have been at least two' ■ 
other strong contenders. Ohfe. was Russian, 1 
onc Was YugpslaV: both explbited theatrical 
possibility Ip the full, and evdn extended its 
limits. MoscPw Studio Theatre of the South 
•West's Hartdft whs as brilliantly stylized qs Le 
Lawir .Was compe|tiugly natmallsticY’eveW 
aspefl “f ■ fe statdna was inteiiratrii into 


aspect or rtfe staging was integrated ;jnto a 

: ,Jv % dark: 
M^ch .of thi^ visipli sVbj; ftkiised nfn upon 

:• 

.hMt i Oflr tlw Centre's founder Bhd directbf 1 ’ ■■ 

v l?.i Ij.'-'X'-. .m. : v* ■■ / 


Belyakovich played him as an upstart but able 
politician; a confident, swaggering jive-cat 
who kept the Elsinore court hopping to the 
production's thundering jazz-rock score - 
some of Hamlet's exclusion was signified by his 
delivering what soliloquies remained while 
leaning in weary stillness against huge speakers 
at the side of the stage. A sense of isolation was 
further emphasized by an expressionist lighting 
plot which provided separate, spotlit puddles 
of illumination for each character. This 
chequer-board of light and shade - over 
which figures were often forced to move 
quickly and in precise patterns - suggested 
fates firmly shaped even before the action 
began. Concentration on Claudius neverthe- 
less made power and politics the central theme, 
rather than any metaphysical aspect of fate. 
Hamlet, in Victor V. Avilov’s brilliantly 
diffident performance, was a figure doomed 
not by a tortuous inner nature but by his 
disdain for the power-play around him. This 
was in part a Brechtian Hamlet, challenging the 
audience to assess the mutual implications of 
personality and power. This challenge was at 
its clearest in concluding moments, when 
Claudius’s corrupt but apparently stable court 
at last dissolved - its very pillars starling to 
sway and leak light eerily from their bases - 
only to be replaced by Fortinbras’s far worse, 
stridently fascistic regime. While the Danish 
court faded into the consuming darkness of the 
stage, the pillars, swung up to represent canon, 
blasted huge beams of light out at an audience 
by now in the grip of this Hamlet as completely 
ns the production itself had shown its charac- 
ters to be thralls of political circumstance. 

Tattoo Theatre of Sarajevo began work on 
its audience even before it was in the auditor- 
ium, setting the opening scene of a turbulent 
relationship in the cafd of the Demarco gallery, 
also used later, during the interval, to present 
separate scenes for male and for female 
spectators. The set in the theatre itself repre- 
sented a squalid flat where a couple love, 
squabble, and live violently but tenderly with 
their demanding little son. Tattoo Theatre’s 
wordless action and exact movement in this 
domestic setting strongly resembled the inven- 
tive work of other recent visitors to the Fringe, 
Theatre de Complicity (reviewed in TLS of 
September 12, 1985). Complicity, however, 
were fairly consistently comic and fantastic, 
whereas Tattoo Theatre, though often funny, 
were much more concerned with developing 
character and relationship in intimate realistic 
detail. Movements beyond realism, when they 
did occur, were all the more compellingly 
magical, They were mostly centred on a 
woman-sized rabbit, a familiar of the couple’s 
love from its inception, who returned to console 
them or their child at moments of maximum 
domestic stress. Introducing in this way the 
logic, power and pleading of dreams into an 
unsentimental view of actuality. Tattoo 
Theatre’s performance was as moving and 
beautifully structured as anything on this or 
recent Fringes. Audiences of their late-night 
show, returning still half-dreaming to rainy city 
streets at 2 am, might well have reflected that 
even in a year when cabaret and stand-up 
comedy seemed to predominate over drama, 
there was still plenty in the theatre to make 
fantastic the Festival, its Fringe and Edinburgh 
itself. 

“the sevepth National Review of Live Art will 
take place at the Riverside Studios in London 
from October 8 to 11. The Festival will feature 
a' selection of work by British performance 
artists; including platform work, installation or 
time-bpsed pieces and video art. A fob P r0 " 
gramme will be available In mid-September 
from Renee Lowes, Riverside Studios, Crisp 
Hoad; London W6 9RL. 

. LWT Plays on Stage, has recently been 
launched by London Weekend Television, 
offering three prizes: with a total yajue of 
£37,500 open 1 to professional theatre, com- 
panies in the United .Kingdom. The closing 
date for submission of. written proposals is 
September 30, 1987. The judges are Prink 
Flnlriy, Joan Plowright, Stephen Poliakoff, 
OarfToqis andFetei Wood .Further details are 
available ;frbm Marion Inline, LWT Public 

Rejaiioiis (01-261 3106); : ; 
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The Peopling of British North America: An 

introduction 
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What distinguished Britain s colonies in Amer- S 

in from those of other European countries was em 
ihc readiness of its people to go to them . It was stai 
sofram the start: in Virginia’s first fifteen years def 
9 000 landed on that inhospitable shore. Many wa 
died within months, nearly all within a few 
years, destroyed by disease, famine, or Indi- 
ans. Hard as life in early Stuart England un- 
doubtedly was, life in Virginia was worse. But 
still they came: a small minority survived and a 
minority within that minority prospered, giv- 
ing faint colour to the belief, faith rather, that 
America was good “poor man s country . 

Things were seldom as bad in later years but 
even at the close of the colonial period an 
ill-conceived project could take a terrible toll 
of lire. Yet neither the perils of the sea nor the 
hardships and humiliations of pioneering 
deterred the flow of emigrants from the British 
Isles. Such was America’s hunger for people 
that Protestant French, Swiss and Germans 
were also welcomed. The open door to 
Europe’s displaced persons was not invented in 
1787 by the new republic; it was inherited. 

The effects were far-reaching. Indeed, colo- 
nial America's history is to a large extent the 
history of its peopling. Without a sustained 
flow of free immigrants the colonies could not 
have achieved the solid demographic base 
which encouraged them to stand up to Britain ^ 
and enabled the United States to achieve the f 
kind of prosperity it enjoyed in the nineteenth ^ 

century. Slavery, the obvious alternative, had ^ 
penetrated the southern colonies; but even to i 
this bounds could be set by an abundance of 
free or soon-to-be-free whites. i 

The original conception of America had ^ 
been different: not a laboratory for social ex- 
periment, still less a land offering life without 
landlords, but an extension ,of Europe where 
existing social and economic patterns might 
with proper management be replicated: where 
royal favourites and nimble courtiers might 
secure fiefs and baronies and estates and enter- 
prising country gentlemen find dowries for 
younger sons - a remoter l?ut far greater Ire- 
land. Any shortage of indigenous labour could 
be made up by importing surplus Europeans, 
not as freeholders but as tenants or labourers. 

So might the ancien rigime be extended and 
refreshed. The idea was not entirely preposter- 
ous; monarchs were often glad to oblige when 
It cost them nothing, and a number of prop- 
rietorships came into being. The hope of for- 
tunes in America for the fortunate in Britain 
survived the eclipse of personal monarchy . The 
Seven Years War opened huge new territories 
to settlement in the Floridas, New York, Nova 
Scotia and elsewhere. A land-rush ensued. In 
the 1760s the Privy Council handed out nearly 
1V4 million acres in East Florida alone to noble- 
racn, prominent figures in government and 
civil service, and hangers-on. 

Such lartds were valueless without people. It 
. was now more or less clear, as it had not been in 

1607, that white servants could not be brigaded 

. to work dp large plantations; the best plan was 

■ td offer generous terms to free settlers nnd 
encourage them to carve out farms for them- 
selves in the confidence, that the land-the pro- 
ptietoY reserved for himself would in time in- 

. crehstl ih value. Those who departed ;ftom this 
• formula' generally came to ' grief. A rash of 
prefects i followed the peace of 1763, some 
doomed by lhe gree u d of the projector, sojne 
j-' spoljed by mcomP e t et rt entrepreneurs, sopie 
Mnderrrtitied by ; spiritless settlers; same simply 
I Unlucky ^ but there were other schemes, well 

: cbricely^d and prudently managed; which de- 

’ : • SeK^'to iucceqd and did. \ ; ; •' . . 

„ . ' Fi ndi rig peop le ' in eighteenth -cen tury gri- 
;i • thjh ,tcj .go tb'Artiericd; either as indentured 
V ;S^9hif pr'tb sbttie ai farthers in the new tern- 
7 'tqriM; : WM not-difftcuit. poverty, .present or 

■ wasYhe' recruiting sergeant; ambition 

■ - ;ToJT- d":b^tter ! ■lif^' ; th e ■ s P^r*' chrobicunder- 
V '^Pl?yhienj. fttral craftsmfcri and in 


urban industry was added the problem of im- 
proving landlords who, to pay for new houses 
or a life of fashion, rack-rented their lands and 
promoted enclosure. Casualties were inevit- 
able, options few. The likeliest alternatives to 
emigration - crime and the army - could them- 
selves be routes to the colonies: during the 
'1760s and 1770s nearly a thousand British 
felons, their death-sentences commuted to 
transportation, landed in America each year; 
and from 1763 the British army had fifteen 
battalions stationed there. 

Such was the “epidemical phrenzy" for 
emigration that landlords took fright and 
started to complain in high places. Partly to 
deflect the complaints, partly to see if there 
was anything in them, the Treasury launched 
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answer roughly the same questions Bailyn X 
warns to pul: who emigrated, how many of c 
them, whither, whence, why? Second, with I 
fewer than KI.IKKI names for a little over two > 
years, no sampling is needed, thus eliminating < 
one major agent of com plication ami a com- < 
mon reason why historical statisticians are njit I 
to lake one another by the throat. Bmiyn’s 
emigrants are by no means all anonymous 
figures but in a number of cases identifiable 
people with wives and children and problems. 

At the expense of much labom he has con- 
trived to get close to individuals, their homes, 
the conditions that made them emigrate, and 
the Tate thut awaited them in America. TTte 
result is less like a Lowry lownseape. more like 
u large Victorian painting with a key to identify 
the people pictured. Third, Bailyn uses simple 
arithmetic only: there is no advanced 

mathematics to terrorize the innumerate. This 
also saves him from the dangers inherent in 
applying any sophisticated technique to crude 
.raw material, noi least that or clothing the 
product in an authenticity it docs not deserve. 

Bailyn’s methodology is traditional. His re- 
servations about historic statistics, as I under- 
stand them, apply not to their use but to the 
failure, where it has occurred, of statisticians to 
relate their findings to other and non-slulistieiil 
sources, and perhups to n ccrtuin seeturianism 
that is apt to mar the work of any who believe 
they hold a brand-new key for unlocking long- 
closed doors. Bailyn’s point - and the merit of 
the book is to display it - is that the doors have 
been opened by scores or historians, geog- 
raphers and genealogists over the past century 
and that statistical data yield most when 
brought into the closest possible relationship 
with the findings established by our predeces- 
sors. Bailyn ’s message is that 


Jasper Johns's "Flag on an Orange Field. It , 
reproduced from Made in USA: An 
Americanization in modern nrt , the ’50s & Ms by 
Sidra Silch (280pp. California University Press. 
£53.50. 0520057562). 


The worst blunders in the world are made by attemp- 
ting to quantify the unqunntifiable and by joining 
high theory with dubious statistics in order to ex- 
plain. in a rigorous-seeming fashion, dewtopnients 
that are in their nature vague and full ot the confu- 
sion of human affairs. 


an inquiry into emigration from every port in 
England and Scotland. All emigrants were to 
be registered, and their name, age, sex, 
occupation, former residence, destination and 
- ambitious indeed - motive for emigration 
recorded. This compilation began m Decem- 
ber 1773 and continued to March 1776, by 
which time emigration to the rebellious col- 
onies had ceased. In little n' 0 « l h a n two years, 

9 364 departures were recorded. 5,196 ot tng- 
lish origin, 3,872 of Scottish. The overwhelm- 
ing majority - 8,072 - went to those colonies 
which were on the point of declaring independ- 
ence. Uneven and incomplete as they art, 
these records have survived to furnish useful 
data to historians and genealogists; some have 
been published. But they have not before been 
subjected to the thorough examination they 
receive from Bernard Bailyn in his Voyagers to 
the West, and they have certainly never been 
brought into such a fruitful relationship with 
other historical evidence. 

It is. initially, a surprise to come upon Bailyn 
working a computer, to find thirty-nine statis- 
tical tables in his book and 200 pages devoted 
to a discussion of his figures. America s fore- 
most historian of the colonies, his marks have 
been made in social history i«| [its mnccUODi 
with politics, in the history of ideas in revolu 
tionafy America, and in his magnificent 
biography of Thomas Hutchinson. From time 
to rime he has let slip something less than en- 
thusiasm For the economists and statisticians 
who have applied themselves to the colonial 
oeriod. Voyagers to Ihe West is not, however, 
the work of an apostate. Bailyn’s preference 
for literary evidence is unimpaired and firmly 
stated: 

cxhHU3iively?if impressionistically, down to the lost 
syllable. / 

So might a Imndloom weaver grieve oyer the 
• automatic maclilmi nt which he now sits. _ 
But Bailyn’s statistics are not really ns Coro- 
plicated asthis lament 

, place, while most eighteenth-century statistical 
. material Was created for quite other purposes 
r than those 1 of historians and needs a certain 


Historical statistics should be “windows, in- 
sights, into the past, when used in some sensi- 
ble conjunction with non-quantitative historic- 
al sources”, points of departure, not the final 
product. 

In an extended examination of the Treasury 
returns Bailyn identifies two streams of 
emigration from Britain in the 1770s. The first 
was the result of long-established recruitment 
of indentured servants, studied forty years ago 
by Abbot E. Smith and more recently by David 
Galensbn. These emigrants were chiefly 
young, unattached males from the Home 


Counties and the Thames Vullcy, semi-skil ed. 
of some enterprise, probably down on their 
luck, not the dregs of society. Most were 
.shipped out of London under indentures to the 
captain who, on arrival in the colonies, sold the 
contract for service - generally foT four years - 
to the highest bidder. Many AmeTica-bound 
vessels carried a few such; it was a trade in 
itself, lightly supervised and prone to abuse but 
slick and efficient. 

More interesting because less well known is 
Bailyn's second stream: families, sometimes 
groups from a locality, responding both to dif- 
ficult economic conditions and to propaganda 
on behalf of the land of opportunity. Bailyn 
examines both in detail, leading us deep into 
the countryside of North Yorkshire and West- 
ern Scotland wire nee the biggest responses 
were coming in 1774-5. Wc accompany the 
emigrants to the Customs officer to whom they 
declare their motives to be “to get bread", to 
escape “high rents and oppression’' or more 
specifically “on account of their rents being 
raised by Win. Weddell. Esq”. More, Bailyn 
thinks, emigrated for positive than negative 
reasons. Like the country people in the Indust- 
rial Revolution drawn into towns by higher 
wages, the majority of Bailyn’s emigrants 
••were hired , not driven overseas, by their own 
i ambitions, plans and expectations". 

: Clear of Customs. Bailyn conducts his par- 

ties across the ocean and plants them in tlte soil 
f of Nova Scotia ("Novc” to its friends) and the 
: other developing territories. Great erudition 

adorns these “niicTohistorical” studies of how 
y the uprooted behaved before there were cities 
n to lose themselves in. Some failed; but the 
p evidence is biased towards the successful, who 
s- within twenty years were living comfortably 
and displaying an upward mobility and an inde- 
pendence they could not have dreamed of at 
home. As Dr Johnson foresaw would be the 
? fate or the Highlanders, there was culture 
us shock and cultural diminution both in Britain 
hi- and in America; traditional cultures cannot 
withstand transplant and dispersal. This 
in- emigration is on the whole a success story; but 
si- the successes are individual not collective, 
ic- In the preface to Voyagers Bailyn calls the 
lal book "this fi rst volume” ; The Peopling of Brit- 

ish North America, simultaneously published, 
iry is presented as an introduction to the putative 
of future series. Elegant as alwoys , its short essays 

rst define the subject in a general way, but it 
-nt would be regrettable if their brevity persuaded 

igo anyone not to read the big book. Plenty of 
vid historians can write well on general matters; 
•Hy far fewer have Bailyn’s talent for presenting 
me detail in an engaging and readable form. 


Exilic evidence 


Oliver Marshall 


EUGENE C. HARTER 
The Lost Colony of the Confederacy 
141pp. Jackson: University Pressof 
Mississippi. £12.90. 

0878052593 


sired, the Treasury Purvey was undertaken to 


In the face of humiliation, military defeat and 
economic devastation, thousands or former 
Confederates resolved to “reconstruct" them- 
selves iri often distant parts of the world, form- 
ing a wave of Emigration without precedent in 
the history of the United Stales. Most headed 
West, some fled to Canada. Europe and even 
Egypt, while, assisted by emigration societies 
which mushroomed throughout the Southern 
states, a number of the voluntary exiles moved 
south to Mexico, British Honduras. Cuba. 
Venezuela and Brazil. Offering cheap land, a 
climate suited to familiar crops, pt ,lilicnl nn " 
economic stability, religious freedom and the 
possibility of continued slave ownership. 
Brazil rapidly established itself . as the mum 
Latin Amerieun destination. 

Eugene Harter, himself a Confederadu 
Brazilian of Confederate origin - lie clnims 
there arc lWl.OOO of them), seeks to expose a 
conspiracy of silence surrounding the Con- 
federate exodus ;o Brazil. Previous estimates 
. of the number of Confederate emigrants to 
that country . have ranged .between 2.000 and 
8,000, figurcs which in Harters opinion are 
absurdly low. With emigration viewed as un- 


patriotic and un-American, the reporting^ of 
departures and subsequent news of the exiles 
was, according to Harter, frequently and de- 
liberately suppressed by the American press. 
However, on the basis of “a study of available 
figures, newspaper reports, and personal data 
gathered from descendants”, Harter claims 
that ihe true number of emigrants to Brazil 
(including a number of devoted former slaves) 
was well over 20.000, of whom only a few gave 
up and returned home. Since Harter gives very 
few clues as to his sources, it is difficult not to 
be as sceptical of his figures as he is of previous 

smaller estimates. In view of his belittling or 

North American evidence, it is curious that, 
apart from a series of often entertaining anec- 
dotes passed down in his family and the fami- 
lies of friends, no Brazilian saurees appear to 
have been investigated. 

Failing to di sent single myth from reality, the 
trivial from the significant. Harter credits Coh- 
federados with, for example, inspiring Ihe de- 
signs on Amazon Indian pottery, introducing 
Brazil to modern dental practices and the state 
or SSo Paulo tp the plough, giving the world 
Ritn Lee - Brazil's 1984 "Singer of the Year"- 
bnd injecting traces of a “Protestant . work 
ethic” into lhc soon-to-industrialize but hither- 
to traditionally Catholic S&o Paulo. Harter’s 
apparent need to show that the Conferadas 
have been uri important, even crucial, force ip 
the development qf modern Brazil serves only 
to turn what might have been a fascinating 
case-study of exile and gradual acculturizatiOn 
into a collection of exaggerated and inherently 
. improbable assertions. 
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Shuttle to disaster 
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Desmond King -Hele 

MALCOLM McCONNELL 
Challenger: "A major mul fund ion" 

269p. Si 11 mu and Schuster. £ 12.95. 

Il|*7 1 654JV.X 

The disaster that engulfed (lie space shuttle 
Challenger on January 28. 1986, was a trauma- 
tic blow to tile technological self-con fidcncc of 
the United States, and there was little comfort 
from the subsequent inquiry that blamed flaws 
in management at the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA). 

Malcolm McConnells book traces the 
tragedy from its confused beginnings to an end 
that now seems inevitable. The triumphant 
Moon landings in 1969 had led to the proposal 
of n new "national goal" - a manned landing on 
Mors in the 19911s. This would be accomplished 
by placing in orbit round the Earth a large 
manned space station, where the Mars vehicle 
would he assembled; and there would be a 
space shuttle to ferry crews and supplies to and 
from the space station. Hm this NASA plan 
was so costly that it was gradually eroded, and 
all that remained was the idea of a re-usable 
space shuttle that would . as it were . climb up tit 
the lop of the hill to a non-existent space 

The Colonel and the Professor 

continued front page Wfl 

"openness" or tolerance. What has happened 
he argues, is that the dike universities have 
been transformed from places in which a few 
lucky students submitted themselves to 
teachers, who perform the sacerdotal function 
of initiating these acolytes into what Bluoin 
genuinely believes are the immutable verities 
(as opposed to the noble accomplishments) of 
Western civilization, into places in which no 
discipline or point of view has priority over any 
other. The result, according to Bloom, has 
been a betrayal of the universities' essential. 
Platonic function (Bloom seems to think that 
training in science or the professions is not 
something people really need colleges for. in- 
sisting that the only essential function of the 
universityis to civilize the young). Not only has 
real thought been debased, and the American 
spirit impoverished, but the triumph of what 
Bloom takes to be a supine cultural relativism 
has. brought forth what is by now several gen- 
erations of boorish ignoramuses, interested 
only in cultivating their sexual appetites, their 
taste for rock music, their nihilistic "niceness”, 
andtheir pampered guilt oyer what their ances- 
tors did to the coloured peoples of (he world. 
Instead of (heir being “a community that is 
exemplary for all other communities". Bloom 
. argues that the universities have betrayed their 
. mission, betrayed - shades of Colonel North 
and Congressman Hyde - the West by giving in 
to the spirit of rebellion and anarchy. 

Colonel North is handsome and speaks with 
the appealing simplicity of a John Wayne 
movie.- In contrast. Bloom's book has nothing 
of the Marine's irenic self-assurance; it is the 
cry of a crank, but also the cry of a man .ge- 
nuinely in pain. None the. less, allowing for the 
, vast numerical difference between book 
buyers and television viewers! much of North’s 
appeal, after all, came from bis. indisputable . 
telegenic qualities), the success of 7/ie Closing 
of the American Mind has been phenomenal. 
In a period when the best seller list is not only 
invariably dnminiitcU, but also almost exclu- 
sively populated • by self-help bonks, accounts 
of out'iif-hndy travel and Celebrities' memoirs . 
(sometimes, as in. the case of Shirley Mae-. 
laineV recent memoirs, (he throe genres are 
combined). The Closing of the American Mind 
still was able in climb quickly to the top, much 
to (he surprise of its publishers. Simpti und 
Schuster, whose first printing was an extremely . 
modest 5.000 copies. There the book hns re- 
mained. squatting like an Bale penguin; fox the 
Iasi four months. Publishers arc baffled; book- . 
sellers are baffled; even Professor Bloom in his . 
many recent interviews has seamed somewhat 
at a loss to account for this extraordinary re- 
sponse. 

To be sure, Bloom is not the first American 
author to strike it rich by insisting in print ilint 
the country is going to hell. Americans have; 


slutinn. ami then climb down again. As 
McConnell points out, the shuttle was "with- 
out an assignment, an orphan technology even 
before it was horn". None the less it was a great 
technological challenge, and the first NASA 
designs envisaged two liquid-fuel rockets, a 
booster and a winged arbiter, both burning 
hydrogen with oxygen und both re-usable 
many times. But again the cost alarmed Con- 
gress. and a chenfier shuttle emerged, with 
solid-fuel hoosters recoverable by parachute. 
The Apollo moon-rocket, powered by liquid 
propellants, was provided with n small escape 
rocket for the crew. As the shuttle was iibove 
all to be safe and reliable, no such escape 
mechanism was included, even though solid- 
fuel rockets had previously been regarded as 
less safe than liquid-fuel. This double think on 
safety was the first of many. 

So the project went ahead, constrained by 
financial cutbacks and plagued by delays, par- 
ticularly with the liquid-fuel main engine, 
which was of advanced design, and with the 
thousands of ceramic tiles - a new method or 
protecting against aerodynamic heating during 
the descent. The first launches, in [982, were 
successful but there seemed little hope of 
achieving the twenty-four launches a year 
needed for an economically viable “Space 
Transportation System": in 19X4 NASA gave 


long had a peculiar fondness for having (heir 
deficiencies pointed out to them, ns enterpris- 
ing EuTopcnns have understood since the days 
of Mrs Trollope and Dickens; and though 
Bloom, if he could stand outside the magic 
circle of his own success, would probably dis- 
cern in all this hoopla another example of (he 
nation's abiding insecurity, or its masochism, 
the taste probably has nothing more metaphy- 
sically significant about it than the American 
craving for n bit of rhetorical spice -even when 
it comes at one’s own expense. If North seems 
somehow far more comfortable with the rules 
of engagement he supposes obtain over there 
in the Evil Empire, Bloom, for his part, is 
eerily reminiscent of all those dyspeptic Euro- 
peans forced to earn their livelihoods in an 
America they couldn’t abide. In a sense, just as 
North uses the word democracy os a kind of 
brand-name (as in “the Nicaraguan democratic 
resistance", the Contras), so Bloom cherishes 
America, but exclusively as an abstract con- 
struct (as in his glowing references to "the 
American moment in world History”). 

The odd thing is that Bloom doesn’t seem 
actually to like America. Indeed, when it 
comes time for him to describe anything about 
the place, he speaks only in what might be 
called that new grammatical mood invented by 
neo-cOnservatives: the denunciative. Bloom 
hates American mpres, decries American 
families, despjses American teenagers, and 
takes no notice of the beauty of the American 
landscape. This is, to say the least, a peculiar 
stance for a man who claims to love America 
(indeed, the paradox has led the political wri- 
ter Sidney Blumenthal to quip, not entirely 
ironically, that Bloom seems anti- American 
whether he knows it or not), but in fact it is the 
hallmark of the neo-conservative Right. The 
real glories of American culture, which, 
whether Bloom likes it or not. are Hollywood 
movies and pop music, come in for the profes- 
sor’s special scorn. Rock musl? is Bloom's par- 
ticular Mte noire . because, as he puts it, "civi- 
lization or. to say the same thing, education is 
the laming or domestication qf (he soul’s raw 
passions”. Bloom’s, extraordinary assumption 
(the cornerstone of his book, really) that civi- 
lization and dducuiion are the same thing, in- 
deed his total identification of civilization 4riih 
repression, leads hi a position. which excludes 
not only compassion but simple humanity. 
Writing «f whut ho believes is |i prptoiypicpl 
middle -t'lqs* adolescent. Bloom conjures up a 
beast. The pussajgc 1$ worih qqotinfe ut length] 

■ 1 , -;,-v 

Picture a thirtecn-year-old hey tflitog in the living 
room of his fij miry, home doing Hia. inuth assignment 
while wearing his Walkman '! headphones or welching 
MTV. He enjoys the liberties hard won oyer Cdtiiyt- 
' fes by lb* alliance of phi low pKic genius and political 
heroism, consecrated by the Mock) of martyrs; he is 
provided With comfort Und Icjsiu&by khe mptf pro- 
ductive economy ever known to madklad; yrietke : 


the cost as $200 million per launch. 

To keep Congressional support, NASA had 
to try to accelerate to the promised launch rate. 
This pressure led to long hours and exhaustion 
for many staff, with safety rules sometimes 
being “waived", as McConnell shows in hor- 
rifying detail. "Increasingly dangerous risks” 
were being taken, he says, as the flight rate 
quickened in 1985. Weather constraints were 
particularly irksome if the countdown was per- 
fect: launching through rain could damage the 
tiles, but who could predict for sure when a 
cloud would turn into a rain-cloud? 

On January 6, 1986, the shuttle Columbia 
was about to be launched when it was dis- 
covered by luck (becnusc a temperature alarm 
was triggered) that nine tons of liquid oxygen 
had been drained off by mistake. There were ■ 
six delays, including this near-disaster, before 
Columbia was launched, on January 12. But 
NASA wanted it back as soon as possible, to 
cannibalize it for the benefit of Challenger, 
which was already on the launch-pad and in 
urgent need of spare parts. Columbia's return 
was delayed by bad wenther, and even then it 
had to be diverted to California. 

The pressure to Inunch Challenger on time 
wns intense. The delays to Columbia had been 
embarrassing and must not recur, because this 
was a highly publicized launch, with the 


has penetrated the secrets of nature in order to pro- 
vide him with the marvellous lifelike electronic 
sound und image reproduction he is enjoying. And in 
what does progress culminate? A pubescent child 
whose body throbs with orgasmic rhythms; whose 
feelings ure made articulate in hymns to the joys of 
onanism or the killing of parents; whose ambition is 
to win fame and wealth in imitating the drag-queen 
who makes the music. 

(The drag queen in question is Mick Jagger, an 
identification that will probably surprise most 
heterosexual women between eight and 
eighty.) 

“Nobody except small children”, Paul 
Goodman once wrote, "has a claim to be 
loved, but there is a way of rejecting someone 
that accords his right to exist and be himself.” 
Goodman is all but forgotten now, and yet his 
book on education. New Reformation , written 
towards the end of his life, is a terrific antidote 
to the hate-filled, self-regarding spleen of The 
Closing of the American Mind. Goodman was 
as devoted to "high culture" as Bloom claims to 
be, but the difference was that Goodman never 
made the mistake of thinking that an educa- 
tional programme was more important than 
living people. Where Bloom elevates educa- 
tion, and, worse, erudition, above humanity 
(“Man may live more truly and fully in reading 
Plato and Shakespeare than at any other time”, 
he writes toward the end of his book), Good- 
man understood that there are many kinds of 
intelligence and many ways of leading a decent 
life. A genuine conservative (rather than an 
autocrat), Goodman put the matter well when 
he wrote that "for green grass and clean rivers, 
children with bright eyes and good color what- 
ever the color, people safe from being pushed 
around so they can be themselves - for a few 
things like these, I find I am pretty ready to 
think away all other political, economic, and 
technological advantages”. . 

Bloom, embellishing his map.with monsters, 
Would no doubt describe this view as u- perfect 
example of the guttural relativism he so de- 
fines. In. fact., however, this level-headed, 
realistic humanity is the essential quality that is 
as ateent from The Closing of the American 
Mind as it is from Colonel Norlh’s plans for 
■Nicaragua’s, future,, \ The thirteen-year-old 
whom Bloom portrays ea subhuman Could be 
nnyhuJ who likes to ; dance; indeed, the most 
telling aspect of Bloom's own description is its 
.Utter abstraction. He has found a type; and has 
. hd interest.whaieveif ft’ describing a person; a 
single,, contradictory individual. The strange 
pari , m that the appreheosion of lhi§ kind, of 
t^th.'.is someth log. mast pcople/everywhire" 

ba^e always .■ known ( 

vThev didn't ftrnm r ■ . 


teacher Christa McAuliffe on board: this was 
to be the launch that would prove space travel 
was “routine”. The original date, January 23 
had to be abandoned because the spare parts 
taken from Columbia could not be fitted in 
time, and launch was set for Januaiy 26, only t 0 
be postponed to January 27 because of an un- 
favourable (and incorrect) weathfer forecast 
On January 27 the launch was “scrubbed" after 
the crew had been aboard for four hours. The 
final desperate attempt was made on the bitter- 
ly cold morning of January 28. Much of the 
huge launch tower was draped in ice, which 
might shake off and strike the shuttle. But the 
mood was “press on", and doubters had to 
“prove that it was not safe”. It was the failure of 
one of the solid-fuel boosters to withstand the 
cold that brought about the disaster. 

This sorry tale is well told by McConnell. He 
has unearthed all the essential evidence and 
has set it down fairly. The pressure on NASA 
forced their managers to declare "waivers" on 
safety and to overrule advice from expert en- 
gineers. They had broken rules before: why 
not again? There are parallels with the later 
accidents at Chernobyl and Zeebrugge: in all 
three the technology seemed adequate but was 
not foolproof; and it was human folly, mis- 
management and rule-bending that created all 
three disasters. 


V'lw-nves-vineiwav; 

hptofesso^of 


have forgotten this. 

Of course, all of Bloom's work, like that of 
his mentor Strauss, has been, despite its other 
merits, a self-described blueprint for excluding 
people, an exercise in the choosing of an elect. 
It is fascinating that the books Bloom con- 
tinually returns to are The Republic, and Rous- 
seau's £mile, which are themselves brilliant 
master plans for separating out the philo- 
sophers from what Bloom, with characteristic 
disdain, refers to as “the self-contradictory 
simulacra of community”. The teacher, he 
wrote in his commentary on The Republic, 
"knows which [students] should be led further 
and which ones should be kept away from the 
mysteries". The fact is that Bloom has con- 
tempt for the senses, contempt for the pro- 
found wisdom of daily experience; contempt 
for anyone, particularly among his students, 
who fails to bow before his ,quasi-sacerdotal 
authority of teacher. However awful life is, it is 
better and richer than Bloom seems able to 
imagine. But then, it is awfully difficult to en- 
tertain seriously the arguments about what the 
good life consists of from a man who can write: 
“When I was fifteen years old, I saw the Uni- ' 
versity of Chicago for the first time and some- 
how I sensed I had discovered my life.” No- 
where in his often autobiographical book does 
Bloom mention a lover, a child, a sibling, a 
friend (as opposed to a disciple or a colleague), 
or a parent who can measure to his university, 
or even to the so-called “Great Books pro- 
gram" at the University of Chicago where he 
received his undergraduate education. 

But this should really come as no surprise- B 
is an age of pious bullies in America, and. far 
too many people are having far too good a time 
beating up on the young, the poor, the defea- 
ted. Colonel North represents the traditional 
Right’s inept attempt to revenge itself f or the 
US defeat in Vietnam, while books tike The 
, Closhig of the American Mind .represent an 
attdirjpi by academics still feverishly angry at 
the students of the 1, 960s (the decisive moment 
for Bloom seems to have been the Black Power 
movement at Cornell in 1969) to express their 
. detestation. The empire strikes back, indeed. 
In reality, Colonel North lives in a cartoon 
world of his owt) devising In which he con de- 
scribe n country like the Sultanate qf Brunei os 
pah of 1‘the democracies" and a feal democra- 
cy like Costa Rico as a stumbling block to 
- American fpolicy in Central America; and m 
which he can talk of wanting to go “one on i one 
: with A bu Nidal"„ (Bet the form on Abii Nidal .) 

- In the, meantime, Nicarnguaps on both sides 
; :die;ini' a stupid war that the US government 
choqses to fight '.by that most cowardly o* 

: means, proxy /while, back home, men like Pro- 
1; fessbr : Bloom , ; the it; paychecks assured by 
' right-wing foundations that have ajso tjeenso. 
active in supporting^ jin Contras, publish books 

, i; decent , people' 1 would be . ashamed pf havina 

' 1 * • . t . . I ■- 
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Meetings in Buenos Aires 


Early mastery 


Jason Wilson 


S' K Asmdy of the Argentine literary 
journal and its role in the development of a 
Milture 1931-1970 

232pp! Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 
0521268494 . 
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Both John King and Christopher Towne Le- ( 
land read twentieth-century Argentine litera- ■ 
lure in terms of the dynamics of Argentine 1 
history, rejecting a purely literary approach. 

They lead us to the texts via their unconscious 
ideological contexts, and their interpretations 
act as a kind of cultural pyschoanalysis, revita- 
lizing both the texts and the authors they focus 

King examines Latin America s finest and 
most influential literary magazine, Sur, a fasci- 
nating picture emerges. Sur was founded in 
1931 by Victoria Ocampo, a rich, well-born 
woman who embodied many of the paradoxes 
oi Argentine history. Like many of her class 
she was brought up speaking French and 
admiring European culture. When she decided 
to become a writer she had to relearn Spanish. 
King shows that despite her origins, she was 
quite a rebel. In the 1930s, the dtcada mfame 
of military coups, and then under Peronism, 
she decided to maintain cultural standards by 
inviting foreign intellectuals to Buenos Aires, 
and translated them in her magazine. They 
ranged from Tagore to Roger Caillois and 
Camus; some, like Drieu la Rochelle, became 
her lovers. Sur, modelled on the Nouvelle Re- 
vue Franqaise and Ortegu y Gasset's Revista de 
Qttidente, became the meeting-point for a 
group of, writers who shared basic attitudes and 
prejudices about culture, the greatest writer 
among them being Jorge Luis Borges. King 
restores to Borges's deliberately subversive, 
abstract fictions the invisible dimension of his- 
tory that generated them, .from the rise of fasc- 
ism in Argentina in the 1930s, to support for 
the Aljies in the Second World War, the Cold 
War and opposition to Perdn. Through the Sur 
group- Ocampo, Bioy Casares, Borges, and 
some members from abroad, like Octavio Paz 
-we see refracted many of the formative socio- 
political events cif the mid-century. 

Air's great influence stems from Borges, not 
only because of the unSpanish rigour of his 
style, but also because of the translations he 
did. Ocampo and heir editors, Josd Bianco and 
Enrique Pezzoni,. translated what they con- 
sidered the best writing from abroad, from 
Virginia Woolf (with whom Ocampo identified 
strongly) , Aldous Huxley, Gide and Faulkner 


to Mairaux, Camus and Sartre; this gave youn- 
ger writers throughout the continent, from 
Vargas Llosa and Carlos Fuentes to Garcia 
M&rquez and Cabrera Infante, access to wri- 
ters who enabled them to break away from 
nationalism and cultural provincialism and 
start out on their own paths. King shows that 
Sur was never an eclectic periodical, but also 
that it refused to define the values it defended, 
it was anti-Marxist and anti-fascist but lost its 
way when it turned its back on Castro’s Cuha. 

King writes well, with apt quotations (unfor- 
tunately not translated into English); he pro- 
vides gossip, and scandals, as well as an in- 
formative manual on intellectual conflicts in 
Argentina. His setting of Ocampo, Borges' and 
their circle in an ideological context leads to 
some refreshing revaluations. He has under- 
played the sexual relationships - Sur as a home 
for homosexuals in macho Argentina - nor 
does he refer to the Argentine surrealists' liter- 


Argentina by reading back into the work of 
fiction writers like Roherto Mariani, Roberto 
Arlt and Ricardo Gftiraldcs symptoms, even 
premonitions, of the bankruptcy of the Libera! 
dream and the 1930 military coup. He takes 
these three novelists who published novels in 
the mid- 1 92lis. and subtly makes them voice 
the many undigested experiences of Argentine 
history, from the immigration that was crowd- 
ing Buenos Aires, to the new rootlessncss, 
loneliness and alienation. Leland analyses the 
homoerotic conflicts in each of the novels he 
has chosen and relates them to the male- 
dominated culture of the immigrants and the 
consequent sublimation of friendship in n 
world of devious women, urban violence and 
penniless newcomers who have nowhere to go. 

Mariani Is rescued From oblivion as a sensi- 
tive recorder of whal office life must have been 
like in the lower echelons in hectic, polyglot 
Buenos Aires, while the chapter on Giiiraldcs 


Yoram Bronowski 
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"L while in a footnote he -tores topicality to a novelist acclaimed by 


arv opposition to Sur . while in a footnote he 
confesses that when he tried to investigate the 
magazine’s finances, he was made to fee) un- 
couth”. At the same time he resists rubbishing 
Ocampo’s filitist pretensions to umve^al cul- 
ture. simply resetting them in her difficult 
limes and making her more of an oppositional 
figure (in a literary and feminist sense) than she 

aP Sr P her Leland, as his title suggests, 
seeks to undermine the complacency of 1920s 


resiuica ivpivHi.v — 

many for his nostalgia. If one had a quibble 
with Leland it might be that the specifically 
literary is loo quickly absorbed into his psycho- 
cultural analyses, so that when, for example. 
Arifs hero In El luguete rabloso feels good 
spitting at a beggar, he misses the Baude- 
lairean echo. But Leland does succeed »n 
□lunging us back into history, and defends the 
novel as an apt register of the half-conscious 
truths of. the limes. 


Gordon Brotherston 


HIGGINS 

A History or Peruvian Literature 
379pp. Liverpool: Cairns. £30. ! 
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1 

To define and write about “national” literature 
i* a more than usually awkward task in the case 
Of Spanish America's many republics, for their 
current boundaries often cut right through lar- 
ger and longer-standing politics front' the Span- 
ish colonial' period. And before the Spanish 
cameyet other territorial patterns existed Witli- 
.. lit whit-was. Bnd fo some extent stilus, native 
Ajnerica. The lyfayos of N6w Spain, for eXum- 
pteVnow Hve dlvidetl between Mexico and four 
■ ttnirpi American States. To thesouth, in the 
Andps.lthe. Quechua and Aymara of the Inca 
• empite'tfiticlt then, became the vlccroyalty of 
■-W#?' ^ today Hnd themselVes distributed be- 
■ j toeeb ^uadbfi^erii,'. Bolivia ant? northern 

\ ; Aiprit)na;'; . ■ :/■ >\ \ 1 •: 

> v :• jfufts ofculhiral geography mekn that 
^difficultldk IbdefiriihgtHls or.thotitalipnal liters 
VhtureintiHm AMerica are not iuat procedural, 


but involve basic questions like where lo start, 
and how or whether to trace the contmuity of 
non-Spanish literatures that survive within to- 
day’s State boundaries. In the case 

Quechua. the continuity 
Pizarro to the rhetoric of modem resistance 
movements like the Sendero ] Lummoso. 
Moreover, Inca literature as such, its pte 
hymns and histories, is intricately bound up 
& recording device, the knotted slnngx of 
the uuiDU whose sophistication has longdcfied 
WeSern presuppositions about what wnt.ng .s 

“ta * W.l«y of Peruvian James 

T-UoDins has paid close attention to nil these 

problems and^goes to son i®*enStl ; lo( Jnfinethe 

coverage he offers at epdh stage, lbs imua 
OTerview of Inca and Quechua writings might 
hen n aubstlon here! and there, but asa gesture 
rewards the natlve tradUion it is both apt and 

famous Nueva coromcay buen gab - ™ • 
„ niJ nt of literary production in the viceroy* 
available 'in English, ,s 
enhanced by rdispussion of ^recently ex* 


humed texts: Juan de Mogrovejode In Cerda s 
La endiablada (71626), the first prose fiction 
of Spanish-speaking Peru; and the short novels 
of Pablo de Olavide (1725-1803). And this 
feeds neatly into the current debate about me 
tacit links between early narrative in Spanish 
America and its much-celebrated modern 

novel. 

After these strong beginnings. Higgins turns 
to the literature of the Peru (hat became an 
independent republic in the early nineteenth 
century. There ure many good things here, the 
treatment of Cesar Vnllejo's prose works, for 
instance, and tlieir place In the socialist realism 
of, the 1920s and 30s; and Hie engagement with 
such modern poets as Antonio Cisneros, 
whose work has moved from ironic disquisi- 
tions on tho false consciousness of bourgeois 
Limn towards meditations on rural communi- 
ties threatened by capitalism. Ycl by this sUtge 
Higgins's history amounts formally to little 
more than a chronological listing, n catalogue 
of authors in which the bridging passages be- 
come more Hnd miore predictable. However, ns 
n reference work which begins by asking the 
basic question “What is Peruvian literature? , 
this new history makes a necessury and trust- 
worthy guide.. 1 " i'N “ 1 *'■ ; l - ' ;f 


Between 1936 and 1939 the Buenos Aires 
magazine El Hogar ran a weekly column by 
Jorge Luis Borges. El Hogar { The Hearth) was 
an illustrated weekly intended for. and pre- 
sumably read mainly by, adolescent girls arid 
housewives, and containing reports of socui 
events and photographs of cinema and football 
stars. But under the general heading of ‘ Libros 
y Autores Extranjeros”, it contained also 
Borges’s reviews of (principally) English, 

French and German books, interspersed with 
essays about such figures as Franz Kafka, T. S. 

Eliot and Evelyn Waugh. What the readers 
made of these fireworks of erudition nnd wit 
cun be only guessed at; but at the end of three 
years the publishers did not Tcnew their con- 
tract with Borges. Only once again, in 1941 a 
year and a half after his final column, did 
another article by Borges appear in El 
an essay called “Oefinicidii de geminnofilo . 
which was directed, with deadly sarcasm , to 
Argentinian pro-Na/is, the “germanophiles 

of ihe title. . , 

In his later years of fame Borges seemed not 
to think too highly, rather obviously, of his El 
Hogar contributions. In his “ Autobiographic^ 
Notes" of 1970 he refers to them ns “a small- 
paying job”. However, the late doyen of 
Borges studies, Emir Rodriguez Monegal. re- 
read them in their entirety and was struck by 
their brilliance and style, calling these occa- 
sional pieces “the best possible introduction to 
his mind and work”. Rodriguez Monegnl has 
edited the present republicution. together with 
bis student Enrique Sacerio-Gari. who has sup- 
plied n general introduction, describing in de- 
tail the complicated history of Borges s El 
Hogar connection os well ns pointing out the 
literary merits of these notes nnd reviews. He 
also gives us a short memoir of Rodriguez 
Monegal. who was n very Borgesian figure in 

his own right. „ . . . 

The title of “Captive Texts" alludes to their 
having first appeared in a totally incongruous 
context, in captivity as it were. But reading 
^ them one cannot doubt for a moment that they 

| e are pure Borges, that he made no concessions . 
y to the presumed readers of El Hogar , but was 
5 ‘ as playfully erudite and totally independent in 
his judgments here as in his later essays and 
10 stories. Of comse, the Borges of 1936 or even 
?' 1939 was not yet the brilliant author discovered 

,n bv the wider world of letters during the 1960s. 

16 He was no longer young (b 1899). but still a 
US local man of letters, if not a hack, whose fame 
was restricted to his native Buenos Aires. The 
prevailing opinion that his early work was only 
a prolonged preparation for the Inter stories 
may be erroneous, however. Borges was never 
really an apprentice: his beginnings show the 
a's same writer ut work as his later works. In the El 
ion Hogar articles he uses the same syntactic de- 
;els vices, above all the same deceptive simplicity, 
this which characterize his mature style. These 
the short texts arc unmistakably Borgesian, not 
iish least in those characteristic adjectives which 
lern one meets with here with delighted surprise. 

Who but Borges, for example, the philosemite 
Jin5 reviewing an antiscmitic book published in 
• nn Germany ( 1937). could have written with mor- 
inth dam irony of the “inexhaustible duties and 
,the delights of antisemitism"? 
for He reviewed o large number of books dunng 
iism these three years at El Hogar . There nre 
with here the famous names one associates with 
:ros. Borges today, like Chesterton. Kipling and 
[nisi- Schopenhauer; but lie writes also about Joyce, 
jeois Belloc und Virginia Woolf. Others appear ns 
uinl- the subject of an occasional “biografla sintd- 
tlagc tica” . often with translation added, as for inst-r 
little nnee of a fragment of 77ic Rock in a piece on 
ogue T. S. Eliot. One is surprised to discover an in- 
s be- teresi in Russian literature, exemplified in 
er. as essays not only about Dostoevsky but also ab- 
g the out Isaac Babel, at a time when Babel’s name 
ire?” , was viriun lly unknown In the West . And there 
tru si- are other surprises in this delightful collection 
v . ‘ of a master’s ptosasi • r 1 
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Picturing the ancient world 


Nicholas Purcell 

ANNA M A RKUERITK McCANN, ct»| 

The Roman Fori nml Fishery nfCnsa: A center 
of ancient trade 

353pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 

nun. m. 

lid'll I MSS I 4 

PETER GAKNSF.Yand RICHARD SAI.LKR 
The Homan Empire: Economy, society mid 
culture 

23lpp. Duckworth. €24. 
t>715d 21-15 y 

f)n the cover of Anna Marguerite McCann's 
lavish arcliaeolojtinil publication of the re- 
mains of the Konr.m harbour-settlement uf 
Own in Tuscany we see a splendid reconstruc- 
tion of the scene there in the middle of the first 
century m . A rustic temple rises above a marsh 
in which fishermen row from neat jetties. A set 
of elaborate fish-tanks and traps opens on to a 
small port in the shelter of a rubble break- 
water. A watch for tunny-fish shoals is being 
kept from a wooden tower on the point above; 
smoke rises from the little lighthouse at (lie end 
of the jetty. On the beach arc various practical 
sheds and workshops - we identity kilns, vats 
and an aqueduct. In a large open court, booths 
and stalls house a vigorous commercial life, 
and amphorae me [icing loaded oft the beach 
into one of the Indf-Jiucn merchantmen in the 
harbour. A picture like this can be one of the 
best forms of presentation of the ancient 
world; it makes a whole range of complex 
statements about the society and economy of 
Cosa, and conveys them in instantly under- 
standable terms. It is ruther u pity. then, that 
the other work reviewed here avoids alt such 
visual aids, burring one general map of the 
Empire. 

Peter Garnsey and Richard Sailer aim at 
scholars in other disciplines, and their modest, 
judicious, lucid exposition of most of the ques- 
tions which currently occupy historians of the 
Roman Empire deserves to be widely read by 
social and economic historians of other pre- 
iiidustriiiE societies in search of comparative 
material. They will find well- supported . 
methodologically sensitive accounts, a wide 
range of bibliography in all languages, and a 
refreshing avoidance of polemic and extrem- 
ism. But in its avoidance of parti pris. it does to 

Fortunate isle 


an extent - to revert to the visual - adopt a kind 
of monochrome fair-mindedness in putting the 
Roman Empire alongside other states, which is 
inclined to submerge (he colourfully distinc- 
tive. It is natural to compare The Raman 
Empire: Economy, society und culture with 
Michael Ruslovtseffs Social and Economic 
History of the Hainan World ; oil scarcely any 
point would one now prefer it to (he remarks of 
Garnsey and Sailer, hut in its pioneering and 
imaginative use of visual material and illustra- 
tive example it gives a fur more vivid instant 
characterization of a strange world. 

There is no doubt that the admirable enm- 
parativist perspective of Garnsey and Sailer is 
safer. In fact, many of the things in McCann's 
Cosau panorama are deduced not from excava- 
tion. but from the literary sources, from 
comparative evidence and from debatable 
theories about the history of the time. The 
excavations discovered a remarkable geared 
waterlifting apparatus, which will become a 
prominent datum in the history nfnncicnl tech- 
nology; good survey clarified the fishing 
arrangements and explained the relationship 
of lagoon, port anil the curious chasms cut in 
the rock which have long been controversial; 
an excellent programme of underwater work 
lias ina tie (he history of the port much dearer. 
Hut heyond that, the cover drawing rests for 
the most part on clever interpretation, and (lie 
incautious must avoid thinking tliut the team 
actually found kilns, nn emporium, a vineyard, 
a fish-saltery or a lighthouse. The clarity and 
straightforwardness of Garnsey and Sailer 
spare the reader from being on the alert like 
this; large sections of the book (especially 
the chapters on the hind und on the social 
hierarchy) will rapidly hccomc standard dis- 
cussions. 

They make no claims of completeness; this 
considered, it is remarkable how much there is. 
The main subdivisions are the economy, soci- 
ety and two slightly uneasy mates in the con- 
cluding section, culture and religion. But the 
Mediterranean base of the Empire and the 
essentially passive nature of its governmental 
structures are suitably set out as an introduc- 
tion. Perhaps there is too little crossing or the 
boundaries on which they have fixed; but this 
matters less in a book primarily focused on the 
problems that matter in contemporary scholar- 
ship. On these, though everyone will find areas 
which they would deal with slightly differently. 


the nuthors preserve a uniformly excellent 
standard of treatment. In particular they 
emphasize, in n very salutary way, the prob- 
lems to which we can never expect to find an 
answer. Wlint we can outline appears silhouet- 
ted against the voids of the life of the poor, the 
provincial, the speaker of Celtic. The only se- 
rious omission - a deliberate one - is an ex- 
tended comparison or synthesis of the situa- 
tions of the Greek and Latin worlds. Of course 
we hear much of the East in detail, but despite 
the Braudelian perspective of the first chapter, 
and an economic model which embraces (he 
whole Roman world, there is no real attempt to 
produce general statements which characterize 
the society of the whole Mediterranean. Apart 
from this, the book is truly self-sufficient ; but it 
is a major exception. The reader has to take for 
granted n whole range of questions about the 
nature of the interaction of Greek und Roman 
cultures and value-systems. 

Similarly, (here is a danger that McCann’s 
work could be taken as autonomous. In truth, 
much must depend on how the results pre- 
sented in The Roman Port and Fishery of Cosa 
should he combined with the difficulties arising 
from other work in this remarkably rich area - 
for example, the controversial interpretation 
of the local agricultural estute at Settefincstre, 
recently excavated by an A agio- Italian team; 
or with the American work in the town itself 
(and there have clearly been substantial differ- 
ences of opinion between the two sets of ex- 
cavators). Cosa is the base of our best example 
of senatorial involvement in the sea-borne 
wine trade, indicated by the jar-stamps of the 
Sestii; but this adds to the complexity of asses- 
sing the relationship between the port and the 
land, and tile place of Cosa within the rapidly 
growing subject of amphora-studies through- 
out the Mediterranean, with which the work of 
the publisher of the Cosa amphorae is not al- 
ways completely congruent, the more so since 
she uses a new classification system of her own. 
But archaeological publications are always 
work in progress, and this is a very good one of 
its kind: if properlyread, it will not mislead. 

Both these books in their own way take the 
present too much as the point de repire for the 
past. Garnsey and Sailer, it is true, begin with 
detachment, most usefully in their chapter on 
supplying the Roman Empire - and they nobly 
refrain from quoting yet again David Hume's 
surprise at not finding an ancient city whose 


growth was due to manufacture. They find 
against extreme minimalist positions, and that 
is partly because they are often founded on 
unhelpful comparisons with the present. But 
their welcome rejection of evolutionism could 
go much further. They still emphasize the 
notion of the ancient world as an "under- 
developed economy”, and draw a distinction 
between “optimist” and “pessimist” positions 
in ancient history (they count as mildly opti- 
mistic. though they clearly lack the very enthu- 
siastic view which McCann has of the heyday of 
ancient Cosa). Their exclusion of many aspects 
of the Hellenic owes something to modern ex- 
pectations of ethnicity and cultural allegiance. 
Perhaps the peasant model for the basic 
ancient agrarian population, and the con- 
tinuing emphasis on agricultural slavery, could 
also be cited in this context. It is difficult but 
desirable to face the possibilities that the 
ancient world did not seem in general to ex- 
perience the mystic tie of peasant to smallhold- 
ing, bul rather oflen to have expected the very 
poor to be to some extent mobile, and that ihc 
preferred deployment of slave-manpower was 
in direct pursuit of the aristocratic life of com- 
fort. Many of these more unexpected angles on 
ancient society emerge more rendily from the 
archaeological evidence which lends itself to 
visual presentation - much of the novelty in the 
presentation of Garnsey and Sailer derives ori- 
ginally from work presented like McCann's. 
We need to bring the two together, not to hold 
them apart; to temper the modernistic optim- 
ism about ancient prosperity in McCann with 
the realism of Garnsey and Sailer, and to show 
how their account, and others yet to be 
formulated, relate to the material itself. 

This was a world in which tunny-fishing and 
the construction of huge fisheries, like the in- 
stallation of geared bucket chains to raise 
spring-water vertically, formed part of the re- 
creative display of the dlite, playing at chang- 
ing the landscape, at defying nature; so they 
should not simply be pigeon-holed os “part of 
the economy of the region of Cosa”, or “a step 
along the path to early modern hydraulics”. 
Slaves of all origins worked equipment of 
Alexandrian inspiration to enhance the wealth 
won by selling luxury foodstuffs to the Elites of 
Gaul. The Roman world is getting harder, not 
easier, to explain, and it is much to their credit 
that both of these books help make that 
clearer. 


' Peter Warren 

JOHN BOARDMAN and C. E. YAPHOPOULOU- 

RICHARDSON (Editors! 

Chios: A conference at the Homereion in 
Chios 19S4 

361pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £40. 
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, Chios is among the larger, fertile and most 
beautiful of Greek islands. It lies just off the 
Turkish coast, like its neighbour Samos to the 
south. These few facts have much explanatory 
fared for remarkably recurrent themes of suc- 
cess and suffering In Chios's history. Environ- 
ment. however; cannot be a total determinant 
’ of life-style or historical process. Chian merc- 
antile and maritime enterprise converted geo- 
graphical potential . or exigency to notable 
achievement over some throe and a half millen- 
nia of Greek life, from Mycenaean times u> the 
present. 

The island's literature, history, art and 
archaeology were examined at a conference in 
April IP#4 at the Home rc ion. a fine Cultural 
Centre in the capital. Chora, nml h gift to the 
people of Chins from the lute Michael Xylas, 
one of their lending shipowners. The proceed- 
ings nrc here published, well edited hy John 
Boardmnn und C. E. Vaphopmihm-RicliuTd- 
•ion, in u volume remarkable iti its variety of 
topics and in its rich veins of schuhitship us 
relevant to the Greek 'world in its totality us to 
Chios ulunc. Sir David Hunt's preface, elegant 
in its learning lightly worn, is followed by twen- 
ty-six papers. Throughout there is n happy 
combination of serious scholarship < much of it 
in the extensive footnotes) and wiling that is 
eminently readable. “Epigraphy in Chios: 
Cyriac of Ancona to Stephannu” may not im- 
mediately I6p a popular reading list, yet only a 


Theopompus. short on neither self-esteem nor 
spleen nor slander (Robin Lane Fox probes 
all), could read George Fonest's epigraphical 
paper without laughing a dozen times in 
delight. 

Chios makes the best claim for being the 
place of Homer's birth, and Jasper Griffin 
opens by discussing the mixture of heroic 
ideas, the obligations of heroism, and every- 
day. non -heroic attitudes in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. Oliver Taplin writing on Homeric 
military campaigns, introduces one Chian leit- 
motif, east Aegean antagonisms. The Chians 
were to be ravaged by .the Persians nfter the 
Ionian Revolt in 494 bc, in alliance with 
Maiuolus in the 350s (Lane Fox), destroyed by 
Mi (h rid me s in 86 bc (Th. Sarikakis), massacred 
by TVirks in 1822 (Francis Haskell, whose final 
paper heroically documents the unattractive 
Delacroix’s thoughts and aims when painting 
hjs famous work, “a somewhat inadequate 
emotional response to the implications of the 
event? depicted”). 

: For much of the lime, however. Chios was 
rich and prosperous, Its wealth founded on 
local production and export of its famous wine 
and its mustic, and its carrying trade, notably in 
slaves. The settlement pattern which sup- 
ported (his outgoing enterprise is examined 
by Sinclair Hood (far i lie Mycenaean s), K. 
Khoinalos (via the pseudo-Uerodoienn life of 
Hunter und l 'l!bmer's Stone", in origin , a 
bnetyl of Cybele), N. Yaliniris (temple of. 
Apollo PhHnuios), VasiJios Lambriitoudakis 
(ancient farmhouses) and E. Yalourisin his fall 
diachronic topographical study. Much of this 
topographical work bas been stimulated by the 
successful excavations of the British School at 
Athens under Hood and Boardman. Overseas 
activity, political, religious, artistic and com- 
mercial, farms the core of substantial papers by 
C , Ruchuck 


(fifth century, Chios quiet as part of the 
Athenian Empire), Lane Fox (fourth century 
and Theopompus), Sarikakis (commercial 
relations), and six or seven studies on Chiote 
art, notably its fine white-slipped pottery with 
lively decoration, and its independence in 
almost all things from its neighbour Samos 
(Helmut Kyrieleis). Chios’s most famous large 
monument overseas was the great altar before 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi. Pierre Aman- 
dry’s very full analysis of the altar contributes 
more to matters Delphian than Chian, but he 
also explicates Chian politics in third-century 
bc Delphi and considers the strength of the 
case for Chian attribution of some fine works 
now splendidly displayed in the Delphi 
Museum. Meanwhile Chian Dexamenos was . 
producing some of Greece's finest miniature , 
works in his brilliant gem-engraving. Overseas . 

, activity in literature can be seen most notably 
, in the career of Dexamenos' contemporary, 
■Ion of Chios, philosophical and narrative prose 
' w!Wr. whose . Athenian links and place in 
, Greek literature Sir Kenneth Dovor discusses. 

The Roman and Byzantine periods, like the 
! prehistoric aiid the Genoese, are but slightly , 

. fapre&erited (reflection of Oxford's interests or 
: jack of them? - most of the British contributors . 
are Iron) .Oxford);. But .A- TsarovopoUlos pre- 
' sents among the volume’s excellent coloiir- 
plates>newjy found Roman mOsalc with links 
, , M PiazM Aimerina, and C. Pennas publishes a 1 

th « Byzantine 

•' SK jJ 8 ?*?* klddrO. the islaiid’s patron saint, j. 
i TTtcrO was presumably nothing substantially r 
new to sjy about ohe 4 of Greece’s noblest 
Oyantmt monuments, the chiitch of thc Nea ; 
Mode in he bi)I* Of centraVChlos, with Its wall L 
moseksi^v v -V- V 7 -vs. 
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and Cyriac, who sojourned In the island, are 
given most stimulating exposition by Robert 
Browning, C. M. Woodhouse and Forrest, 
while J. S. Richardson thoughtfully examines 
levels of continuity from the Homeric poems 
and their successors in Chian popular songs 
and poetry. 

Recurrent Greek themes - enrichment of 
knowledge through travel, maritime enter- 
prise, sudden destruction - are exemplified by 
Chios throughout her history. Patronage is 
another. Xylas's gift of the Homereion to 
Chios is mentioned above. In 1920 a sum of 
10,000 drachmas was deposited in a bank for 
the French School of Archaeology for use in 
the restoration of the great Chian altar at 
Delphi. It was given by the municipality of 
Chios. I mention it exempli gratia, since 
leading Greek families all over, their country 
continue the practice, to the enrichment and 
development of Greece's heritage. 

Peter Birks and Grant McLeod’s new transla- 
tion of Justinian's Institutes (160pp. Duck- 
worth. £24; paperback, £9.95. 0 715621106 ) is 
published with their English version on facing 
pages of the Latin text as edited by Paul Kruger 
(1867) and preceded by a clear and contempor- 
arily relevant and revealing introduction; in | 
the translators say of the Emperor Justinian s 
elementary textbook for students lhaV"R3iM 
fame claim to be the most important law boo 
ever written. It could hardly be omitted from 
any list of the world’s dozen or so most 
Influential bpoks.” • . v 

, A revised edition of Robert Brownings 
Justinian and Theodora (189pp. Thames an 
Hudson. £14,95. 0 500 25099 5 ) has been 
published. The TLS reviewer acknowledge^ 
the. original 1971 edition as useful ana 
1 thoroughly readable summary of all the m»t*r 
$al ;thatr is jknpwhi"^ • ; \ ■ J-‘ 
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Plausible, if not true 


Pet er Smith 

Foundations: Reconciling 

realism and relativism 

320pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £25. 

0631 15Q34X _ 


How can realism possibly be reconciled with 
relativism? Scientific realists (for example) are 
committed to the thesis that scientific theories 
aim to capture aspects of a unique reality 
v w structure is independent of the theorist s 
attempts to describe it. By contrast, many 
relativists about science reject any conception 
of a single theory-independent reality which 
confers truth or falsity on our scientific claims, 
seizing upon Kuhn’s incautious remark that 
proponents of competing theoretical para- 
digms "practise their trades in different 
worlds". Thus understood, relativism about 
science, far from being compatible with real- 
ism, is partially defined by its opposition. 
Doubtless, scientific realism is compatible with 
relativism about, say, moral values (always 
assuming that some coherent formulation of 
relativism Is available) . But how is it possible to 
be both realist and relativist about the same 
domain? 

The best hope for a serious reconciliation 
would seem to depend on discerning in scien- 
tific realism (to continue with that example) a 
confused mixture of empirical truth and 
metaphysical excess. The resourceful relativist 
can then enrol under the banner of “Empirical 
Realism but Metaphysical Anti-Realism”. The 
route to a suitably subtle form of relativism 
is familiar enough. For if the scientific real- 
ist's metaphysical conception of a theory- 
independent world is not to be an idle fancy, 
then he must be optimistic that our best tech- 
niques for constructing and testing theories pro- 
vide us with a good chance of gleaning truths 
about that world, and that the consonance of 
theoty with observational data is reason enough 


to warrant a (defeasible) ascription of non- in 
relative truth. But this apparently presupposes in 
that our observational beliefs have a prior er 
purchase on the truth; and how can this be so if, ol 
as contemporary dogma has it, even our most ai 
observational beliefs are themselves laden with hi 
the very theories whose claim to represent the is 
world is in question? 

At this point Quinean pragmatism begins 
to look attractive. For the pragmatist ac- 
knowledges no theoretical virtues higher 
than internal coherence and the capacity to 
accommodate our propensities to make judg- 
ments in response to perceptual stimulation; so 
he is not embarrassed by the "bootstrapping” 
relation between observation and theory which 
troubles the realist. Of course, within our over- 
all theory of nature we recognize that most 
happenings are independent of the thoughts of 
theory-building creatures such as ourselves; in 
other words, our theory embodies an empirical 
realism. But now, reflecting on the broad con- 
tours of this theory, we must recognize how 
they are shaped by our sense of what is a simple 
or natural mode of explanation, and our feel- 
ing for what can count as the application of old 
concepts to new cases. And these most basic 
determinants of our conceptual framework are 
grounded in very genera! facts of our human 
life which could, it seems, have been otherwise 
- indeed, may be otherwise in sufficiently re- 
mote cultures. We cannot say empirically that 
the world would have been otherwise had we 
been different; but the truth of a kind of trans- 
cendental relativism arguably shows itself in 
the way that our theory-building enterprises 
are necessarily rooted in our merely local form 

of life. , . „ . 

This line of thought brings us to the heart of 
hotly disputed territory: and a good discussion 
of these central themes -pragmatism, realism, 
relativism - would be most timely. But Joseph 
Margolis in Pragmatism without Foundations 
i (largely a reworking of journal articles) has not 

f provided the overview we need . As far as I c an 
! make out. his central conciliatory project is 


intended to he secured, not hy any adequate 
investigation of the distinction between the 
empirical and the transcendental, but by a pair 
of tendentious redefinitions of both “realism 
and "relativism”. The minimal core of realism, 
he tells us. is "the generic thesis tlmt the world 
is so ordered that human inquiry is effectively 



A detail from 'White Radish", 1933. one of the 
photographs in Edward Weston in Los Angeles by 
Siam, Danly and Weston J. Naef (64pp. SanManno. 
Ol : Huntingdon Library and Art Cattery. $11 . 

0 87328092 X). 

‘linked’ to its structures", so that wc may con- 
strue realism "as. minimally, the rejection of 
scepticism". But it is surely quite extraordinary 
to build epistemic optimism into a definition of 
realism when the central thrust of most debates 
about realism concerns, precisely , the question 
whether realism as it isordinanly understood is 


compatible with epistemic optimism or neces- 
sarily engenders scepticism. As for relativism, 
that (according to Margolis) is best construed 

as an empirically motivated thesis ,l,c 
in particular sectors of enquiry, n is incthiuhilngic 
alls- advisable to retreat from insisting on •» slro "£ 
bipolar model of iruili and falsity, while not Jcijying 
ih-it the affected propositions nr claims tire genmnuy 
such and. as such, are In be asenhed ^‘tablc ni h- 
like values - just such, in fact, that on the bipc Inr 
model (but no longer) would yield and confirm 
incompaiiblcs. 

Thus we might say, for example, that two liter- 
ary interpretations which are inconsistent if 
construed as representing the truth of the ma - 
ter should rather be seen as perhaps both 
equally “apt” or ‘plausible”: Margolis s 
relativist suggests a more general retreat from 
truth to something like “aptness". But again, it 
seems extraordinary to recommend such u re- 
treat as a way of saving realism. For. from a 
realist perspective, the "bipolar model (as 
Margolis calls it) is dictated by the thought 
that the distribution of any values that are 
genuinely “trill h-Iike” is dictated by the exist- 
ence or non-cxistence of corresponding states 
of affairs in the world; and llic distinc- 
tion between existence and non-existence is 
necessarily bipolar. 

So Margolis seems to take wrong turns right 
nl the start. But I may he doing him an injus- 
tice. for his writing is rarely pellucid und he is 
inordinately fond of this sort of sentence: 

Human inquiry pursues universal conditions without 
universal ism, foundations without fmindationalisni. 
esse minis without essentiolism - by way of transcen- 
dental arguments praxically ■jjj (w 

confined: Hence, rationally directed in guessing (or. 
better, directed at proposing or ideally prcijectiijgl 
the necessary wilhin the contingent . the a ' 
n- In ihe empirical ; hence . also, unavoidably riietoncal 
of nt heart, shaping its picture of a rational method for 
1 aoiiUl so through its own diachronic review of the 
historically contingent practice it means to review. 

Les After a few pages of such numbingly preten- 
on lions prose it is difficult to be sure any more 
d is what Margolis is trying to suy. 


Ancient contemporaries 


David Sedley 


MICHAEL WOODS (Editor) 

Oxford Studies In Ancient Philosophy 

Volume 4: A Festschrift for J . L. Ackrill 
243pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25 
(paperback, £12 .95). 

0198249497 
J.D.G. EVANS •*' 

Aristotle ' 

208pp. Brighton: Harvester. £28.50. 
03I20Q485Q , 


In organizing. a . Festschrift for his colleague, 

J. L. Ackrill, Michael Woods has weathered the 
usual dangers of such enterprises rather well. 
The overall standard of the contributions is 
high, and the device chosen to give the volume 
a finq identity is the effective one of faking 
over one issue of a recognized journal. Oxford 
Studies in Ancient Philosophy , of which the 
Ackrill Festschrift is Volume Four, has, under 
its founding editor, Julia Annas, rapidly estab- 
lished itself as a major journal in its field. It is in 
any rase the natural home for. a collection tn 
honour of someone who has done much 3o 
shape the study uf Plato and Aristotle in Ox- 
ford over the past third of a century, John 
Ackrill’s own work In this hrea has been dis-, 
tlnfaifihed above all by his sharpness In dls- 
cermng' & philosophical pfableni, his singularly 
clfat &nd methodical approach to Its exposition 
and; refaction, and the Judicious balance he 
• maintains bctweenl tKe ‘demands of historical 
. cfatJoh And. philosophical profit. 

< • »i Tbis'vpliime offers five Articles on Plato, five 
$ 4ti$totle, and two focused 6n later develop- 
.meQts. F a! ridt; unfamiliar pattern 

" falthq)jgh thi8 Is .by . no rriea ns a fanfare of 
■J ■ rAcjsriU ? s. iwri- work) j if i $ those pti Plafo that 
‘‘-'L-shbuj +*nk-pRf>nt their sub- 
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Phaedo ", David Wiggins defends an un-. 
fashionable reading of the P nssa £®. w ^“ e 
Socrates describes his resort to a method of ex- 
planation in terms of Forms, following the fail- 
ure of his initial quest for teleological explana- 
tions. Given the orchestrating role among 
Forms assigned to the Good in the later Repub- 
lic, argues Wiggins, we need not read this move 
as an abandonment of teleology. Perhaps most 
interesting here is the methodological issue 
raised. He suggests that (even without Unita- 
rian" expectations about Plato s 
legitimately invoke the later text in eluddation 
of the earlier: “there are cases where the on y 
way to understand a philosophical thought is to 
Tee^a. can be mad P e of it. and whcretheonly 
way to see that is to see what war made of it - 
Having exploited the Republic (and Leibniz) to 
this end, he invites us to "discount everything! 
have said that is not explicitly licensed in 
Phaedo *. Much as I applaud the principle on 
offer, 1 would have welcomed some sugges- 
tions about what is left in this particular cdsg 
once the injunction has been obeyed. 

Colin Strang returns to a time-honoured 
iss ^ oF Platonic exegesis, the “Cave s.^ 
Jullus Moravcsik, in “On Comcling the 
Poets", tackles the issue of literary truth ... 
taking his starting-point in the Republic s 
critique of poetry. And 1 particulftrlyonjoyed 
Lesley Brown's “Being in the Sophist. ^A i syn- 
tnHical enquiry". The meaning of be in 
■ K ^ of "not-bcing" i. og o 
the most vexed issues of recent scholarship. It 
s wSngly easy to believe whatever one 
read h$ about it. But this sludy is especially 
successful in showing why Ihe Greek verb for 
•■be" does not lend itself to a simple distinction 
between "complete" (existential) and .tnconi- 
S' (copulaV) u 5 «: th* difference ,n 
^between these '^omel.nlesno moreEUb- 
; stantlal than fifat between the verb teach in 
; 3, teaching” and the same verb in "Is teaching 


work of hers, against the standard reading of ar 
his Forms as “separated" from particulars. Re- A 
lying here on the Phaedo, the classic text for tu 
separation, she corns full maiks for dogged pi 
ingenuity in rebutting objections to her case. pi 
Bul there are bound to be many residual wor- ci 
ries. For one thing, if Forms are really inunan- i 
ent in particulars, how much sense can we lc 
make of the Phaedo's radical anti-empiricism? c 

Julia Annas's contribution, “Aristotle on ti 
Memory and the Self” . isa nice example of the 
way in which the interpretation of an under- l 
valued Aristotelian text can both fuel, and in c 
turn be fuelled by, new philosophical ^sights - t 

in this case, a development of Aristotle s dis- • t 
Unction in his On Memory between memory as 
such, which Annas argues is "personal m that 
it entails recall of a past experience, and 
impersonal “recollection” (of information). 

David Charles, in “Aristotle: Ontology and 
moral reasoning”, offers an illuminating way 
out of a problem once raised by Ackrill. why 
Aristotle should be so insistent that moral 
action {praxis ) and technical -production 
(poi«ir) are mutually exclusive classes or 
event. The remaining Aristotelian papers also 
reflect in appropriate ways A Ck rill’s own con- 
tributions and interests. Woods discusses some 
notoriously tricky passages in Niconuichean 
Ethics VI where Aristotle describes practical 
wisdom’s intuitive, ad hoc character. He gives . 
them an unusual degree of importance by ms 
surprising conclusion that in Aristotle s view 
there is no inteilectunl grasp of what Consti- 
tutes the good life over and above one s ability 
to recognize goodness in particular cases. 
Christopher Kinvan provides a judicious 
appraisal of the evidence far Aristotle s hold- 
ing that the present is necessary. And Bernard 
Williams writes on Aristotle's distinctive thesis 
that mind stands to body ns form to mplter, 
arguing that U cannot ultimately distinguish 
itself from niild materialism. A worry with 
.. which the article very properly leaves one is 
how far Aristotle's own theory was even in- 
tended as an account of what individual souls 

are. . • --1 I »■;/. .■ .1 :l • \- 

‘ Finally. Jonathan games offers a masterly 
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analysis of a passage in which the Peripatetic 
Alexander defends the thesis that m the nega- 
tion of a singular proposition the negation sign 
properly governs the predicate, not the whole 
broposilion. And Richard Sorabji discusses 
entertainingly the hypotheses that space and 
time might return upon themselves in seamless 
loops. Both notions are coherent, he con- 
cludes, but only the fatter, that of "closed 
time", is prefigured in ancient thought. 

The most distinctive feature of J. D. G. 
Evans’s Aristotle is perhaps Its sustained and 
often helpful attempt to isolate certain dialec- 
tical patterns in individual Aristotelian argu- 
ments. The series title, "Philosophers in Con- 
text" is unfortunately misleading. Readers 
will learn from Evans’s book neither who 
Aristotle was. nor what century he lived in, nor 
the literary character of his texts, nor even that 
he was the father of zoology and logic. There is 
some treatment of his relation to his predecess- 
ors. but the stronger focus is on his relation to 
Kant, to Frege and to Ihe twentieth century. , 
This is. it seems, a book which works best if 
taken to cater for readers at least moderately 
conversant with current philosophical con- 
cerns, seeking to show them that there are 
many individual Aristotelian arguments to 
which they can immediately tune in. Even the 
clfapter "Aristotelian Method” is largely taken 
up with showing us how to isolate such issues ns 
moral relativism and psycho-physical parallel- 
ism in Aristotle . despite the risk of inverting lus 
own philosophical priorities by so doing. 

But once the book’s true, scope is appreci- 
ated. there is much to recommend it. It is writ- 
ten with great clarity and consider ale ness, and 
offers [resh insights and suggestions on a num- 
I ber of key issues, especially in the areas of 
t linguistic and metaphysical philosophy , even if 
most of the less conventional interpretations 
I are unlikely to prove persuasive without more 
i detailed defence than Ihc book’s format per- 
s mils. I doubt if it will by itself equip any render 
■ t p ehgdge 'with the Aristotelian treatises at fust 
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The getting of wisdom 


Small-world disturbances 


Anne Duchene 

MONICA FURLONG 

Wise Child 

224pp. GoHoncz.£7.95. 

*1575 01040 7 


Monica Furlong has elected to set her first 
novel for young readers in the seventh century, 
in the kingdom of Dalriada. on what we call 
Mult. It is very short, and contains an almost 
dangerously rich mix uf components: dements 
of the traditional foundling-story, fairy-story 
and adventure-story, a strong tincture of what 
may seem old- hi shinned morality, anil an even 
stronger admixture of contemporary thoughts 
about the "alternative" life, and even ubout 
the occult. Very occasionally, one can. as 
it were, see the joins: but most of the time 
the story moves seamlessly, governed by 
u vivid, confident pen and by u generous 
intelligence. 

The story tells what happens when Wise 
Child - given this (easing Gaelic sobriquet be- 
cause she is not quite like oilier children - is 
adopted by Juniper. wlu> is quite unlike other 
young women. Juniper lives in an isolated cot- 
tage. and visits (he villugc only when sum- 
moned, when un illness or injury has gone 
beyund the villagers’ simples. She does not 
uttend the village church (a brief foreword re- 
minds us that Mull has been Catholic for two 
centuries). Indeed, she is a high priestess else- 
where: and certainly she is charismatic in tire 
strict sense of that abused term - one does not 
doubt the hcnling powers of her herbs, her 
hands or her presence, and readers mny be 
persuaded that she is handsome too, though 
this is never stated. 

The villagers, naturally, reckon her a cail- 
leach, or witch. But in fact she is a down . '“The 
word doran came from our Gaelic dor ns, an 
entrance or way in (the English have a word 
very like It). It was someone who had found a 


way in to seeing nr perceiving", records Wise 
Child, the narrator, and when she asks, 
"Seeing or perceiving what?”. Juniper says, 
“The energy - the pattern". 

Slowly. Wise Child learns to live “in the 
rhythm" herself. She learns, first, to be clean 
and to enjoy keeping things clean; then, the 
properties and preparation of herbs (left 
sketchy, very wisely); also English and Latin, 
mathematics and poetry, to prepare her for life 
in n wider world. In short, the disciplines of 
work, and its satisfactions. She is also rubbed 
all over with a vile-smelling ointment, and ex- 
periences "flying". When Juniper takes her to 
n mninland meeting of damns, however, they 
travel by land and sea. not air- just ns the food 
they put outside at night is not for the fairies, 
but for the leprous, isolated brother of the 
village priest. Wise Child ends as a novitiate 
doran-, but the point is strongly made, that this 
depends less on herbs and ointments than'on 
intuition and intelligent sympathy. 

Naturally, she sometimes fails. Atone point, 
she embnrks on a good deal of scrambling 
among rocks and caves (those who cannot 
stand detailed street directions may find these 
bits a waste of the hook's valuable time), and 
thus falls into the thrall of Iter runaway mother, 
Mnevc tile Fair. Mnevc’s magic spells, how- 
ever, are pretty commonplace - all to 
do with vanity - and though there are some 
nasty moments one never seriously douhls 
(hut Juniper's good medicine will drive out 
Macve's evil. 

It does this spirited little book an injustice, if 
any such summary suggests it is prim or didac- 
tic. or what might be called “smockish" - only 
for the children of simple-lifers. It is full oflight 
and vigour and viinl discovery. The jacket, 
nfter running into the same summarizing diffi- 
culties, concludes it is n book which “young 
readers will find most pertinent to our world 
today". Well, perhaps not that, exactly. But it 
will certainly persuade a great many young 
readers that they want to be dorans when they 
grow up. 
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Joanna Motion 

RUTH PARK 
My Sister Sif 

180pp. Viking Kestrel. £5.95. 

067081524 1 
SIMON FRENCH 
All We Know 

255pp. Angus and Robertson. £5.95. 
0207153590 

Political disturbance isn’t the only tremor that 
can shake the paradisal calm of a Pacific island. 
Ruth Park sets her new children's novel, My 
Sisier Sif, on Rongo, “a needle stuck upright in 
the seabed", in the plausibly named Epiphany 
Group, somewhere beyond Fiji and Tonga. 
For fourteen-year-old Erika and especially for 
her oldest sister Sif, the place is perfect; not 
just because of (he welcoming Polynesian 
islanders, tucking gleefully into hamburgers 
and recreational aspirin, or its other occupants 
the Menahune, a pre-Stone Age race, part 
dwarf, part fairy; but also because the girls 
belong to the sea people, the creatures whom 
the rest of us mistake for mermaids. The sea 
people and their underwater city, like the 
dolphins, whales and reef creatures with whom 
they share the transparent waters of the Paci- 
fic, are threatened by the corruption that hu- 
man beings wreak on the rest of the natural 
world. Park places the book In the year 2000, 
revisiting the events of the previous decade 
when the cumulation of nuclear testing, indust- 
rial pollutants, mining of the seabed and slick- 
ing oil have poisoned that world. For cocksure, 
bossy Erika, furiously resisting the inevitability 
of growing up, the blame lies with the unwel- 
come adult world and all those who “hang 
around like wet dish cloths and let dreadful 
things happen to our planet". She sets out to 
bridge the two realms, to acquire the skills of 
the adult city and become a marine biologist, 
patching the wounds of her tropical home; to 
maintain a childlike clarity (“ecology isn’t 
something on the outside of us, it's us ”) in the 


face of the pain and complexity of the world 
she inherits. 

Despite the seriousness of its subject M\ 
Sister Sif is not a sombre book. Erika’s strug- 
gle* oul of childhood are chronicled with 
down-to-earth humour and Park has a nice line 
in semi-rational explanations of the magical 
which soothes the sceptical reader without 
diminishing the enjoyment of the magic. 

The Sydney suburb in All We Know is part of 
what Erika and Sif are running away from in 
returning to Rongo. Arki Gerhardt lives in the 
one remaining weatherboard house in a street 
of blocks of flats - “home units" - beside a 
littered beach. On her way to school, dragging 
her young brother away from the Space Invad- 
ers machines. Arki walks past “Tracey & Jeff 4 
Ever" sprayed on the shop wails and the 
broken glass left by an enraged husband who 
has taken a hammer to his wife's car. Ber 
mother and stepfather' are teachers - sym- 
pathetic, synthesizer-playing ones - who in- 
habit the daunting world of the High School 
she is on the verge of entering. Arki. like Eri- 
ka, is in transition, quietly observing the key 
players in her life through changing eyes: out- 
growing a close friendship, shifting her rela- 
tions with her bed-wetting brother from irrita- 
tion to tolerance; beginning to perceive her 
parents and teachers as individuals with histor- 
ies that pre-date her and concerns outside her 
own. This watching. learning process is 
accelerated by the old camera she starts to use 
to record the potent everyday landmarks of her 
thirteenth year: I am a camera; I am almost a 
teenager. 

Simon French is vigorous and confident in 
settings that would seem desolately contem- 
porary in less deft hands (though a cat named 
Goodvibes takes some overlooking). He 
makes an absorbing story out of the familiar 
territory of classrooms and car rides, separat- 
ing parents and sparring friends, with consis- 
tently convincing dialogue. There are no Roo- 
gan lagoons or volcanoes for Arki, but, inter- 
nal and domestic though it may be, there is 
some mystery and wonder none the less. 


TIMES Ever y da y mysteries 



Clive James’s forthcoming novel is said to find roles 
for half of literary London - including himself, in 
three different guises. Jeffrey Bernard thinks he 
recognizes himself — and his many cronies — in 
Jane Ellison’s: new novel. On Saturday, The Times 
looks at a phenomenon with a lengthy history. 

f . .! and regularly in The Times, Bernard Levin 
on the way we live now, David Miller; on sport, 
Frances Gtbb on the law. John Clare on 
education* Jane MacQ nitty on wine, 1 Peter . 
Ackroyd on books, Barbara AmiePs viewpoint, 
Philip Howard on words, Jonathan Meades on 
eating out, Rex Bellamy on tennis, the unique 
Times crossword . .hnd much more each week 

THE TIMES 
The world’s most famous 


Nicole Irving 

VIVIEN ALCOCK 
The Mysterious Mr Ross 
175pp. Methuen. £7.95. 

0416013120 

CAROLYNSLOAN 

The Sea Child 

128pp. Bodley Head. £5.95. 

037030780 1 

Thpre are lands where fables hold sway, where 
mermaids emerge from the water with the ease 
and naturalness of a child who has had Us swim 
and comes out to dry off and play in the sand. 
There is also everyday reality, a world more 
complicated than the phrase allows, but still 
arguably one most adults and children are 
familiar with. And there is a land in between, 
which is where many stories are set. This often 
looks deceptively like the everyday world, but 
with an inexplicable something more to it, such 
as the mysterious Mr Ross of Vivien Alcock’s 
latest novel, who is fished out of a dangerous 
sea by an ordinary little girl. Felicity, in an 
ordinary seaside town that could easily lie on 
the Sussex coast. Mr Ross may simply be a 
rnotless young man whose past, if only he re- 
vealed it, would answer the questions that 
hovor aroynd him, On Hie other hand, he could 
be an embodiment of the fantastic, the spirit in 
human font} of the tendering albatross whose 
skull Felicity and her friend Bony find when 
they return at low tide to the piace where he 
first appeared. 

The question-marks have not. been entirely 
siialcenQ^wheri . ptibe^i^^.inilcliy tanti 
of Mr , Aoss t Urn s dowri 

FcHdty^moiher'soffer 0 Ja home atida jobin 
her holiday guesthouse and sets off to continue 
his wanddrers life. Irf the mean time* the few 
weeto recuperative Slay with [Felicity's family 
has Wrought mud* exited speculalion^td lhe 


fill out her portrait of these two appealing child 
characters, but equally to explore the give and 
take of family relationships. She does this with 
sensitivity and humour, charting the visitor's 
catalytic effect on the smooth running of the 
Fairweather Guesthouse. The new turns the 
outsider brings to its life allow Felicity to chal- 
lenge her mother's unflagging efficiency and to 
bring about a renewal of her mother’s warmth 
towards her and her father, a nice man who 
understandably keeps out of the way and close 
to a bottle. 

If Carolyn Sloan’s The Sea Child shared 
something of this hopefulness, we might for- 
give the troubling way in which It mingles the 
rational with the fantastic and leaves us con- 
fused as to what we are supposed to believe. 
We are here denied the options (hat Vivien 
Alcock’s story fostered: a journalist’s corro- 
boration leaves no room to doubt the real exist- 
ence - described in great material detail - of 
little Jessie and her father Danny on the island 
where they live, cut off from the mainland by 
past storms which destroyed the ship-wreckers 
and smugglers' village which was their home. 
Since babyhood, Jessie has not seen a human 
being other than Danny, and her growing 
curiosity added to her father’s sense of doom 
result in his showing her, on her tenth birthday, 
the dangerous secret passage leading to me 
mainland, Here she is ill-received by the suspt- 
■ cious and superstitious community, with the 
exception of another motherless girl, Usa. •_ 

The story gradually unfolds with many ori- 
ginal • twists. But social satire sits unhappily 
next ; to the .haunting gloom and with the 
strangeness of a tale which will have us believe 
that Jessie’s mother came from the sea. 

now returns to reclaim hpr progeny. Sloan s 

style also sometimes jars with the past id whic 

the story is set: Lisa’s woman-oMhe-sea 

mother is described as haying ‘‘a sort of style ■ 
and L[sa, confiding to Jessie the vjn.Sgetf 00 
viction that she is a ghost, “caugbt the simp . 
crqzjnesiof the situation and began to laugh . 
Witt) : Jessie returned;. to the Sea, her fewer 
ppnriy entl.rtly alone, an$ Usa severely m c 
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£9.95/515.95 (paperback). 0 521 3040S 3 (he), 

0521 31683 9 (pb). 21/5/87. 

Humour 

Blue, Lionel Blue Heaven 

Hodder and Stoughton. 159pp., Ulus. £6.95. 0 340 41516 9. 
7/9/87. 

Coren, Alan Pick of Punch 

Grafton / Punch. 192pp.. Ulus. £9.95. 0 246 13247 7. 

24/9/87. 

tistrobes, Umberto; edited by Inn Hislop The Gnome 
of ihe Rose: The best of Private Eye, 1985-7 
Deutsch / Private Eve. Unnumbered pp. , Ulus. £3.50 
(paperback). 0 233 98147 0. 24/9/87. 

Garrison, Daniel Who's Who in Wodehouse 
New York: Peter Lang. 218pp. S 32.50. 0 8204 05175. 
15/8/S7. 

Ingrams, Richard, and John Wells; Illustrated by 
Brian Bognail Mud in Your Eye!: Further letters of 
Denis Thatcher 

Deutsch / Private Eye. 80pp. £2.50 (paperback). 

0233 98146 2.24/9/87. 

Jeffreys, Susan, editor The Punch Book of Sex and 
Marriage 

Grafton f Punch. 167pp., Ulus. 19.95. 0 246 131388. 
24/9/87. 

Mikes, George Ihe Riches of the Poor: A journey 
round the World Health Organisation 
Deutsch. 1 13pp. £8.95. 0 233 98138 1. 1/10/87. 

Mikes, George; illuslralcil by NIcoIbs Bentley and 
David Langdon How to be a Yank and More Wisdom 
Deutsch. 120pp., illta. £8.95. 0 233 98145 4. 1/10/87. 

Language 

Martin, Robert M. The Meaning of Language 
MIT. 230pp. £17.90 ( hardcover }, £ 7.95 (paperback). 

0 262 13224 9 (he), 0 262 63108 3 (pb). 7/87. 

Spiegl, Fritz In-Words and Out-Words 
Hamah Hamilton. 179pp. £8.95 (hardcover), £4.95 
(paperback). 0 241 12430 I (he), 0 241 12429 8 (pb). 
31/8/87. 

Law 

Adams, John, and Roger Browns word Understanding 
Contract Law (Understanding Law series) 

Fontana. 229pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 00 686070 2. 

27/8/87. 

Clarkson, C. M. V. Underslonding Criminal Law 
(Undemanding Law scries) 

Fontana. 224pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 00 686074 5. 

27/8/87. 

Ganz, Gabriele Understanding Public Law 
(Understanding Law series) 

' Fontana. 125pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 00 686118 0. 

27/8/87. 

Hackney, Jeffrey Understanding Equity and Tiusls 
(Understanding Law series) 

Fontana. 182pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 00 686072 9. 

27/8/87. 

Harlow, Carol Understanding Tort Law 
(Understanding Law series) 

Fontana. 160pp. £4.95 1 paperback ). 0 DO 686071 0. 

27/8/87. . 

Murphy, W.T., and Simon Roberts Understanding 
Property Law (Understanding Law series) 

Fontana. 215pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 00 686073 7, 

27/8/87. 

Schwartz, Bernard Lions Over the Throne; The 
judicial revolution fn English administrative law 
New York UP, dtstr by Guildford Columbia UP. 223pp. 
335. 08147 7868 2, 28/7/87. 

Literature and criticism 

Brirnza, Suion D. Samuel Beckett's New Worlds: 

Style In metafi cation 

Norman: Oklahoma UP. dhir by Eurospan. 290pp. 

1 2ES0.0 8061 204? 9 I 

Cleln, Wendy Concepts of ChivaTry in “Sir OawaJn ' 
and the Green Knight” 

Norrnan, OK: Pilgrim. 151pp. &9, 95. 0 937664 758. 
JJjgJJj JVritgaagj translated by Charity Scott Stokes 

j’ ^ le ^ d Mtcbanlo Accents: Dime novels 'and 
. working-class culture in America 

f ha ri!cQVer),£9.95 (paperback), 

1 0 8609)178 0 (he), 0 86091 889 0 (pb). 24f9/B?i 
Dijkslra, Brom Defpc and Economics 
MetmWnn: IGpp. QgjO. Ojjj 428196. l8/8/8?: : 

lwr ? d "' : ' lon 

VW'Wfrfrtu : \y. : 

: ^ ^ Stringer, tdltara The: ' ' 

Around .teBlili, . . 

[Horten, S08pp. Ql^AfyO 393.024421 
: Tskln,St*aleyG.Siinen<Mij ^^rirotiMoMnhV ' V ' 




Amherst: Massachusetts UP, dlstrby Eurospan 52% a 
£31.25. 087023 485 4. ' F ' 

Lacy, Norrb J., Douglas Kelly and Keith Bushy, 
editors The Legacy of Chrdtien de Troyes, vol 1 
Amsterdam: Rodopl. 342pp. HflllO ( paperback ) 

90 6203 7380. 

Lawrence, D. H.; edited by John Worthen Love 
among the Haystacks and other stories 
Cambridge UP. 288pp. £37.50/559.50 (hardcover), 
£12.95/519.95 (paperback). 0 521 26836 2 (he). 

0 521 33674 0 (pb). 10/9/87. 

Levitt, Morton P. Modernist Survivors: The 
contemporary novel in England, Ihe United Steles 
France, and Latin America 
Columbia: Ohio Stale UP, distr by Eurospan. 297 dd 
0 8142 04201. 

Lewis, Wyndham; edited by Seamus Cooney Men 

• without Art 

Santa Rosa, CA: Black Sparrow, dlstrby Airlift. 32Spp. 
£18.95 (hardcover). £11,95 (paperback). 0 87685 688 1 

• (he). 0 87685 687 3 (pb). 25/9/87. 

Macdonald, Ronald R. The Burial-Places of Memory: 
Epic underworlds in Vergil , Dante a id Milton 
Amherst: Massachusetts UP, distr bv I ■„ jspan. 223pp 
£16.60. 087023 5583. 

McMillan, Douglas J., editor Approaches to Teaching 
Goethe's “Faust" 

New York: MLA. 170pp. $30 (hardcover), $16.50 
(paperback). 0 87352 5 01 9 (he), 0 87352 502 7 (pb). 6/87. 
Mllward-Ollver, Edward The Lcn Deighton 
Companion 

Grafton. 332pp. £12.95. 0 246 13231 0. 10/9/87. 

Mol, Toril, editor French Feminist Thought: A reader 
Oxford: Blackwell. 260pp. £25 (hardcover), £8.95 
(paperback). 0 631 14972 4 (he), 0 631 14973 2 (pb). 
10/9/87. 

O'Connor, Mary John Davidson (Scottish Writers 
Series) 

Edinburgh: Scottish Academic Press. 146pp. £4.95 
(paperback). 0 7073 0366 4. 20/8/87. 

Ormond, Leonee J. M. Barrie (Scottish Writers Series) 
' Edinburgh: Scottish Academic Press. 154pp. £4.95 
(paperback). 0 7073 0504 7. 20/8)87. 

Radell, Karen Marguerite Affirmation in a Moral 
Wasteland: A comparison of Ford Madox Ford and 
Graham Greene 

New York: Peter Lang. 233pp. 533. 0 8204 0499 3. 9/M. 
Radway, Janice A. Reading the Romance: Women, 
patriarchy, and popular literature (Questions for 
Feminism) 

Verso. 274pp. £9.95 (paperback). 0 86091 893 9. 24/9/87. 
Rich, Adrienne Blood, Bread and Poetry: Selected 
prose 1979-1985 (1st pub in US 1986) 

Virago. 238pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 86068 928 X. 10/9/87. 

Robbins, J. Albert, editor American Literary 

Scholarship: An annual, 1985 

Durham, NC: Duke UP. 536pp. £40.40. 0822307200. 

8/87. 

Rollflnke, Dieter, end Jacqueline RoUflnke The CaU of 
Human Nature: The role of scatology in modem 
German literature 

Amherst: Massachusetts UP, distr by Eurospan. 237pp., 
Uhis. £26.65. 0 87023 536 2: 

Schor, Naomi Reading in Detail: Aesthetics and the 
feminine 

Methuen. 184pp. , Ulus. £25 { hardcover ), £8.95 
(paperback). 0 416 01511 5 (he), 0 416 01521 2 (pb). 
30/7/87. 

Sethna, K. D. The Obscure and the Mysterious: A. 
research in Mnllarmd’s Symbolist poetry 
Sri Aurobindo Ashntnt Press, Pondicherry, India 605 002- 
203pp. Rs90 (paperback). 81 7058 065 X. 7/87. 
Shakespeare, William; edited by M. M. Mahood “The 
Merchant of Venice” (New Cambridge Shakespeare) 
Cambridge UP. I90pp. £15/529.95 (hardcover). 
£2.95/56.95 (paperback). 0 521 22156 0 (he). 

0 521 29371 5 (pb). 10/9/87. 

Shaw, George Bernard "The Shewing-Up of Blanco 
Posnet” and “Fanny’s First Play" 

Penguin. 182pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 14 045025 4, 

' 27/8/87, 

. Slebarth, Richard, and Henri Mlchaox Signs In 
Action: The Ideograms of Ezra Pound and Henri 
Michaux; Of Languages 
New York Red Dust. 32pp. $4 (paperback). 
0873760373, 15/10/87. ' - 

Symons, Julian Makers of the New: The revolution in 
literature, 1912-1939 

Deutsch. 295pp, £12.95. 0233 980073. 1/10/87. 

Thomas, Brook Cross-examination; of Law and . 
Literature: Cooper, Hawthorne, Stowe, arid Melvilw 
Cambridge UP. 300pp. £27.50/529.95. 6 $2133081 5. 
27/8/87. . 

Thurston, Carol The Romance Revolution: Erotic 
novels for woman and the quest for. a new sexual 
identity 

UrbattK Illinois UP. 259pp. 527.95. (hardcover), $9.95 
(pdpitback). 0252 01247 X (he), 0252 01442 l(pb}. 

■ 15/9/87. 

Tlggea. Wlm, editor Explorations in the FTcld of 
i . Nonsense (DQK Studies In Literature, 3) 

. Amsterdam: Rodopl. 255pp. , Ulus.- HJ180 (hardcover), 
Hfl35 (paperback). 90 6203 6996. ; 
v. TpirianrMyroniC, A Preface lo Literacy: An Inquiry 
Into pedagogy, practice, and progress -■ j •. 

, Tuscaloosa: Alabama Up, distr by Eurospan- WPP ' ; 

0^17303073, •: ’ . 

:• Watson, James G. William Faulkner. Letiertatld 
-• Fictions • ‘ 

• Aiiw/n. Texas UP. 2l4pp.522.50.Q292 765037. 
131/7/87. ;. • V;. •: 

Whiteside, Anna, and MJchaelJssacbaroffi « u,or8 r" 
i/Referring.in Ui^rature* 

.'■'. BIodfHtngtOn: Indiana UP. 213pp. 527,50 (Mardtfwlr 
'/rV^JO (paperbdck).Q253 34262 7 (he), 0 2X330*37 * 
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ffBdtog, Michael Dragons Teeth: Literature in the 

Wpp- ni - 0 « SI2SSI 9 W’- 

Wolf, Mary Ellen Eros Under Glass: Psychoanalysis 
md Mai Iannis “Hdrodiade" 

JJreto: Ohio State UP. distr by Eurospan. 116pp. 
08H20431 7. 

Werdivrorlh, WlUlam, and Snmuel Taylor Coleridge; 
rijtel by Derek Roper Lyrical Ballads 1805, 3rd 
^(Annotated Student Texts) 

Ptpnnxh: Northcote. 432pp. £8.95 (paperback). 

0(46103823. 3/8/87. 

Mathematics 

iuksnder, Igor, and Piers Burnett Thinking 
Michines: The search for artificial Intelligence 
Surf UP. 208pp. £15. 0 19 217755 9. 17/9/87. 
ftbno, J. C„ and M. G. Cox, editors Algorithms for 
Approximation (Institute of Mathematics and its 
Applications Conference Series. 10) 

Oxford: Clarendon. 694pp. 0 19 853612 7. 

Miscellaneous 

BrsllhwaUe, Brian, Nodle Walsh and Glyn Davies, 
editors The Home Front: The Best or “Good 
Housekeeping” 1939-1945 
Ebury. I9lpp„ Ulus. £10.95. 0 85223 607 7. 319/87. 

Music 

Dahlhaus, Carl; translated by Derrick PnflMt and 
Alfred Clayton Schoenberg and Iho Now Music: 

cSfer UP. 305pp. £30/544.50. 0 5 21 33251 6. 10/9/87. 
Thomson, Elizabeth, and DbvM Gutman, editors The 
Lennon Companion: 25 years of comment 
Slxmlllan. 273pp., Ulus. £14.95. 0 333 43963 5. 10/9/87. 

Natural sciences 

Richards, Graham Human Evolution: An introduction 

[or Ihe behavioural sciences 

Foulltdge and Kegan Paul. 374pp. 0 7102 0326 8 (he), 

0 U02 1381 6 (pb). 

Ross, Ruth Isabel; Illustrated by Greg Moore Irish 

Wild Flowers: A pocket guide 

Btifm: Appletree. 71pp.. Ulus. £3.95 (paperback). 

0862*/ 1929. 27/8/87. 

Philosophy 

Jtosea, Richard J„ and John C. Hammerbaek, editors 
In Search of Justice: The Indiana tradition in speech 
communication 

Anumton: Rodopl. 313pp. HJI90 (paperback). 

9062V 968 5. 

Limb, David, editor Hegel and Modern Philosophy 
SrcHahanrCrooni Helm; 262pp. £30, 0 7099 4168 4. 

27 m. 

Marcuse, Herbert; translated by Seyln Denbnblb 
Hegel's Ontology and the Theory of Historicity 
(Studies in Contemporary German Social Thought) 
MIT. 360pp. £22.50. 0 262 13221 4. 7/87. 

Fourth, Geoffrty Notes pn the Logics of Human Life 
(Aveburj^Series In Philosophy) 

Aldershot: Avebury. 98pp. £16.50. 0 566 05477 9. 27/8/87. 
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Poetry . 

Arab, Klngaley, editor The Nc* Oxford Book of Light 

Verse (lst.pub 1978) 

Osford UP. 347pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 19 282075 3. 
17/9/81, ' , - 


■Wttll, Priscilla, and Felicity Rlddy, editors Longer 
Scottish Poems, vol 1: 1375-1650 
Edinburgh: Scottish Academic Press. 423pp. £18.50 
(hardcover), £9.30 (paperback). 0 7073 0328 1 (he), 

0 7073 0509$ (pb). 30/7/87. 

Canon, Ctaran The Irish For No 

Dubffc Gallery/ Winston-Salem, NC: Wake Forest UP. 

6Ipp. lr£6.60 (hardcover). 1 85235 016 4 (he). 

185235 017 2 (pb). . 

Cranford, Thomas, David Hewitt and Alexander Law, 
•diton Longer Scottish Poems, vol 2: 1650-1830 
Edinburgh: Scottish Academic Press. 402pp. £18.50 
(hardcover), £9.50 (paperback). 0 7073 0329 X (he). 
07073 Q5I0 l(pb). 30/7/87. 

Enright, D. J. Collected Poems 1987, revised edition 

(Oxford Poets) 

UP: 368pp. £6.95 (paperback). 0 19 282061 3. 


Shapcott, Thomas Travel Dice • Al 

Queensland UP. 84pp. AusS7.95 (paperback). 27, 

0 7022 2077 9. Cl 

Skelllnga, Edmund Living Proof Ai 

Miami: Florida International UP. 54pp. S8.95. 23 

08130 0857 3.5/87. U 

Politics h 

Baker, John Arguing for Equality k, 

Verso. 182pp. £24.9 3 (hardcover), £6.95 (paperback). 11 

0 8609! 182 9 (he), 0 86091 895 5 (pb). 24/9/87. S 

Barry, Norman P. The New Right f * 

Beckenham: Croam Helm. 205pp. £25. 0 7099 1833 X. h 
27/8/87. 0 

Bullen, Roger, and M. E. Felly, editors Documents on ( 
British Policy Overseas, Series 2. vol 2: The London i 
Conferences, Anglo-American Relations arfll Cold ( 

War Strategy, January-June 1950 1 

HMSO. 406ppJpche. £35. 0 II 5 91693 8. 2/9/87. 1 

CalUnlcos, Al* Making History: Agency, structure and I 
change in social theory 

Oxford: Polity. 275pp. £27.50 (liardcow). 0 7456 0179 U 
(he). 0 7456 0180 4 (pb). 24/9/87. 

ChanofT, David, and Dosn Van Tool Portrait of the 
Enemy: The other side of the war in Vietnam 
Tauris. 215pp. £14.95. 1 85043 059 4. 17/9/87- 
Cuddlby, John Murray The Ordeal of Civility: Freud. 
Marx, Ldvi-SLrauss. and the Jewish struggle with 
modernity (1st pub 1974) 

Boston, MA: Beacon. 272pp. S9.9S (paperback). 

0 8070 3609 9.31/8/87. 

Haug, C. James, editor The Strategic Defense 
Initiative: An International perspective 
Boulder: Social Science Monographs, dlstrby Guildford: 
Columbia UP. I88pp., Illta. 5 21. 0 83033 979 ft 21/7/87. 
Kilmarnock, Alaslalr, editor The Radical Chnllcnge: 

The response of social democracy 

Deutsch. 168pp. £6.95 (paperback). 0 233 98137 3. 3/9/87. 

Lewis, D. S. Illusions of Grandeur: Mosley, fascism 

and British society. 1931-81 

Manchester UP. 291pp. £29.95. 0 7190 2354 8. 27/8/87. 

Ruchwarger, Gary People In Power: Forging a 

grassroots democracy in Nicaragua 

South Hadley, MA: Btrgln and Garvey. 340pp. $34.95 

(hardcover). $16.95 (paperback). 0 897S9 129 5 (he), 

0 89789 130 9 (pb). 8/87. 

Sassoon, Anne Showstack Gram&ci’s Politics 
(Contemporary Politics series; 1st pub 1980) 

Century Hutchinson. 297pp. £7 .95 (paperback). 

009 1731682. 17/9/87. 

Sherr, James Soviet Power: The continuing challenge 
(RUSI Defence Studies Series) 

Macmillan. 28Qp P . £29.50. 0 333 40782 2. 24/9/87. 

Silkln, John Changing Battlefields: The challenge to 

the Labour Pnrty w 

Hamlsh Hamilton. 226pp. £13.95. 0241 LI71 X. 3/9/87. 

Psychology and medicine 

Chadwick, Ruth F.. editor Ethics, Reproduction and 

BmtalkMC Crown Helm. 200pp. £25. 0 7099 3472 6. 
27/8/87. 

Gregory, Richard L. The Oxford Companion to the 

oj ford UP. 856pp. £25. 0 19866124 X. 24/9/87. 
t Maclean, Una, and Christopher Fyfe, editors African 
Medicine in the Modern World (Seminar Proceedings, 

^Edinburgh University: Centre of African Studies. 219pp. 
£5.95/510.7/87. „ . 

Patterson, James T. The Dread Disease: Cancer and 
modern American culture 

• Harvard UP. 380pp., //for. £20.75/525.95. 0 674 . 16.5 3. 
10/87. 


Aldershot: Avebury. 158pp. £18.50. 0 566 05130 6. 

27/8/87. 

Cardozlcr, V. R. American Higher Ethical hot 
Aldershot: Avebury. 20'ipp. £18.50. 0 S 06 054280. 

27/8/87. 

Day, C. R. Education for the Industrial World: Iht 
Ecole d'Arts el Mfi tiers and the tisc of French 
industiinl engineering 
MIT. 293pp. £26.90. 0 26 2 04088 3. 7/87. 

Donne, Janice, and Devon Hodges Nostalgia mid 
Sexual Difference: The resistance in contemporary 
feminism 

Methuen. /69pp. £20 (hardcover). 0 416 01531 X (he). 

0 416 01541 7 (pb). 30/7/87. 

Gourvlsh, Terry Norfolk Beers from English Barley: 

A history of Slcwnrd and Paltcson 1793-1963 
Centre a/Eiut Anglian Studies, University of East Anglin. 
Norwich NR4 777. 206pp.. Whs. £10.50 (paperback). 
0W62I9 22I. 

lllll, Malcolm Shoring Child Cure in Early Parenthood 
Rotitledg e and Kfgan Paut. 359pp. £29.50. 0 711)2 0497 J. 

3/9/87- 

Hutchinson, Robert, and Susan Forrester Arts Centres 
in the United Kingdom 

PoBcv Studies Institute. 236pp. £9.95 (paperback). 

0 85374 342 8. 14/8/87. 

Kramer, Mark Three Fnrms: Making milk, meat, and 
money from the American soil, revised edition 
Harvard UP. 218pp. £7.25/58.95 (paperback). 

0 674 WJJft 3. 

MacLeod, Jay Ain't Nn Mikin' It: Leveled aspiration-, 
in u low-income neighbourhood 
Tavistock. 198pp. £8.95 (pnperlmckl. (I 422 6 2170 6 
3/9/87. 

Miller, Daniel Material Culture and Mass 
Consumption _ . . 

Oxford: Blackwell 240pp. £25. 0 631 15b05 4. 10/9/8 . . 
Monlagu of Beaulieu [Edward Douglas-Scalt -Montagu, 
Baron) The British Motorist: A celebration in pictures 
Macdonald. 203pp.. Ulus. £12.45. 035 6 12775 3. 27/8/87. 
Nierenberg, Gerard I. The Complete Negoiintor ( 1st 
pub in US 1986) 

Sojiwa/r. 345pp. £15.45. 0 285 62825 9. (0/9/87. 

Urrii, Marco Anomie: History nnd meanings 
Alien aid Unwin. 210pp. £25. 0 W 301267 1. 8/8 7. 


' 'Petor The News and Weather 
Dublin; Gallery. 48pp. frl6.60 (hardcover), fr£3.90 
<*Kt^. l,8523S Oil $ (he), 1. 8S235.010 5 (pb). 

. ,*ttn& Aiihe An Cretans are Liars ' 

; ffhnrf.UP. 56pp. N&1.9$ (paperback). 1 86940 013 5. 


Wraith The DovJl lit Nature ! 
yf*. 6rfpp. AusJ7.ft5/pflperfwcW- • 

pliant Eamon What Light There js : 
yrfwt: Gallery.: 66pp. lr£6.90 (hardcover), tr£3-90 ■ . 

J S5235 Q13 X (hc)i 185235 012 1 (pb). 
Bred Between Leaps: Poems 1972-1985 
(Wfeaj feoti) . v. -: 

• Ut> - *!PP a & (pep?***)- 6 19 382089 3 ■ • 


^^ ira«hded by Lee Fahnestock 

?**&•$** bush 20pp: 5 4 (paperback). ; ' ' ' 

0 *&76<fai, 13/10/87. . ; . > . ; _■ i: 

1 MkhWl.A Formula for Glass ; : • .> . 

Tale : 

, Olfpto^.tM'Essek Rojd.Xondo* Ni SLR. type# >. ; 

; WWW0lfH?ss 80tf, :v .1 .;■/ *■* ■ 

fl ' r -."~ .'.r .• -- • •' 


Reference books 

Bernoff, Edward, and Wmn Shore The International 

Dictionary of 20th-Century Biography 

Sldgwlqk end Jackson / New York: N '»J , " erIain 
Ubrnry.8l9pp.ll5.0283995475.ma7- 
Turahlan, Kate L.; revised and expanded by Bonnie 
Birtwistle Honlgsblum A Mental for Writers of Term 
Papers, Theses, and Dissertations, 5th «Utipn 
Chicago UP. 300pp. £15-95 (hardcover). £5.50 
(paperback). 0 226 81624 9 (he). 0 226 81625 7 (pb). 

Religion 

Buttrick, bnvid Homiletic: Movcs^rjurtut^ _ 
SCM. 498pp. C 17.50 (paperback). 0 334 02037 9. 1/9/87. 
CupiU, Don The Long-Legged Fly: A theology of 

S U ?%p d « C ^ 0334 00926 X.J/9/St 

Downing, F. Gerald Jcsusand of Fr«dom 

SCM. 214pp. £8.50 (paperback). 0 334 00764 X. 1/9/87. 
Hay, David Exploring foner Smcc: Sdentlsls and • 

religioui experience, revised edltpn 

Oxford: AMray. 252pp. £7.95 (paperback). .. ., 

0 264 671201- l/fO/87. ... '■ ■ 

Minor, Robert N. Radhakrishnan: A religious 

SAL University of New York Pres*. 189pp. 534.50 

0 88706 555 4 (pb). 1/9/87. ■ " 

Rabinsod, Edward The ■ jJ JjWfe y 

' ■ SCM. I17pp- (paperback). 0 334 02138 3. 1/9/87. 

■■ Thomfli, Gordon The Trial: The Ufe and Inevitable 

^ to ipp J ^95. d 5ft) 0,141 4. 24/9/87- 
Tolstoy, Leo; transited by Jade KentWj A Confession 
and^ ^other reUglmrs writings 
Penguin. 238pp. £3.95 (papetback). 0 If 044473 4. 

27/8/87. . ; ; ; ... .. 

. Social studies ,‘i ' 


Sport, games and hobbies 

Buchan, Ursula The Pleasures of Gonfenina 
Dent. 207pp.. Ulus. £12.95. 0 460 04713 2. 3/9/87. 

Harding, Jnhn, and Jack Kid Berg Jack Kill Berg: The 
Whitechapel windmill 

Robson. 256pp. £11.45. 0 86051 441 2. H/ Q ,S7. 

Hessayon, D. G- The Gold Plated House Plant Expert 
Century Hutchinson. 256pp., Ulus. £12.95. 0 7126 1698 J. 
17/9/87. • 

Russ, Colin Miniature Chess Problems From Many 
Countries: 400 compositions with solutions and 
comments (1st pub 1981 ) , _ 

Unwin Hyman. 262pp. £5.95 (paperback). 0 04 7 94024 7. 

Theatre, cinema and television 

Berger, John, and Nella Blelskl A Question of 

filter. 59pp. £3.95 tpaperback). 0 571 J 4993 6. 14)9/87. 
Friel, Brian Fnthere and Sons, after the novel by 

ftbfr.«pp. £3.95 tpaperback). 0571 15079 9. 14)9/87. 

Hook, Harry The Kitchen Tolo 

filter. 63pp.. Ulus. £3 95 (paperback). 0 571 14916 2. 

14/9/87. J . . 

Hutchinson, David Film Magic: Tie nrl and science of 
special effects . , , 

Simon and Schuster. J6Spp.. Ulus. £9.95 (paperback). 

0 671 65469 1.14/9/87, 

Pin get, Robert; translated by Barbara Wright Abel 
and Bela 

New York : Red Dust. 25pp. 54 (paperback). 

087376 052 2. 15/10/87. 

Taviani, Paolo, and Vittorio Tavtanl Good Morning. 
Babylon: A screenplay 

fabtr. 96pp.. iUus. £4.95 (paperback). 0 571 15065 9. 

31/8/87- 


Travel 

Allen, Benedict Into the Crocodile Nest: A journey 
Inside New Guinea _ „ „ 

Maanilhw. 223pp.. Ulus. £12 95. 0333 41721 1. ^7 
Dondger, Nick Danziger's Travels: Beyond forbidden 
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